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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the -Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Ojmmunications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 
resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board,  may  be  addressed 
fo5/r  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.P.  the  President, 
No.  32,  Sackville-Street,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  submitting  this  A^icultural  Survey  to  the 
public,  it  is  my  first  duty  to  acknowledge  my  obliga' 
tions,  for  the  favourable  reception  of  a former  publica* 

, tion,  relating  to  the  Husbandry  of  the  County  of  Perth  : 
and  I must  confess,  that  if  my  Countrymen  had  been 
less  indulgent  at  that  time,  my  labours,  in  the  same 
line  of  writing,  would  not  have  been  resumed. 

The  expectations  which  I entertained,  of  meeting 
with  a favourable  reception  from  the  Gentlemen  and 
Farmers  in  the  County  of  Inverness,  encouraged  me  to 
undertake  a Survey  of  such  immense  extent;  and  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  To  them  1 owe  much  ; 
and  I beg  they  will  do  me  the  additional  favour,  to 
accept  of  my  public  and  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 

Without  the  friendly  communications  of  persons 
resident  in  the  different  districts,  many  of  the  fficts 
must  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a stranger.  To  corro- 
borate my  own  veracity,  to  strengthen  the  authenticity 
of  these  facts,  and  to  give  them  a higher  title  to  the  < 
credit  of  the  reader,  they  were  recorded  in  my  journal, 
ujider  the  names  of  those  persons  from  whom  1 re- 
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ceived  them.  But  for  the  opiuions  and  reasoning! 
founded  on  this  information,  I. must  take  the  responsi- 
bility, in  general,  upon  myself.  Nevertheless  there  is 
one  ground  of  forbearance  with  these  reasonings,  which 
I may  be  permitted  to  entertain.  Although  the  pro- 
gress of  Nature,  and  the  flnal  result  of  that  progress, 
are  never  found  to  vary,  in  circumstances  which 
are  in  all  respects  similar ; yet  that  uniform  similitude 
SO  very  seldom  takes  place,  in  different  instances,  that 
a discordance  frequently  occurs,  in  the  conclusiops  of 
diflbrent  men,  on  the  same  points,  with  regard  to  such 
a complicated  subject  as  Agriculture.  I can  hardly  - * 

therefore  flatter  myself,  while  the  premises  are  so  vari- 
. ous,  in  almost  every  different  instance,  that  my  con- 
clusions, on  the  several  branches  of  rural  economy, 
will  give  universal  satisfaction. 

Perhaps  my  references  to  the  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Perth,  may,  to  some  persons,  seem  too  frequent ; but 
tlie  dread  of  too  great  a sameness,  in  treating  of  the 
slate  of  two  counties,  which,  in  many  respects,  re- 
semble each  other,  and  perhaps  too  much  anxiety  for 
brevity,  deterred  me  Trom  copying  into  this  Report, 
some  matters,  which  were  deemed  of  less  importance. 

•I  have  studiously  avoided  personalities,  even  when 
the  conductor  individual.'-,  merited  rcprehaision.  Krrors 
ill  the  management  of  land,  I was  hound  to  point  out: 
aud  1 have  done  so,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment ; but 
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in  llie  di&cTiarge  of  this  duty,  it  was  my  desire  to  re- 
claim, not  to  expose ; to  instruct,  if  possible,  not  to 
irritate. 

' In  putting  thetiirisblng  hand  to  the  Report,  I owe 
much  to  some  of  my  neighbours,  who  bad  the  goodness 
to  peruse  the  Manuscript.  The  judicious  observations 
of  John  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Cambusmore,  relative  to 
the  Fisheries  on  the  West  Coast,  and  the  proper  man- 
ner of  giving  them  encouragement,  besides  other  mat- 
ters which  he  suggested,  were  so  analogous  to  my  own 
sentiments,  that  I have  for  the  most  part  blended  them 
with  my  own  remarks.  Sir  John  M.  Murray,  Bart,  of 
Lanrick,  discovered  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Uighlaiids,  and  the  true  interests  of  that  part  of  the 
empire,  that  Ids  opinion  is  generally  subjoined  in  Notes, 
which  are  given  in  his  own  words ; and  some  of  bis 
shorter  remarks  are  interwoven  with  the  text.  The 
Rev.  Patrick  Murray,  of  Kilmadock,  favoured  me  with 
not  a few  acute  Philological  and  Agricultural  observa- 
tions, whicli  he  was  well  qualified  to  make. 

After  all  this  solicitude  to  make  a respectable  ap- 
pearance, the  present  publication  not  being  iij  the  line 
of  my  professional  studies,  I fcc-l  all  the  anxiety  re- 
turning upon  me,  which  I experienced  in  my  former 
appeal  tb  the  candour  of  the  public.  But  if  this  at- 
tempt to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands, and  the  general  prosperity  of  my  country,  shall 
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be  judged,  in  any  degree,  conducive  to  that  end,  my 
fatiguing  tour  in  collecting  materials  for  this  volume, 
my  pains  in  compiling  it,  and  my  diffidence  in  laying 
it  before  the  world,  will  be  compensated  in  the  most 
ample  manner. 
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INTEOBUCTJON- ' 

4 

'I 

THE  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  cqttn-* 
try  U known  from  the  appearance  which  it  exhibits 
to  a traveller.  There  is  hardly  any  district  natu- 
rally so  barren,  which  a laborious  and  intelligent 
people  will  not,  in  a course  of  years^  render  more 
productive  of  grass  and  Goni.  In  some  instances 
this  melioration  of  the  soil  is  more  easily  accom- 
plished ; in  others,  it  requires  more  labour,  more 
time^  and  naore  expense.  Where  the  climate  is 
genial  and  the  soil  rich,  man  has  less  to  do  ; but 
where  Nature  hath  withheld  these  advantages,  th» 
task  of  reclaiming  the  soil  from  its  natural  sterility 
imposes  on  the  inhabitants  a train  of  duties  mord 
arduous,  in  providing  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families,  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  comparing  the  improvements  of  different 
countries  with  one  another,  and  in  forming  a> 
judgment  of  their  merit  or  demerit,  we  ought  to- 
reflect,  on  the  one  Hand,  upon  the  various  ob- 
atructions  which  the  people  had  to  surmount ; 
and  on  the  other,  upon  the  facility  with  which 
their  land  may  have  been  brought  into  proper  cul- 
tivation : otherwise  we  are  in  danger  of  pro-: 
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nounclng  an  erroneous  judgment.  In  the  one 
case,  we  may  do  less  than  justice,  by  reproaching 
the  inhabitants,  for  appearances,  which  tliey  were 
unable  to  counteract  : and  in  the  other,  we  do 
more  than  justice,  by  bestowing  praise,  w-here  the 
benignity  of  Nature  had  been  easily  stimulated  by 
the  energy  of  man. 

• But  this  is  not  all  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.  A variety  of  other  circumstances 
should  be  duly  weighed ; such  as  the  habits  of 
the  farmers,  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from 
the  proprietors,  their  poverty  or  affluence,  their 
opportunities  of  receiving  agricultural  instruction, 
the  state  of  their  lands,  by  being  enclosed  or  open  ; 
the  nature  of  the  climate  under  which  they  live,* 
theit  distance' from  stimulating  iDannres  and  from 
markets,  and  also  tlie  condition  of  their  roads,. 
Without  carrying  aU  these,  and  various  other  pei 
Culiaritiee  in  our  mind,  we  'cannot  pronounce 
^irly  on  the  characters  of  any  men,  as  improvers' 
of  their  soil.  We  can  neither  form  a just  opinion 
of  the  cultivation  of  any  country,  nor  give  a cor-- 
f-ect  account  of  its  state  to  others.  Without  form- 
ing our  estimate  on  proper  principles,  we  coul4 
neither  do  justice  to  our  own  understanding,  i^. 
discerning  the  troth  ; nor  make  the  allowance^ 
for  the  farmers,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled- 
This  species  of  exculpatory  evidence  or  apology, 
in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  agriculturjs 
IN  the  Highlands  ©f  Scotland,  is  much  stronger, 

than 
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than  superficial  observers  are  generally  disposed 
to  allow.  They  see  what  it  is,  but  they  inquire 
not  what  it  had  been  ; and  without  knowing  its 
former  state,  they  compare  its  condition  to  that 
of  counties  with  which  they  are  better  ac* 
quainted.  How  insensibly  may  persons  from  the 
aouthern  parts  of  Britain,  nay  even  from  the 
favoured  districts  of  the  nearest  county,  mistake 
the  proper  rule  of  forming  a true  estimate  of  the 
agriculture  of  some  parts  of  Inverness-shire  ! To 
overlook  this  criterion  is  no  less  uncandid  than  it 
is  common  ; wherever  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
county  are  in  any  degree  favourable  ; where  the 
proprietors  have  set  examples  of  cultivation  before 
their  tenants,  and  have  given  the  necessary  en- 
couragement to  follow  these  examples,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  observe  what  improvements  have  been 
made  on  the  face  of  the  country  ; but  in  some 
forlorn  districts,  where  the  people  had  none  of 
these  aids,  improvements  of  every  kind  are  very 
far  behind,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country 
very  disgusting  to  a person  of  any  feeling,  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  situation  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  attention,  which  has  lately  been  bestowed 
by  the  Legi'lature  on  improving  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
lower  class  of  people,  is  highly  meritorious  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  It  is  honourable  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  these  enlightened  men,  who  pro- 
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jected  such  great  undertakings  : it  is  honourablf 
to  the  humanity  and  patriotism  of  the  great  na,>. 
tional  council,  who  adopted  the  proposal,  and  gave 
it  the  sanction  of  legislative  authority  : and  it  is 
honourable  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  gentlemen 
of  property,  in  those  countries,  where  public 
works  of  such  magnitude  are  to  be  carried  on,  by 
their  entering  so  fully,  and  so  cordially  into 
measures,  which,  in  the  interim,  bring  such  a 
load  of  expense  upon  themselves.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  attributed  to  every  class  of  men, 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  business,  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress  and  in  all  its  bearings  j 
and  it  is  not  only  wished,  but  expected  by  every 
friend  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  that  thi^ 
may  be  the  prelude  of  other  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  Highlands,  and  an  earnest  of 
the  paternal  regard  of  a beneficent  Sovereign,  ai^ 
of  the  attention  of  his  Government,  to  that  valu- 
able race  of  men  w'ho  inhabit  these  regions. 

It  cannot  1 1 ave  escaped  the  observation  of  any 
man,  who  is  aapiainted  with  the  history  of  hi§ 
country,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  local 
manners  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  that  it 
is  neither  easy  for  government  to  over-rate  the 
value  of  these  men,  nor  to  be  more  attentive  to 
tlicir  happiness,  than  they  have  a just  claim  to 
expect  from  their  country.  I'hey  have  uniformly 
proved  themselves  to  be  warm  in  their  attach- 
wenlfj  true  to  the  c.inse  they  espouse,  steady  in. 
i their 
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their  en^jTements,  patient  under  many  priva- 
tions, vigorous  in  tlieir  constitution,  inured  to  toil, 
active  in  their  motions,  indefatigable  in  exertion, 
and  fearless  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Descended,  or  conceiving  themselves  to  be  de- 
scended, from  some  renowned  Leader  of  their 
tribe,  and  counting  kindred  with  the  Chieftain  of 
their  own  time,  they  feel  the  impulse  of  honour, 
natural  to  sucli  blood,  and  becoming  such  con- 
nexion ; and  disdain  to  bring  a stiiin  upon  their 
Clan,  by  bringing  a stain  upon  themselves.  This 
p’ide  of  clanship  aifects  their  manners,  their  ha- 
bits, their  conversation,  their  sentiments,  their 
address,  and  their  prospects  in  life.  It  inspires 
them  with  a certain  elevation  of  mind,  which  is 
perhaps  unfriendly  to  the  drudgery  of  continued/ 
labour,  while  untutored  by  experience  or  not 
supported  by  clear  views  of  interest.  It  gives 
them  however  consequence  in  their  own  eji^es, 
and  they  aspire  to  obtain  the  same  consequence 
in  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  desire  of  being  well  informed  gives  them 
an  inquisitive  turn,  W'hich  is  often  censured  by 
strangers.  While  one  of  the  vulgar,  in  many 
parts  of  the  low  country  that  I could  name,  can 
hardly  tell  you  the  name  of  his  laird  or  of  his 
house  ; while  he  cannot  direct  you  with  certainty^ 
to  the  proper  road,  or  mention  the  number  of 
miles  to  places  not  very  distant  from  his  door,  a 
Highlander  of  the  same  rank,  can  trace  .the  pedi- 
■ - ' .a  3 gree 
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gree  of  -his  chieftain  for  many  generations,  the 
connexions  of  his  family  in  various  countries, 
and  very  |)iobably  the  time,  uiien  his  own  pro- 
genitors came  oft'  the  family.  Ask  him  the  way 
and  the  distance ; to  a person  in  the  habit  of  a 
gentleman,  he  will  describe  the  road,  for  a whole 
day’s  journey,  stages,  miles  and  all  ; but  he  must 
be  told  something  in  return,  to  give  him  conse- 
quence among  his  neighbours,  as  a person  of  in- 
telligence and  information. 

' Long  had  the  jealousy  of  government  looked  ‘ 
upon  these  men  with  distrust.  They  had  been 
dreaded,  insulted,  injured,  from  the  revolution 
until  the  eve  of  the  first  American  war,  when  the 
comprehensive  mind  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham 
discovered  their  value,  and  caressed  them. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system 
were  legally*  abolished  in  1748j  yet  the  spirit  of 
that  institution  retained  its  full  force  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  for  many  years  after  that  period. 
That  great  man  knew  the  Highlanders  were  still 
attached  to  their  Chiefs,  either  by  consanguinity, 
or  gratitude,  or  affection,  or  by  the  combined  and 
irresistible  influence  of  these  and  every  other  tie, 
which  endear  men  to  each  other.  He  accordingly 
employed  the  heads  of  their  tribes  in  the  royal 
army  ; and  the  different  Clans  followed  the  stand- 
ards, which  their  fathers  had  attended  jn  a very 
different  cause : yet  still  they  were  the  ensigns 
of  their  tribe;  and  their  Chieftains  were  their 
...  ’ leader^ 
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leaders.  His  cause  was  theirs.  Their  reasoning 
went  no  farther.  Their  expertness  in  genealogy 
enabled  them  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  stem  and' 
its  branches,  which,  at  two  periods,  had  been 
the  cause  of  their  unwise  resistance ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  abstract  political  questions  about 
hereditary  right  and>  the  interpretation  of  acts  of 
parliament,  were  despised  as  beyond  their  reach, 
or  swallowed  up  in  the  veneration  they  had  for  the 
Chiefs  of  their  tribes. 

* I appeal  to  the  history  of  every  wRr'  in  W'hich 
we  have  been  engaged  since  that  period,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  unshaken  loyalty  and  of  the  uh-- 
daunted  bravery  of  that  people  ; and  what  ought 
to  claim  particular  attention  from  the  Legislature 
at  this  day,  I appeal  to  the  great  numbers  that 
were  employed  in  the  army,  no  less  than  to  their 
prowess. 

Thus  the  policy  of  an  enlightened  govemnient 
has  of  late  trusted  them  ; and  the  Highlanders 
have  proved  themselves,  on  all  occasions,  worthy 
of  that  confidence.  They  have  been  regularly 
called  forth  in  the  time  of  need  ; with  alacrity 
they  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  country,  and  slied 
their  blood  in  streams  in  its  defence.  They  have 
uniformly  manifested  the  same  zeal,  the  same 
firmness  and  the  same ' magnanimity,  in  a na- 
tional cause,  which  they  had  formerly  shown  in 
another.  They  have  the  same  energy,  but  the 
object  is  changed ; the  same  martial  spirit  in  its 
*'  »4  , influ- 
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iqfluence,  ljut  different  io  its  direction.  Theyr 
are  this  maraejit  ,thc  njpst  steady  friends,  pf 
Crown,  having  tiieir  souls  warmed  with  the, 
purest  santiments  I of  loyalty.  Such  are  the. 
Highlanders  of,  Qur  time;  and  such  they  have 
been  growing. mprp  and  h^pre  during  these  forty, 
or,  hfty  years,  Pvery  rpatjt,;  who  is  acquainted; 
with  the  statp  of  tins  epuptry,  knows  that  therp 
is  not  a feature  strained  ; hht  that  tlhs  piptpfe  U, 
far  short  of  the  original.  . , • < , 

, How  are  these  people  tp  be  treated  ? Is  Qo- 
vemment  hpnnd  to  do  aoy  thing  for  them,  or  1^ 
it  not  ? , .^re.  Kings  to  the  nursing  fathers,  and, 
Queens  to,  be  nursing  mothers,,  according  to, 
the  dictate?  of  the  highest  antlmrity  regarded  by 
ipankipd  ?,i,  Is  it  not  enough  that  upvvards  of  aft 
hundred  thousand  of  th^^e, people  have  already 
been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  country* 
never  to  return  ? Most  the  remainder  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  that  exan?,ple  ? Is  there-  no  re^, 
medy  to  prevent  this  voluntary  exile  of  its  inba-* 
bitants  ? Are  the  Highlands  to  be  depopulated  ? 
Is  this  limb  of  the  empire  to  be  abandoned  as 
useless,  when  threatened  \vith  a mortaj  di^ase  ? 
Hoes  the  State  owe  nq  paternal  regard  to  thea^ 
men  ? ILs  |t  not  a debt  of  gratitude  due  by  their 
country,,  tocherish  thepi  ? Is  it  not  the  spundeat 
policy  to  nprseund  to  rear  that  i^e  of  pepp|p  .? 
Have  they  not  conferred  pA  th®  en^jre  tl)ye,ipoat 
important  oWigationsr  is  there  po  r^yrn  iq 
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be  made,  -no  duty  to  be  performed,  in  requiting- 
tliese  obligations  ? Are  all  our  wars  at  an  end  ? 
Is  there  to  be  no  future  struggle  to  ward  off 
danger,  or  to  maintain  our  rank  in  the  scale. 
nations  ? Is  there  no  such  virtue  in  the  ethio^ 
of  this  country,  as  public  or  national  gratitude  ? 
Is  gratitude  confined  to  individuals  alone,  to  io" 
feriors  only,  or  to  persons  of  the  same  rank  in 
liie  ? Does  this  amiable  virtue,  which  has 
always  been  thought  to  require  no  law  to  recom- 
mend it  but  its  own  native  excellence,  rise  no 
higher  among  men  ? Is  no  return,  no  thankful* 
ness,  no  recompense,  due  from  the  great  to  the 
little,  from  the  high  to  the  low,  for  the  most 
substantial  favours  ? Is  there  no  regard  to  be 
paid  to  their  interest,  no  good  offices  due  from 
the  governing  to  the  governed,  for  all  that  these 
people  have  done,  and  are  still  willing  to  un- 
dergo, in  support  of  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
Britain  ? Yes,  surely.  The  national  gratitude 
is  always  awake.  Our  Admirals  and  our  Gene- 
nerals  frequently  receive  the  public  thanks  of 
their  grateful  country,  are  enriched  by  tlie  bounty 
of  the  Senate,  and  ennoble<l  by  the  gratitude  of 
their  Sovereign  ; and  are  not  the  men  of  meaiv^ 
condition  and  of  lower  rank,  who  enabled  these 
leaders  to  conquer,  deswving  of  some  respectful 
mark  of  attention,  of  the  same  nature,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  which  may  be  suitable 
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to  their  conditions  ami  circumstances  in  life  ? 
That  they  are,  none,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny. 
The  national  principle  of  retribution  in  good 
offices,  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  merit’ 
of  having  earned  them,  is  similar,  though  of  a 
different  amount;  and  although  the  separate  me- 
rit of  every  individual  in  the  ranks,  cannot 
amount  to  that  of  their  commander  ; yet  the  va- 
lorous deeds  of  a whole  army  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and  the  meritorious  earnings  of  a whole 
million  of  people,  the  supposed  population  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  u hile  entire,  deserve  to 
be  rewarded  by  some  mark  of  national  benefi- 
cence. I’lie  achievements  of  such  a body  of 
brave,  loyal  men,  which  ai'e  already  upon  record 
in  the  annals  of  their  country,  and  the  future 
deeds  of  valour,  of  which  they  are  capable,  in  its 
defence,  if  they  remain  in  Britain,  are  objects  of 
the  last, importance.  There  can  be  no  apology 
for  treating  that  pct:>ple  with  neglect ; no  excuse 
for  the  Government  of  this  country,  for  suffering 
them  to  be  lost  to  Britain.  We  must  be  regarded 
by  the  world,  not  only  as  devoid  of  compassion, 
and  strangers  to  humanity,  but  as  guilty  of  na- 
tional ingratitmle,  indifltrent  to  our  own  pros- 
perity, and  politically  blind,  unless  the  wings  of 
protection  be  spread  over  them,  and  every  nerve 
strained  to  render  emigration  unnecessary,  and 
prevent  their  removal  to  another  country.'  But 
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this  can  only  be  done  by  conciliating  their  affec- 
tions, and  by  providing  in  good  earnest  the  means 
of  their  comfort  and  happiness  at  home. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  Highlands 
from  becoming  a desert  ? What  remedy  ought 
to  be  applied  to  ward  off  in  time  this  national  ca- 
lamity, which  may  soon  become  irremediable  ? 
How  are  these  mountaineers  to  be  retained  in 
their  own  country,  and  that  race  of  people  pre- 
served from  becoming  extinct  in  Britain 

To  attempt  a full  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  questions  in  this  place,  would  lead  into  a 
discussion  unsuitable  to  the  length  of  an  Intro- 
duction, and  anticipate  some  of  the  observations 
that  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  sections 
of  the  following  Report.  But  if  my  abilities  were 
equal  to  my  willingness  of  doing  justice  to  this 
part  of  my  subject,  the  antidotes  to  be  proposed, 
as  preventives  of  emigration,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
not  only  induce  the  Highlanders  to  remain  in 
their  own  country,  but  will  promote  their  prospe- 
rity, and  ensure  their  comfort,  beyojid  that  of 
any  former  age. 
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l.  There  is  not  much  of  whut  may  be  called 
low  land,  in  the  county  to  which  this  Ilejmrt  refers. 
NVhen  one  takes  his  station  on  the  parapet  of  Fort 
(icor^e,  or,  walking  round  the  btiUcries,  takes  a view 
of  all  within  his  horizon  ; besides  what  appears  of  other 
counties,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  the  prospect  west- 
ward within  this  county,  where  a strath  of  fine  coun- 
try presents  itself,  stretching  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Murray  and  Beauly  Firths ; tJie  town  of  luverness, 
the  capital  of  the  county,  with  its  shipping  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  or  sailing  to  and  from  that  port; 
tlie  villages  of  the  fishermen  along  the  coast;  the  seats 
of  gentlemen,  glittering  through  magnificent  planta- 
tions of  aged  trees  ; the  fields  regularly  enclosed,  and 
▼ariegated  by  the  diversified  appearance  of  white  and 
green  cro])s,  or  fallow ; venerable  old  castles,  the  for- 
tresses of  times  that  are  past,  and  the  habitations  of 
phieftains,  whose  names  are  renowned  in  tlie  page  of 
history  as  the  pride  of  their  country  and  the  terror  of 
its  enemies  ; the  vast  forests  of  countless  trees  on  the 
brow  of  every  hill,  planted  by  the  jjrescrtt  or  last 
generation  of  landed  gentlemen,  which  afford  shelter 
to  the  lower  grounds ; and  the  lofty  mountains,  on  the 
west,  which  reach  the  clouds;  and  bound  the  prospect 
in  that  direction  ? — These,  and  various  other  point#’ 
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of  beauty  and  ji^andeur,  contemplated  from  this  sta- 
tion, and  illustrated  by  the  judicious  remarks  of  the 
Governor,  the  Hon.  James  Stewart,  compensate,  in 
a sjreat  measure,  to  a sentimental  traveller,  the  fatigue 
of  a dreary  journey  through  the  midland  roads,  which 
lead  uorthwEtid  to  this  delightful  district. 

2.  Beyond  the  town  of  Inverness,  and  a few  miles 
west  from  the  ferry  ofKessack,  which  by  an  isthmus 
separates  the  Murray  Firth  from  that  of  Beauty,  there 
is  a pleasant  spot,  called  the  Aird.  From  the  en«i- 
nence  of  Kirkhill,  near  to  the  house  of  Major  Fraser 
of  Newton,  you  stand  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
most  euchanting  prospects  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. In  natural  beauty,  wood  and  water,  hill  and 
dale,  richness  of  soil,  both  clay  and  loam,  elegance 
of  buildings,  spirit  of  cultivation,  orchards,  cnclo- 
snres,  and  variety  of  crops,  nothing  in  any  country 
can  exceed  the  Aird. 

On  the  north  flows  the  river  IJeauly,  a ])lacid,  wind- 
ing, majestic  stream,  which  discharges  itself  into  a 
Firth  of  the  same  name,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tweeu  the  counties  of  Boss  and  Inverness.  The  moul- 
dering ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Beauty,  are  situated 
on  the  fertile  brink  of  this  sheet  of  water  ; a select 
spot,  the  beauty  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
French  name,  which  signifies  n fine  p/acf.  The  gen- 
tlemen’s houses  OH  the  Boss-shire  side  of  the  Firth, 
rising  in  succession  from  the  shore,  on  a gentle  accli- 
vity of  country,  with  their  wcll-drcsscd  lawns,  afford 
a beautiful  variety  in  that  direction. 

Towards  the  east,  the  prospect  iS  boundless,  along 
the  Firths  by  the  tract  of  Inverness  and  Fort  George, 
to  the  German  Ocean : while  near  at  handy  the  sea 
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has  left  several  hundred  acres  of  rich  slimy  ground, 
.which  is  overflowed  every  tide,  to  stimulate  the  en- 
terprise, and  reward  the  industry,  of  future  improvers, 
who,  by  proper  embankments,  may  enrich  them- 
selves and  their  country. 

On  the  soutli,  the  beautiful  place  of  Moniac  lies 
snug  and  warm  under  the  covert  of  extensive  and 
thriving  plantations.  To  the  south-west  llclladrum, 
in  the  highest  state  of  agriculture,  rears  its  bead, — a 
princely  mansion,  where  every  inch  of  ground  is 
turned  to  the  best  account.  But  this  place  and  Beau- 
fort are  best  seen  from  the  western  entry  off  the  Aird, 
and  merit  a particular  description  in  another  place, 
it  is  not  meant  at  present  to  encroach  on  the  general 
topography  of  the  county,  but  only  to  look  around 
and  refresh  the  eye,  and  tell  the  reader,  or  convince 
him,  if  1 can,  that  the  whole  of  Inverness-shire  is  not 
that  dreary,  gloomy,  and  barren  country,  which  some 
persons  may  suppose. 

S.  The  county  under  review  is  distinguished  from 
other  parts  of  Scotland  in  a variety  of  respects.  Im- 
mense as  the  extent  of  the  hills  may  seem  to  be,  they 
were  mostly  covered  in  former  times,  about  half  way 
from  tin;  base  to  the  top,  with  natural  firs ; and  many- 
of  the  lower  moors  in  IHce  manner.  There  is  complete 
evidence  of  this  fact,  from  the  large  roots  of  fir  trees 
found  matted  together,  in  all  the  mossy  ground  in 
these  situations,  which  the  inhabitants  dig  up  from 
year  to  year  for  fuel,  not  only  in  thb  county,  but  in 
those  parts  of  the  shires  of  Perth,  Argyle,  Elgin, 
Banflf,  Aberdeen,  and  Angus,' which  are  adjacent  to 
that  of  Inverness.  Stocks  of  the  same  species  of  timber 
we  found  in  these  places  in  similar  circumstances. 

If 
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If  the  Biuift  of  gylta  CaledoHla,  M We  may 
was  given  fey  the  Rnmctns  to  the  largest  wood  iit  Scot- 
land, by  way  of  digUnction,  there  is  at  least  a strong 
probability,  tliart  an  extent  of  growing  pine,  besides 
other  wood,  which  covered  the  whole  hills  and  mncll 
of  tlie  krw  gronnd  of  Intemcss-shire,  and  sneh  great 
tracts  of  so  many  other  contiguons  counties,  and  what 
may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  ferthcf  north,  Would 
appear  to  them  deserving  that  disfinguished  appella- 
tion. Bitch,  which  mounts  to  the  very  brow  ctf  a hill, 
and  aller,  which  covets  swamps  and  richer  ground, 
are  often  intetspersed  with  the  fir ; so  that.  In  all  like- 
lihood, moch  more  surface  in  these  regions  bad  bceir 
eovered  with  wood,  than  what  now  appears  occupied 
by  growing  firs  or  by  decayed  fir-stocks.-  Tlie  #e- 
sinous  cpiality  of  the  fir  preserves  it  for  any  letlgth  of 
time  from  ctwtuptkm,  while  the  other  kinds  fell'  ra- 
pidly into  a stale  of  decomposition,  and  tnix  with  the 
soil,  unless  they  arc  buried  deep  itr  mess  and  excludcdl 
i^m  air. 

^ This  formidable  barrier,  which  reached  from  sea 
to  sea,  anti  of  whose  breadth  no  stranger,  land, 
Conld  form  any  conception,  most  have  appalled  all 
invaders  from  the  sonth.  The  frightenerf  Rmnanx 
wewM  therefore  magnify  this  immeirsc  forest,  which, 
for  any  thtng  tlmt  in  known,  they  never  durst  pencsj' 
t»atein  anycRreetiow. 

There  are  very  veneraWte  remains  of  tin#  wood  sfiFl'- 
gnvwing.  No  Icsh  than  15,000  »cr«  of  natural  firs  m- 
Strathspey,  on  the  estates  of  fliw  Dtrifee  of  Gordon,  an# 
Mr-  Grant,  oC  RotbiemnrdVus ; a long  tr««t  of  couatiy 
OT  Cbfomd  Oameroo  of  Lochief’s  proper^,  at  the  sidW 
of  L<wl*vrhff^ ; a sfmilar  district  in-  Gfengavy,  o* 
Colonel  M^DoneB’s  esfsrte;  tfee  SBeaff  osf  the  GleiMuo-- 
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riston  lands ; besides  the  large  fir  wood  of  S(tathglaS) 
the  property  of  Mr.  Chisholm  of  Chisholm;  These 
gentlemen  derive  a considerable  revenue  from  their 
woods,  by  floating  the  timber  down  to  the  sea,  both 
east  and  west. 

It  was  asserted  in  the  Report  of  the  county  of 
Perth,  as  a peculiar  feature  of  that  part  of  Scotland, 
that  it  contained  more  oak-copse  than  all  the  rest  of 
North  Britain  l I venture  now  to  state,  that  the  shire 
of  Inverness  contains  more  natural  flrs,  than  all  our 
other  counties. 

4.  What  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  already 
done,  is  a presage  of  what  they  are  desirous  to  do, 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  Their  industry  has 
been  unremitted;  their  activity  has  surmounted  many 
difliculties ; their  wisdom,  in  devising  the  best  plans 
of  improvement,  and  their  perseverance  in  pursuing 
them,  demonstrate  the  utility  of  such  an  institution. 

We  have  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Conven- 
tions of  Burghs,  for  the  benefit  of  Trade  ; we  have 
Trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and 
Fisheries  ; and  various  Societies  established  by  char- 
ters from  the  Crown,  for  investigating  the  Antiquities 
of  the  country,  for  the  in\provement  of  general  Lite- 
rature, and  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  High- 
lands, besides  some  othets  of  inferior  note,  which 
embrace  different  objects,  all  tending  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  empire.  It  is  astonishing  that  in  these 
enlightened  times,  and  among  a discerning  enterprise 
ing  people,  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  cultivation  of  our  soil,  and  meliorating 
the  breeds  of  our  cattle,  a national  object  of  such 
magnitude,  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  The 
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cftiiSR  of  ihls  (Iblny  may  have  arisen  from  ihis  circum- 

stance;  until  the  proprietors  otlaiul  thought  seriously 

of  improving  their  estates,  and  of  putting  their  ow  n 
liand,  as  it  were,  to  the  plough,  it  was  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  any  substantial  or  enlarged  improvement  ot 
the  soil  was  to  take  its  rise  among  the  peasantry.  In 
my  own  remembrance,  it  was  thought  a most  extraor- 
dinary  oecurrence,  and  an  undertaking  which  none 
but  gentlemen  of  fortune  could  attempt,  when  a soli- 
tary^^spot  of  a few  acres,  sown  with  red  clover  and 
rye-grass,  made  its  appearance  in  a district  of  coun- 
try thirty  miles  long,  closely  inhabited,  and  all  under 
tilla^re.  But  the  times  are  changed.  Most  of  the 

gentlemen  now  are  improvers  themselves;  and  their 

tenants  follow  their  example.  ‘ ' 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 'Board  of  Agnciilture, 
the  state  of  the  country  will  l»e  brought  to  light,  and 
(he  most  approved  modes  of  culture  not  only  pointed 
out  to  the  gentlemen,  buf  disseminated  araoi^  the 
•tenantry  in  every  corner  of  the  island.  Whoever 
can  discern,  that  incalculable  advantages  maybe  de- 
rived from  the  labours  of  this  Beard,  .and  would  wish 
to  see  their  hands  strengthened  in  their  arduous  duty, 
cannot  fail  also  to  wish  to  see  their  funds  incrc^ed. 
This  is  the  desire  of  thousands;  and  sooner  or  later 
this  desire  will  be  accomplished.  What  great  sums 
have  been  already  expended  for  the  religious  instruc 
tion  of  the  Jlighlands,  and  for  promoting  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  inhabitants!  Why  should  the  agricul- 
, viral  improvement  of  the  people  be  neglerted  I 
-Why  should  not  the  allowance  to  the  Board  be  in- 
creased, in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  tlidse  ob- 
jects they  have  in  view  1 The  whole  benefit  ^^ould 
redound*  to  the  public  : the  labour  alone  is  theim- 
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It  docs  not  often  happen,  that  this  or  any  other  go- 
vernment lays  out  money,  which  returns  with  inte- 
rest; but  liere  tlie  return  will  be  double  tile  capital ; 
and  all  that  capital  and  Increase  will  flow  ultimately 
into  the  national  purse.  The  soil  of  Britain  may  be 
rendered,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Board,  productive 
of  human  food  to  a degree  at  present  unknown : and 
that  increase  of  subsistence  will  encourage  an  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  same  proportion ; and  the 
useful  labour  of  that  increased  population  will  most 
assuredly  augment  the  national  revenue,  no  less  than 
the  national  strength. 

In  a letter  wiiich  I had  lately  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  that  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmaif, 
George  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Dunnichen,  who  had 
served  his  country  with  increasing  reputation  in  seve- 
ral parliaments,  I find  the  following  passage.  After 
deploring  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  be 
says, — “ In  contemplating  this  subject,  one  is  some- 
times tempted  to  form  Utopiqn  wishes.  \ wish,  af- 
ter the  forfeited  estates  were  restored,  the  Board  fof 
improving  the  Highlands  had  been  continued,  and 
some  fund  put  at  its  disposal,  for  the  purposes  of 
preserving  the  people,  improving  the  soil,  and  in- 
creasing the  woods  of  that  immense  portion  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Board  was  composed  of  public  spirited 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  acting  without  fee  or  icf 
ward,  except  a salary  to  the  secretary.” 

5.  Were  the  revenues  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture! 
commensurate  to  the  schemes  of  public  utility  which 
they  might  have  in  view,  it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate 
all  the  variety  of  different  objects  that  may  appear 
worthy  of  their  attention,  or  to  anticipate  the  amount 
' c 2 ot 
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of  (lie  obligations  t|icy  may  confer  on  their  country. 
Besides  tlie  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  beautify- 
ing the  face  of  the  country,  they  might  apply  their 
mind  to  the  nature  of  the  exports  both  in  quality  and 
in  kind,  from  the  Highland  districts — the  wool,  the 
hides,  the  bark,  the  lead,  the  yarn,  and  many  other 
materials,  some  entirely  raw  and  others  half  wrought, 
which  arc  sold  by  the  natives  at  a low  price,  and 
sent  froiii  the  northern  comities  toother  places  to  be 
manufactured.  'I'hcse.  arc  afterwards  bought  back, 
at  a much  higher  price,  by  those  who  sold  them, 
which  tends  to  beggar  the  country  where  the  articles 
were  originally  produced. 

Our  imjjorts  both  in  the  Highlands  and  crscwIierB 
might  claim' their  attention,  and  various  expedients 
might  be  pointed  out,  to  lessen  the  quantity  by 
means  of  internal  industry,  or  the  cheapest  and  best 
markets  pointed  out  for  such  as  the  country  can  nei- 
ther produce,  nor  conveniently  want.  But  the  pre- 
sent funds  of  the  Board  being  inadequate  to  those 
purposes,  their  views  must  be  limited  by  their  power? 
and  the  increase  of  their  ability  depends  on  the  gene- 
rosity and  patriotism  of  the  public. 

0.  Independent  of  the  powerful  effect,  which  lh« 
prosecution  of  the  fisheries  on  the  w est  coast  of  this 
and  the  other  nortlicrn  counties,  may  have  as  a col- 
lateral remedy  against  emigration,  it  is  my  duty  to 
point  out  the  inliuence  which  this  mca.sure  will  not 
fail  to  have,  in  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  in  time  of  war.  The  warlike  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  hath  been  glanced 
at  above ; but  little  or  no  notice  has  been  takeli  of 
ilheir  maritime  situation,  not  of  their  qualifications  as 
' sailors- 
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iiailora.  Their  consiant  Liihit.s,  from  (lieir  carlio4 
years,  of  a sea-fariii<r  life,  and  their  intrt;j)iclify  in 
braviii"  llie  diintfers  of  the  o<  ean,  in  I lie  midst  of 
tempests,  of  shoals,  of  rnrrpiits,  of  rocks,  of  eddy 
Avinds  and  contrary  tides,  and  all  llie  otlier  perils, 
which  would  make  a mere  landman  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance, cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  I/ct  them 
be  possessed  of  all  the  ns'ersion  from  the  drudgery  of 
labour,  which  those,  who  despise  or  undervalue 
them,  may  allege  ; yet  their  various  qualifications 
as  expert  seamen,  ought,  to  endear  them  to  Britain, 
and  make  every  man,  who  svishes  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence, and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  eoiiii- 
trj-,  desirous  of  preserving  them,  and  of  seeing  them 
caressed  and  employed. 

Cast  your  eye  along  the  shores  of  the  continenhd 
part  of  Scotland;  look  round  the  multitude  of  islands, 
which,  like  another  Archipelago,  are  scatteitnl  along 
the  whole  west  coast,  'rrace  the  Aviudiiig  ba^s  and 
creeks,  and  the  long  arms  of  mediterraiieaii  seas,  which 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Measure  all 
this  length  of  shore,  and  be  convinecd  from  ocular 
demonstration,  that  there  is  no  part  of  IJrltiiiti  belter 
calcnlated  for  nursing  a numerous  lireed  of  sailors,  (he 
most  daring  and  de.vlerons  which  can  be  found  in  any 
country. 

If  the  populiilion  of  these  provinces,  which  arc 
termed  the  llighlandst,  be  one  million  : if  one  half  of 
those  be  males  ; if,  again,  one  half  of  these  be  men, 
acquainted  with  tlic  sea — here  you  luu-e  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  males  of  all  ages,  who  have  cither 
been  in  their  youth,  or  now  are,  or,  Avheu  grown  up, 
shall  be,  intrepid  sailors.  JiCt  one  half  of  these  be  de- 
ducted, as  too  young,  or  superannuated,  and  there 
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remains  one  hundred  and  tvenfy-five  thousand  in  (he 
Highlands,  fit,  atall  times,  as  things  now  stand,  for  im-i 
mediate  service  on  hoard  Ilis  Majesty’s  fleet,  upon  rer 
ceivingpropcreneouragement,  Ncvcrtlicless,  the  matter  ' 
cannot  remain  in  this  situation,  liilher  the  Highlands 
will  be  depopulated,  if  (hey  arc  neglect e<l,  or  the 
mind)ers  of  the  people  may  be  increased  ; nay,  I ex- 
pect to  demonstrate  before  (his  Report  is  brought  to  a 
plose,  that  their  population  may  be  at  least  doubled, 
and  better  fed  and  better  lodged,  by  proper  attention, 
than  they'  are  at  present,  The  national  advantages 
•which  a maritime  state  is  able  to  derive  from  subjects 
duly  bred  to  the  sea,  are  so  great  and  so  manifest,  that 
it  would  be  wasting  time  to  enter  largely  upon  (hat  snlw 
ject.  Whoever  sees  not  the  truth  of  this  at  a glance, 
or  would  require  it  to  be  established  by  proof,  is  blind 
to  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  ignorant  of  the  hisr 
tory  of  (he  world.  What  was  it  that  raised  the  Tyrians 
of  old  to  such  eminence  and  wealth  ? Their  sailors. 
What  was  it  that  enabletl  (he  Carthaginians  so  long  to 
jival  Rome  in  her  best  days  ? Their  sailors.  M'hat 
•was  it  (hat  brought  the  paltry  kingdom  of  Portugml, 
during  a certain  period,  to  such  a rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  enabled  the  Portuguese  to  colonize  great 
and  distant  countries  ? Their  sailors.  W hat  raised  the 
fishing  villages  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  midst  of  mardies 
and  swamps,  to  be  great  and  flourishing  cities  ? Their 
trade.  But  what  gave  them  that  trade  and  wealth, 
and  enabled  them,  about  a century  and  a half  ago, 
haughtily  |o  assert  ihe  empire  of  the  ocean  ? Their 
fishermen  becoming  sailors.  What  has  raised  our 
own  country  to  a pitch  of  glory  and  power,  unexam-! 
pled  in  all  former  ages  ? Our  Navy.  What  will  se-> 
cure  our  prosperity,  otur  uidcpgndcQce,  our  very  ex- 
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Isteiice  ? Our  Navy.  What  will  enablo  us  to  transmit 
our  privileges  to  our  childreu  ? Our  Navy.  Let  Eu- 
rope, if  it  77iust  happen,  be  turned  upside  down  ; but 
let  my  country  drcfid  no  foe,  while  she  is  wise  enough 
to  be  adding  to  her  naval  strength,  to  be  cherishing 
her  sailors,,  and  keeping  her  fostering  arms  around 
every  nursery  of  future  seamen. 

Suppose  that  the  proprietors  in  the  Highlands 
should  be  averse  to  establish  fishing  villages,  in  proper 
stations  and  under  proper  regulations,  upon  their 
estates  ; but  I cannot  suppose  it : yet  let  us  suppose 
that  any  of  them  would  be  unwilling  to  do  so  ; is  it 
not  competent  fur  Government  to  say,  there  is  a sta- 
tion on  your  property  fit  for  a village,  with  suitable 
accommodations  for  fishermen ; either  establish  a vil- 
lage there  yourself,  or  dispose  of  a piece  of  ground  in 
that  place  to  the  state,  according  to  the  valuation  of  a 
jury,  and  we  shall  colonize  it  ? It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  W riter  of  an  Agricultural  Report  to  give  judg- 
ment between  the  public  and  a private  proprietor,  in  this 
or  any  other  matter.  Absolute  power  must  reside  some;* 
where  in  every  effective  government,  and  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  generally  competent  for  that  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  its  own  preservation,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  with  or  without  instances  to  exem- 
plify every  supposable  case.  But  the  analogy  in  the 
matter  alluded  to  is  very  nearly  allied,  if  not  exactly 
eimilar,  to  what  happens  almost  every  session  of  par- 
liament, in  regulating  the  embellishment  or  enlarge- 
ment of  cities,  in  changing  the  line  of  roads,  and  in 
directing  the  course  of  canals. 

There  is  no  man  in  Britain  who  is  not  prdbably  of 
opinion,  tltat  ho  has  enough  of  taxes  to  pay.  Yet 
. . c 4 nolwith- 
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notwithstanding  their  amount,  I am  confidwit  that 
every  friend  of  his  country  would  prefer  being  taxed  in 
a fair  proportion  of  his  wealth,  to  enable  Government 
to  take  measures  for  securing  the  services  of  double  the 
present  nuralxT  of  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy,  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere-  Better  to 
be  taxed  to  the  last  shilling,  than  sulfcr  our  fleets  to 
be  unmanned,  our  shores  insulted,  or  our  houses  pil- 
laged, by  any  rival  power. 

7.  The  county  of  Inverness  is  the  first  that  one 
meets,  going  northward,  which  reaches  from  sea  to 
sea.  It  comprehends  a considerable  tract  of  shore  on 
the  German  Ocean  ; and  its  shores  on  the  Atlantic 
alone,  including  the  islands,  are  more  extensive  than 
the  whole  sea-coast  of  any  of  our  other  counties,  Ar» 
gyleshire  alone  excepted. 

When  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  finished,  the  conve- 
niences for  trade  which  shall  then  pertain  to  the  shire 
of  Inverness,  no  man  at  this  day  can  estimate  by  spe- 
culation : they  can  only  be  understood  in  their  full 
extent  when  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  losing  no  time  in  preparing  for  this 
event,  by  establishing  villages,  as  alluded  to  formerly, 
along  the  navigable  coast,  that  the  people  may  avail 
themselves  of  these  favourable  circumstances  when 
they  occur,  and  have  the  means  in  their  poww  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves  and  families,  and  of  being  ulti* 
mately  useful  to  the  slate. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  popiilation  increases 
faster  in  fishing-towns  than  in  any  other  place,  owing 
to  the  nature  and  abundance  of  their  food.  Those 
who  live  upon  butcher  meat  arc  least  of  all  prolific  t 
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»nd  persons  living  on  milk  and  vegetables,  or  farinuce- 
«us  food,  not  so  prolific  as  the  former,  but  more  so 
than  the  latter. 

Wherever  mankind  derive  their  prhicipal  subsist-- 
ence  from  the  sea,  we  find  them  multiply  more  ra- 
pidly than  in  any  inland  district  of  the  same  country. 
By  casting  our  eye  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotia ndj 
what  a multitude  of  populous  villages  ! what  swarms 
of  children  ! One  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
whole  side  of  the  country  seem  to  be  collected  within  a 
mile  of  the  sea-shore  ; and  yet  perhaps  not  one  half  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  smaller  towns  could  be  subsisted- 
by  all  the  grain  consumetl  in  them  ; the  corn  raised  in 
the  country  adjacent,  being  in  a great  measure  carried 
coastways  to  some  other  market.  May  a benevolent 
mind  indulge  the  hope,  and  anticipate  the  event,  that 
in  some  future  day  Scotland  shall  have  its  fishing  vil- 
lages, though  perhaps  not  in  such  numbers,  on  the 
west  coast,  as  are  now  on  the  east  coast,  and  that  these 
will  teem  with  people. 

In  place  of  going  into  any  farther  detail  of  general 
observations  upon  national  or  local  subjects,  which 
seem  to  be  of  importance  suflicient  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  I take  the  liberty  to  refer  to  some 
remarks  of  that  nature,  prefixed  to  the  .Agricultural 
Report  of  Perthshire  ; such  as  these — I’hat  the  exam- 
ple of  proprietors  who  are  successful  improvers,  willjn 
due  time  be  followed  by  the  tenantry : that  iii  all  cases 
industry  is  the  parent  of  wealth  : that  all  improve- 
ments are  generally  progressive  from  cast  to  west : 
that  the  prosperity  of  a nation  depends  on  the  labour 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  those  who  are 
usefully  employed  2 that  landed  property  is  nearly 
allied  to  a raw  material  in  the  hands  of  a manufacturer, 
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which  being  a dead  stock,  requires  another  stock  fa 
pat  it  in  motion,  before  if  can  In!  brought  to  its 
nUimate  value;  hence  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  agriculture:  that  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  is 
more  speedily  acquired  and  more  safely  piaelised, 
■when  obtained  by  example  and  learned  by  ex\x;rience, 
than  by  theoretical  reasoning  upon  abstract  principles: 
and  that  the  insular  situation  of  Britain  calls  loudly 
upon  every  man  of  reflection,  in  every  rank  of  life,  to 
pay  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  for  sup- 
porting the  increasing  population  of  the  country  ; be- 
cause, if  ever  we  lose  our  envieil  superiority  at  sea  (a 
misfortune  deeply  to  be  deplored),  not  only  shall  our 
irade  be  lost,  and  the  sinews  of  our  power  be  cut,  but 
every  person  in  Britain  who  cannot  find  subsistence  at 
borne,  may  be  completely  starved  by  the  vigilauce  of 
« superior  hostile  navy. 
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UNLESS  ono  were  to  enter  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness by  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  aspect  in 
any  other  line  of  approach  is  rudely  grand  and  natu- 
rally forbidding.  The  dark  blue  mountains  piled  upon 
one  another,  the  immense  chains  of  these,  with  hardly 
an  Cloning  to  afford  access  between  them  from  the 
south  or  west,  form  a barrier,  which,  to  a strangm:, 
requires  a certain  degree  of  fortitude  to  attempt,  and 
of  enterprise  to  surmount.  To  see  poles  set  up  by 
the  side  of  the  public  road  in  these  defiles,  as  beacons 
‘ to  guide  the  weary  traveller  in  exploring  his  way, 
when  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  he  cannot  see,  or  the 
snow  so  deep,  that  the  proper  path  is  concealed  from 
view,  is  a proof  of  the  danger  to  be  often  dreaded  in 
entering  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  These  mountains 
stretch  across  the  island,  and  lie  parallel  to  every 
valley,  rising  like  immense  walls  on  both  its  sides, 
while  the  inhabited  country  sinks  deep  between  them, 
with  a lake  or  rapid  river  flowing  in  the  centre.  No 
sooner  is  one  defile  passed  over,  than  another  range 
of  hills  comes  into  view,  which  conceal  in  their  bo- 
som another  defile,  and  a strath  of  inhabited  country, 
that  require  equal  labour  and  equal  peril  in  being 
^efl  behind.  Over  the  whole  county  the  same  ap- 
' pearance 
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pearance  of  lofty  mountains,  in  constant  succession, 
sccins  to  intercept  the  traveller’s  progress,  except 
when  he  descends  along  the  tract  of  a valley,  and  fol- 
lows the  course  of  a river,  or  the  windings  of  a lake, 
between  two  ranges  of  heath-clad  hills  or  towering 
rocks,  whose  base  is  generally  covered  with  wood. 

There  arc  two  Highland  roads  into  the  county  of 
Inverness.  I entered  by  the  west  road,  and  re- 
turned by  the  east.  G'oing  from  the  county  of  Perth 
to  Fort  William,  a part  of  Argylcshire  innsl  be  passed 
through,  between  Tyiidrom  and  llallachulish.  In 
this  ride,  which  is  an  ordinary  day’s  journey,  the 
^lack  Mount,  the  inn  called  the  King’s  House,  ami 
the  valley  of  Glenco,  are  interesting  objects,  which 
arrest  a traveller’s  attention.  The  Ulack  Mount  has 
been  covered,  at  least  all  round  the  base,  with  a 
forest  of  natural  firs.  The  remains  oftliis  wood  are 
still  growing  at  inveroran.  The  soil  is  a crust  of 
moss,  formed  bv  the  deciduous  parts,  or  the  leaves 
of  fir  and  heath,  upon  a subsoil  of  giiivel  or  deep 
peatcaiih.  The  st<»cks  of  the  old  trees  arc  so  wea- 
ther-beaten by  the  storms,  that  their  bleached  top* 
resemble  human  skulls  strewed  on  the  ground.  On 
the  south  arc  high  hills,  aflbrding  good  pasture  for 
sheep.  On  the  north  is  a boundless  Hat  of  deep 
raoss,  reaching  from  (ilenlyon  and  Rannoch,  on  the 
east,  to  the  braes  of  IJadenoch  on  the  north,  and 
westward  to  the  confines  of  Lochaber,  at  Ijochtrcig. 
There  is  little  doubt  of  this  being  the  most  extensive 
field  of  moss  in  Britain  ; in  which  numberless  little 
lakes  are  interspersed,  full  of  trouts^of  various  kinds ; 
and  in  some  of  these  arc  islands,  with  tufts  of  trees, 
In  the  islands  the  deer  take  shelter  during  day-light, 
*nd  roam  about  in  quest  of  food  whenever  the  dark- 
ness 
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TW*ss  makes  it  safe  for  them  to  qnit  their  coyer.  They 
are  hunted  by  carrying  a small  boat  to  the  placg, 
which  happens  but  seldom,  by  means  of  which  a 
person  or  two  enter  the  islands  alternately,  to  alarm 
the  deer;  and  they  are  shot  by  the  marksmen  while 
swimming  to  the  shore.  In  winter,  when  the  lakes 
are  covered  with  ice,  the  deer  arc  killed  by  common 
sliepherd-dogs,  before  they  can  escape  over  the  ice. 
Their  hoofs  are  so  pointed  and  narrow, 'and  yet  blunt, 
that  they  stagger,  and  stumble,  and  fall.  The  faster 
they  attempt  to  run,  the  more  easily  are  they  over- 
turned, and  the  sooner  do  they  become  a prey  to  tha 
most  insignificant  enemy. 

On  approaching  the  King’s  House  inn,  that  steep 
ascent,  with  its  manifold  traverses,  called  the  Devil’s 
Staircase,  appears  in  full  view  in  ilie  west.  This 
jmth  is  now  descried,  and  the  pulilic  road  is  turned 
towards  the  left,  down  the  valley  of  (Jlenco,  which 
forms  a long  circuitous  line  to  Fort  \\'illiain. 

Tiiere  is  not  perhaps  a place  in  Britain  more  aw- 
fully wild  than  (ilenco*.  This  valley  is  narrow, 
naked,  deep,  and  gloomy,  which  the  heights  on  both 
sides  render  more  awfully  striking.  The  mountains 
stand  beside  one  another,  like  immense  cones  of  bare 
and  rugged  rock,  some  of  which  arc  3(X)0  feet  highj 
very  steep,  with  little  venlure,  and  but  few  shrubs. 
’I'he  soil  has  been  washed  down  by  ihe  deluges  of 
Ihmidcr  showers,  which  break  on  the  summit;  and 
where  the  soil  is  worn  off  by  torrents,  the  rocks  them- 
selv('s  arc  loosened,  and  tumble  down  in  fragments. 


• Called  Glencoan,  !n  the  language  of  tlie  country,  which  signi(ic_J  a 
valley  very  much  confined ; nor  can  any  name  be  more  descriptive  of  a 
place. 

which 
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whick  In  some  places  cover  several  acres  of  the  nar« 
row  flat  below.  , 

No  wonder  although  the  sublime  genius  and  fertile 
imagination  of  Ossian  conceived  that  the  spirits  of 
departed  heroes  inhabited  the  clouils  whicii  rest  on  the 
tops  of  these  pyramids,  ami  being  .‘.iiroudcd  from  mor- 
tal eyes  in  such  maguiliccnt  robes,  did  cast  down  a 
glance,  piercing  like  u sun-beam,  ou  their  posterity. 
Every  mountain  that  suirounds  tllcnco,  arid  every 
valley  which  forms  any  opening  on  either  side,  have 
Fingalian  names,  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
before  Maepherson  was  born,  and  which  they  will  re- 
tain while  the  language  of  Ossian  shall  exist  in  the 
country ; and  notwithstanding  the  sceptical  snarling 
of  any  critic  ignorant  of  the  Highlands,  will  transmit 
the  fame  of  Fingal’s  victories,  and  Ossiau’s  songs,  to 
future  ages. 

After  travelling  some  miles  down  the  glen,  the 
eye  is  refreshed  by  the  beauties  of  Inverco,  which.no 
doubt  are  heightened  by  contrast.  The  foot  of  this 
glen,  which  had  lutherto  been  dreary  and  frowning, 
all  of  a sudden  assumes  a pleasant  aspect,  by  the 
winding  limpid  stream,  the  variety  of  wood  which 
covers  tlic  verdant  banks,  the  appt  armice  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  lields,  the  snugness  of  the  laird’s  house,  ' 
completely  sheltered  from  tire  north,  and  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a bay  of  the  sea  which  opens  to  the 
meridian  sun. 

A few  miles  below  Inverco,  and  on  the  left  side  of 
Lochleven,  that  arm  of  the  sea  narrows  into  a strait, 
panied  Calas  ic  Phalric*  (the  Strait  of  the  Son  of 

Patrick)^ 


* The  tradition  concerning  this  name  is,  that  the  son  of  the  King  of 

Penraarlc 
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Patiicl:)y  which  is  the  fcrrj-  at  this  place  from  the 
county  of  Arj^ylc  into  that  of  Inverness.  At  a short 
distance  on  the  road  to  Fort  William,  there  is  another 
narrow  ferry  on  the  left,  into  Ardgowr,  culled  Corran, 
whidi  is  descriptive  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  at 
this  pliice,  between  Locliiel  and  the  ocean. 

iicj  Olid  Corran  tlie  country  is  little  else  than  iofty 
mountains*,  rising  on  tliis  branch  of  the  sen,  whose 
base  in  several  places  hardly  affords  room  for  the  public 
road  ; an  appearance  which  is  frequently  presented  to 
a traveller  in  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland.  At 
Fort  W illiam  the  eye  is  however  gratified  by  the  view 
of  a town  wlicre  the  houses  arc  covered  with  blue  slate^ 
a regular  street,  anti  the  garrison  at  the  nortli  endt. 

The  old  castle  of  Iiiverlocliy,  which  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  a few  miles  from  the  present  fort  and 
town,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
is  such  a singular  fabric,  for  size,  antiquity,  and  con- 
struction, as  to  merit  a place  among  the  antiquities  of 
the  county;  Dunghairdghall,  another  strong-hold  m 
this  neighbourhood,  which  is  still  more  ancient,  is  of 
the  same  nature;  Tor-Castle,  on  a rock  in  tlic  river 
l^chy ; together  with  any  account  1 can  give  of  that 
singular  phenomenon,  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy, 
must  be  > reserved  for  the  same  Section,  to  prevent  this 
article  from  becoming  tiresome  by  its  length. 

Denmark  was  drowned  at  tins  ferry,  by  bis  vessel,  during  ebb  tide,  hav- 
ing struck  upon  a large  stone  which  is  near  the  shore  on  the  east  side; 
from  whom  it  is  called  the  Strait  of  tkc  Sm  of  Patriot,  The  straits  in  the 
Higblsttds  are  generally  termed  Catesi,  which  is  also  the  name  of  a famous 
•tiak between  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Eu/opo.  - 

• And  among  the  rest,  Benevis,  4370  feet  high.  ^ 

+ For  a more  full  account  of  Fort  W'ilUam,  of  the  town  ot  Inverness, 
and  the  villagtt,  see  Chap.  III.  Soill.  3. 

vi.  •'  To 
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To  catch  the  leading  features,  and  form  some  edit- 
ception  of  tills  western  part  of  the  county  of  Inverness* 
one  must  suppose  a deep  valley  beginning  at  Fort 
William,  and  stretching  across  the  whole  county, 
nearly  in  the  middle,  from  south-\rest  to  north-east. 
This  valley  has  a range  of  lofty  mountains  on  both 
sides.  The  rivers,  flowing  between  the  openings  of 
these  parallel  mountains,  meet  one  another,  and  dis- 
charge their  streams  into  the  Imttoin  of  tlie  valley,  as  a 
common  reservoir,  and  tixsl  Loch  Lochy,  which  falls 
westward,  and  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Ness,  which  fall 
north-east.  But  after  we  penetrate  back  through  these 
parallel  ranges  of  mountains  for  several  miles,  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  hand,  we  And  other  rivers, 
wliich  flow  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  former,  and 
take  their  course  away  from  the  great  valley  of  the 
canal.  Two  large  folios  half  open,  set  on  their  face 
beside  one  another  on  a table,  will  furnish  a kind  of 
model,  which  shall  give  a more  distinct  idea  than  any 
description  of  mine. 

This  range  of  mountainous  ground  between  the  great 
valley  and  tire  Atlantic,  is  the  highest  and  wildest  of 
all  the  forbidding  surface  in  the  county,  and  has  got 
the  name  of  the  rough  bounds.  It  extends  from  the 
head  of  Moidart,  which  joins  the  county  of  Argyle,  to 
Glensheil  in  Russ-shire,  a distance  of  70  miles  or 
more.  There  d(;sccnd  from  this  general  range  of  ele- 
vated land,  five  or  six  lines  of  lower,  but  very  rugged 
ground,  wliich  penetrate  into  the  Atlantic,  and  form 
so  many  bold  promontories  on  that  shore.  From  these 
general  outlines  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
county,  there  are  some  exceptions,  which  shall  be 
taken  notice  of  in  their  place. 

^ Loch  id. 
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Lochiel*,  on  whose  ndrthern  shore  Fort  William 
And  its  village  are  set  down,'  penetrates  twelve  mile)> 
West,  in  addition  to  thd  distance  of  ten  miles  more 
from  Corran  to  that  village.  From  the  head  of  L6- 
Chiel,  the  waters  flow  tliree  miles  eastward  into  that 
Arm  of  the  sea.  Going  down  the  valley  of  Arasaig,'  yoit 
pass  the  end  of  Lochsheil,  which  falls  southward  into) 
Morvcn,  is  twelve  miles  lorigj  and  divides  Ardgowr 
from  Moidart.  Into  Moidart  there  runs  an  arm  of  the' 
gea,  called  Locli  IVloidart  j where  it  is  said  the  last  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  in  Britain  made  its  first  appearance. 
May  it  be  the  last  for  ever  seen  in  hiy  country  ! 

On  the  north  of  Moidart  a narrow  lake  of  fresh  water 
stretches  six  miles  along  the  public  road,  which  id 
called  Lodr  Ailf ; and  the  fiver  flowing  from  it,  after' 
a coilrse  of  six  miles;  is  lost  in  Locliaingcart,  aii  arm'  ^ 
of  the  sCa.  Tlien  succeeds  Loc1mar.ua,  a beautiful 
bay;  and  tufriirig  northward  to  tlie  ferry  of  Arasaig  on* 
the  sea-coastj  the  branch  of  salt  water  is  called  Loch- 
nahgeal.  < 

^ * • V 

This  liiie  of  communication  from  Ldchabef  to  Ara- 
shig  is  all  blafjk  with  gloomy  heath,  except  on  the" 
margin  of  the  waters;  until  tlie  road  descend  towards 
Arasaig,  whefe  the  hills  are  generally  green  oh  the 
liorth,  but  studded  with  rock  in  such  constant  succes- 
sion, from  the  bottom  of  the  Valley  to  their  summit; 
that  thi'if  aspect  puts  one  in  mind  of  tht  fine  freckled 
sky  which  generally  covers  the  Aerial  vault  of  heaven, 
in  the  evening  of  a serene  day.  The  mountaini'of 
Moidart,  on  the  south,  arc  more  IfeAthj  and  barren,' 
but  less  rocky.  W’liilc  travelling  in  this  defile,  the' 


• LochicI  seemt  to  be  >o  named,  from  iti  resemblance  to  a long  crooked 
thon^  of  leather. 

• i>v;]  » tains 
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rains  were  so  cxoessiye,  and  of  such  loop  continuance, 
th*at  wc  were  in  one  pLicc  inclosed  betwixt  two  tor- 
rents, AuU-nan-U  before  us,  and  tliat  of  I<ocb  Ailt  be- 
hind, where  we  were  in  dan*jer  of  perishing.  No  hu- 
man being  lived  iij  (hat  space,  and  there  was  no  build- 
ing where  my  servant  and  I could  find  shelter  to  pass 
the  night ; (he  stones  at  rest  ivere  so  large,  and  others 
rolling  down  with  the  torrent ; the  rocky  bottom  so 
shelving,  and  (he  water  so  muddy,  that  wc  durst  not 
attempt  to  ford  where  (Jie  road  led.  After  some  con- 
sultation, the  friendly  Malcolm  Macfarlane,  to  who.se 
sagacity,  ami  acquaintance  with  these  countries,  I owe 
much,  sought  out  a place  where  the  stones  were  not 
so  great,  the  water  broader,  and  the  stream  loss  vio- 
lent. Altliough  the  banks,  even  in  this  place,  were 
high.,  and  consisted  of  deep  moss,  (here  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  make  the  attempt,  or  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  e.’r,  under  such  a deluge  of  min  as  I luid 
never  seen.  We  escaped  without  any  accident.  AV© 
forded  many  large  rivers,  Imt  tliis  was  the  most  criti- 
cal of  tliein  all.  After  travelling  a few  hours  more, 
all  our  disasters  were  forgotten  iu  the  hospitable  iiian- 
sioii  of  Mr.  Cameron  of  Fasfern.  Bad  roads  are  no- 
(liiiig  to  the  want  of  bridges;  and  when  bridges  are 
built  over  mountain-torrents,  the  span  ought  to  be 
so  large  as  to  contain  more  water  tlian  ordinary,  be- 
cause no  man  can  calculate  beforehand  what  the  quan- 
tity uia}’  beat  some  future  period. 

Tlie  next  valley  to  Arasaig,  northward,  wliich  pe- 
netrates into  the  rough  bounds  from  the  mountains 
bordering  on  the  tract  of  the  canal,  commences  at 
Aclinacarrv,  and  stretches  westward  by  Locharkaig, 
a fresh  water  lake  of  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  in 
some  places  one  iu  breadth.  Between  thcAnuulh  of 

this 
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tills  lake  and  T.ocli  Ldchy,  into  which  its  contents  are 
discharged  > the  distance  is  hardly  two  miles,  where 
the  castle  of  Colonel  Cameron  of  LochicI  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  protected  under  the  shelter  ot 
aged  trees,  and  surrounded  with  red  deer,  the  indige- 
nous breed  of  Scotland.  From  the  west  end  of  Lochark- 
aig  there  is  a glen  of  six  miles  more,  stretching  for- 
ward to  the  highest  sumrnitof  the  rising  ground,  which 
is  called  Clen|M‘Mn,  a beautiful  grwn  grazing. 

It  is  a singular  feature  in  the  complexion  of  this 
country,  that  the  lower  grounde  are  in  many  places 
covered  with  barren  heath,  growing  on  a poor  soil, 
while  the  tops  oft  lie  mountains,  to  their  summit,  arc 
clad  with  a rich  carpet  of  green  grass,  springing  from 
a fertile  mellow  cai 111.  ** 

From  this  .station,  or  from  Maam  CJilacli  Ard,  in 
(ileudessary,  a most  sublime  object  is  presented  to 
view,  a^wide  expanse  of  sea,  sprinkled  with  the  Ca- 
ledonian islands,  at  dUferent  distances  and  of  different 
magnitude.  Skye,  the  chief  of  these,  appears  on  the 
right,  v.'itli  llnin.  Egg,  and  (,'aniia ; and  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon  the  long  train  of  the  Hebrides,  like  a dark 
cloud  resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  glimmers  in 
the  eye,  fatigued  by  tracing  their  length,  which  ex- 
tends a whole  degree  on  the  equator.  Turning  to 
objects  more  at  hand,  I^och  Morar,  a fresh-water  lake, 
whose  length  is  fourteen  miles,  is  Ixdicld  at  the  foot  of 
this  elevated  ground,  and  the  river  issuing  from  it 
fidls  Into  that  part  of  the  sea  called  Linne  Lctacb. 
On  the  north,  Glcndessary  stretches  in  a direct  line 
four  miles.  At  the  head  of  this  glen  is  a pass,  named 
Maam (ddach  Ard*)  which  IcadsdowntoLochNivaish, 

an 

' Tit  Juts  of  list  liigl  ..\nrs.  Mlsam  is  a frtqucnl  tlesigaailon  in  the 
D i liighlanUs, 
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an  arita  of  the  sea  twelve  miles  in  length,  having  North 
Morar  on  the  left  and  Knoidart  on  the  right.  Both 
sidesofLoch  Nivaish  arcvcryrocky  ; but  the  side  next 
Knoidart  has  more  green  ground  than  the  other.  We 
often  had  to  travel  over  mosses  or  rocky  ground,  where 
we  could  not  ride. 

The  next  valley  of  consequenccj  whose  waters  fall 
tit  right  angles  into  the  line  of  thegr«»at  canal,’  is  Glen- 
gnry,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  rude  magnificence 
of  the  old  castle  in  ruins,  situated  on  a rock  on  the 
west  side  of  Loch  t)ich,  and  stirrounded  with  venera- 
ble old  trees.  The  present  family  mansion  is  a modem 
bouse,  built  at  a small  distance  northward,  f’our  miles 
up  this  glen  you  m<?et  Lochgary,  which  is  four  miles 
long,  closely  wooded  with  natural  firs  on  the  south 
side,  and  birch  and  aller  bn  the  north  ; which  is  also 
the  case  on  the  sides  of  Ijocharkaig,  the  property  of' 
Lochiel.  .An' opportunity  will  occur  afterwards  of 
mentioning  the  predilection  which  firs  uniformly  dis- 
covtrr  for  the  north  exposure,  or  stormy  side  of  a 
country.  The  river  tiowing  into  the  head  of  Loch- 
gary, reaches  to  the  south  end  of  Glcnqueich*,  which 
stretches  northward,  and  Glcnkingi  southward,  lii  the 
former  is  a fresh-water  lake  six  miles  long.  The  ascent' 
from  the  bead  of  these  glens  is  three  miles,  immediately 


Hifhiandi,  applied  to  the  passag^c  between  the  shoulders  of  two  hills^ 
which  id  supposed  to  rev^mble  opening  betwixt  the  fore*finger  and 
thumb  extendetL  which  is  also  frequent,  is  a narrower  opening, 

analogous  to  the  four  fingers  hent  half  way  towards  the  wrist. 

• The  Glcaqufichs,  of  which  several  are  in  the  Highlands,  are  ob- 
Inte  eJipses,  narrow  at  both  ends,  and  comparatively  broad  in  the  ccid^ 
die;  a name  borrowed  from  tlte  shape  of  the  silver  cup  with  which  the 
Scotch  used  to  drink  their  favourite  liquor,  before  tlie  introduction  of 
glasses.  But  Xgo  very  sparingly  into  etymologies,  because  some  readers 
dislike  tlhnn.  - 

' above 
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*bove  Lochurn,  a derp  gloomy  branch  of  the  sea, 
with  high  rocky  banks.  In  all  this  stretcli,  from 
the  house  of  Glcngary  on  the  east,  to  Lochurn  on  the 
west,  the  lower  ground  is  generally  chid  with  heath, 
but  the  higiier  mountains  are  green  rich  pasture,  tm- 
cording  to  a remark  formerly  made. 

Glenmoriston  is  the  succeeding  entrance  into  the 
rugged  country,  which  leads  from  the  great  Talley  to 
the  Atlantic.  This  glen  may  be  entered  by  a Maam, 
in  an  oblique  direction  from  Fort  Augustus,  which 
points  nortli-west,  and  is  seven  miles  long  5 or  by 
another  road,  from  Invermoriston,  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  river.  Tlie  latter  is  the  easiest  ascent;  but  the 
turmer  is  Die  military  road,  and  forms  a much  shorter 
communication  between  Fort  Augustus  and  the  military 
post  at  the  barracks  of  Beriiera,  in  Glcneig.  These 
two  roads  meet  a little  below  a place  called  Aonach, 
which  seems  to  be  a proper  station  for  an  inn,  when 
this  road  is  repaired.  ' Glenmoriston  abounds  with  na- 
tural firs,  the  same  as  Glengary  and  the  side  of  Loch'^ 
'nrkaig.  About  eight  miles  from  Aonach,  a small 
lake,  called  J-och  Cluany,  three  miles  long,  makes  its 
appearance.  To  the  east  cud  of  Glensheil  are  six 
miles  more,  where  the  waters  separate,  some  running 
east  into  Loch  Ness,  and  some  info  the  Western  Ocean. 
This  point  also  forms  the  boundary  betwixt  the  coun- 
ties of  Inverness  and  Ross,  and  is  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  that  mountainous  and  elevated  ridgt  of  country 
which  stretches  from  Morven  to  this  place,  as  abovc-r 
mentioned.  From  Glensheil,  which  istwelvemiles  long, 
the  road  returns  to  Inverness-shire,  by  a pass  called 
Maam  Railachan,  into  Glendg,  which  is  eight  miles 
long,  and  is  the  richest  spot,  both  in  grass  and  corn, 
hithertp  mentioned  in  the  Highlands  of  this  county. 

D 3 The 
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The  road  in  this  glen  temiinates  at  CaoUrca*,  which  is 
the  ferry  in  this  direction  to  Skye. 

There  are  two  Glenelgs.  The  smaller  one  lies  on’ 
the  south  side  of  that  whore  the  road  is,  being  sepa* 
uatcd  by  a ridge  of  green  ground , The  barracks  at 
Glenelg,  which  are  numldering  to  decay*  are  not 
worthy  of  notice  in  a general  description ; but  there 
are  two  towers,  consisting  of  concentric  circles,  in 
this  place,  whose  antiquity  is  Ireyond  all  record  or  tra<- 
dition,  which  claim  a place  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
county. 

All  the  cattle  reared  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  which  are 
sent  to  the  southern  markets,  pass  from  that  island  to 
the  main  land  by  the  ferry  of  Caol-rea.  Their  nunir 
bers  are  very  considerable ; by  some  supposed  to  be 
5000,  but  by  others  8000,  annually  ; and  the  method 
of  ferrying  them  is  not  in  boats,  as  is  done  from  the 
Tong  Island,  where  the  passage  is  broad  ; but  they  arc 
forced  to  swim  over  Caol-rea.  For  this  purpose 
the  drovers  purchase  ropes,  which  are  cut  at  the  length 
of  three  feet,  having  a noose  at  one  end.  This  iioost^ 
is  put  round  the  under  jaw  of  every  cow,  taking  care 
to  leave  the  tongue  free.  The  reason  given  for  leaving 
the  tongue  loose  is,  that  tiic  animal  may  be  able  to 
keep  the  salt  water  from  going  down  its  throat  in  such 
a quantity  as  to  fill  all  the  cavities  in  the  hoidy,  which 
would  prevent  the  action  of  the  lungs  ; for  every  bcasl 
is  found  dead,  and  said  to  ho  drowned  at  the  landing 
place,  to  W’hit^h  this  mark  of  attention  has  qot  been  paid. 


• CttUrta  is  a compound  word,  and  signifies  the  strait  af  the  rafU 
eurrntl.  The  flow  sets  in  from  the  south,  and  in  spring  tides  no  vessel 
can  rnn  against  it,  let  the  wind  be  ever  so  favourable.  The  ordinary 
motion  of  tl)c  current  is  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  in  an  hour. 
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Whenever  the  notjsc  is  put  upon  the  jaw,  all  the  beasts 
destined  to  be  ferried  together,  are  led  by  the  ferrymen 
into  the  water  until  they  are  afloat,  which  puts  an  end 
to  their  resistance.  Then  every  cow  is  tied  to  the  tail 
of  the  cow  Ijcfore,  until  a string  of  six  or  eight  be 
formed ; a man  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  holds  the  ro^ 
of  the  foremost  cow.  The  rowers  then  ply  their  oars 
immediately.  During  the  time  of  high  water,  or  soon 
before  or  after  full  tide,  is  the  most  favourable  passage, 
because  the  current  is  then  least  violent.  The  ferrymen 
are  so  dexterous,  that  very  few  beasts  arc  lost. 

Having  mentioned  any  geographical  circumstances 
which  appear  most  prominent  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  county,  wc  must  now  turn  our  face  towards  Inver- 
m*ss. 

Fort  .Vugustus  is  oK  of  the  most  plcjisant  spots  in' 
the  Highlands,  situated  on  a smooth  green  hill  at  the 
west  end  of  Loch  Ness,  a id  having  a river  on  each  side 
which  washes  the  base  of  that  hill,  and  flows  gently  into 
the  lake.  The  pleasing  sensations  arising  from  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  are  much  enhanced  by  the  urba*' 
nity  and  hospitality  of  fj'overnor  Brodic,  to  those  who’ 
arc  so  fortunate  as  1 was,  in  being  indebted  to  bis  good' 
offices.  ■ ,•  ■ ' 

Travelling  down  the  north  side  of  Loch  Ness,  a per- 
son of  any  taste  must  Ijc  struck  wilh  the  sublimity  of 
the  scene.  A sheet  of  water  lx*fore  him  at  one  view, 
twenty-two  miles  long,  and  apparently  two  miles 
broad,  which  is  unquestionably  the  largest  body  of 
fre>sh  water  in  Britain.  The  skies  present  a continued 
line  of  bold  rocky  ground,  rising  immediately  from 
the  lake  to  the  height  of  mountains,  without  any  open- 
ing on  either  hand,  except  at  Invermoriston,  at  Ur- 
qubart,  and  hardly  one  at  Foyers.  These  lofty  sides,  iii 
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wl)ich  the  lake  is  embosomed,  consist  mostly  of  shetve^ 
af  earth,  incnnibenl  upon  rock,  nhicb  afford  nourisii^ 
ment  for  copse  of  various  kinds.  Where  1 he  rock  is 
covered  with  soil,  hazel,  o:>k,  aller,  abouiulp  and  some 
a?h  ; and  tije  greatest  number  of  aged  weeping  birches 
1 eter  beheld  ir^  one  place,  qr  probably  iii  (he  king-; 
^om.  The  thickness  of  their  fretted  indented  bark, 
j^ndicate  tjieir  age ; and  the  length  of  the  pendulous 
yinglcts  of  these  ycucrablc  birches,  frequently  overhang 
the  face  of  rocks,  and  reach  down  to  the  eroiuul. 

. 1 i V o < 

Rocks,  rivulets,  trees,  and  mountains,  arc  reflected  iq 
the  smooth  mirror  below,  with  an  eflect  which  neither 
a description  in  words  cao  accomplish,  nor  a delincn^ 
tion  by  the  peqei]  produce.  Young  birches  have  neir 
thcr  the  bark  chopped,  nor  (he  branches  hanging 
down;  from  which  circumstaMje  it  is  probable  that 
all  birches  qt  ap  adva.nced  age  ^liformly  exhibit  tlie 
same  solemn  and  strikijig  appearance.  The  loftincs^ 
of  those  ranges  of  mountains  which  stretch  along  thg 
sides  of  Loch  Ness,  may  be  coiipeivcd  from  the  altitude, 
of  Meal-fuarvonie  on  the  north,  and  Sui-Ghuimanicli 
on  the  south  ; the  former  SOtiO  feet  above  the  se,a,  and 
t^e  first  land-mark  to  mariners  upon  cntcriug  the  Mur- 
ray Firth  ; the  latter  almost  as  high. 

I^carly  opposite  to  Foyers  there  is  a fine  fall  of  wa- 
ter, of  unmeasurable  length,  descending  from  the 
mountain  called  Meal-Juarvonit,  but  not  of  such  a 
large  body  as  that  of  I'oyers  on  the  south  side,  widely 
is  discovered  at  this  distance  by  the  cloud  of  spray 
ascending  from  it,  that  rises  into  the  air  until  (he  watery 
particles  are  rarified  into  the  appearance  of  a white  co-^ 
lumn  of  fog.  Of  the  fall  of  Feyers,  in  visiting  which 
I was  honoured  with  the  eompany  of  my  friend  Mr.  Fra- 
ser of  Farralinc,  I fiqd  it  impossible  to  convey  in  words 
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any  ^iequate,  idoa^to  the  reader.  No  description  can 
come  near  the  truth.  Conceive  a whole  river  precipif  . 
tilted  down  tlic  side  of  a rocky  wooded  inountain;  at 
the  foot  of  every  prcyccting  rock  forming  a turbid  ba- 
son^ to  prepare  for  the  next  fall  of  the  aarne  altituduy 
until  by  a succession  of  the  most  tremendous  cascades, 
the  most  incessant  roaring,  aud  the  most  sublinac  peer 
nery  of  nature,  the  waters  at  length  jii»d  .repose  in  thf 
smooth  bosom  of  Locli  Ness.  P'rpm  these  two  ireip^m- 
dous  cataracts,  the  lake  has  in  all  probability  derived  its 
name.  Aass  signifies  a gloomy  fall  of  water,  ^herp  . 
the  dajfkaess  of  the  overhanging  trees,  and  the  deep- 
ness of  the  sides,  exhibit  the  features  of  an  abyss  thajt 
appals  the  beholder^  Loch-nan-cass  (contracted  ^och- 
Ness)  is  evidently  the  lake  of  cataracts. 

Passing  over  a ridge  of  high  bleak  moor,  and  d«r 
scending  by  a northerly  direction  into  Crquhayt*,  tile 
scene  is  reversed.  In  place  of  the  lofty  barriers  of 
Loch  Ness,  which  present  nothing  but  barrenness  and 
the  rude  grandeur  of  Nature,  which  mocks  at  cultiva- 
tion ; in  Urquhart,  a bottom  of  about  two  miles  in  dig^ 
meter,  as  flat  as  a bowling-green,  is  beautifully  diver- 
sifled  with  wood  and  water  and  enclosed  fields,  under 
various  crops,  both  white  and  green.  The  unculti- 
vated moor  in  the  centre  of  this  delightful  spot,  puts 
‘ jone  in  mind  of  a mole  upon  a fine  face.  The  village 

* Urqubart,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  io  Galic,  Urchatin,  is  supposed  to 
signify  a •zvaib'mg-tub,  wliich  is  very  descriptive  of  the  place.  Mr. 
Grant  of  Corrimony  favoured  me  with  this  derivation ; and  I saw 
Clacb-na-hur-chatin  at  Inverness,  the  stone  upon  which  the  wuher- 
women  reste<TthemscIves,  by  laying  down  their  tubs,  when  carrying 
them  to  and  from  the  river.  Some  persons  ridicule  derivations,  because 
they  do  not  understand  them,  imagining  that  the  language  of  the  High- 
Unds  is  not  as  descriptive  and  as  capable  of  derivation  aq  any  othq* 
tongue. 
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which  Sir  James  Grant  is  erecting  near  his  villa  in  this 
place,  and  the  convenient  inn  be  has  built  at  Drumna- 
drochat,  are  a proof  of  his  tasfe^in  improving  his  pro- 
perty, and  in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public.  The  Castle  of  Urquhart,  which  stands  on  tbc 
west  side  of  Loch  Ness,  has  a claim  to  such  remote  an- 
tiquity, by  having  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  above 
nine  centuries,  that  it  merits  a place  among  the  anti- 
quities of  this  county. 

Urqiihart  narrows  into  a glen,  in  a westerly  direc- 
- tion,  going  up  to  Corrimony,  which  is  more  or  less 
confined  in  different  places  ; but  very  much  beautified 
by  neat  bouses  and  well  dressi'd  fields,  lyoch  Meikley,  a 
small  sheet  of  water,  and  plenty  of  wood,  chiefly 
birch.  Although  Corrimony*  be  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  glen,  lu'vcrthclcss  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
the  luxuriance  of  the  crops,  both  white  and  green, 
shew  that  Mr.  Grant,  the  proprietor,  understands  bow 
to  bring  goorl  land  to  the  best  account. 

Crossing  over  a small  barren  moor  into  vStrathglas, 
which  is  the  most  noi  tlierly  valley  of  the  comvty  of  In- 
verness, in  tliese  regions,  the  face  of  the  country  pre- 
sents a very  singular  apj^arancc.  In  the  bottom  of 
this  strath  the  land  is  almost  a dead  flat,  very  narrow, 
and  nearly  all  green ; in  which  meadow  and  some 
arable  land,  and  several  small  lagoons  and  marshes, 
arc  interspersed.  The  sides  of  the  strath  arc  uncom- 
monly precipitous,  and  in  most  places  are  strewed 
with  fragments  of  broken  rock,  which  having  been 
loosenctl  by  tlic  rains,  arc  falling  down  occasionally 


• I am  indebted  to  Mr. Grant  of  Corrimony,  alto,  for  this  derivation. 
This  word  is  derived  from  Moni,  the  King  of  Denmark’s  son,  who  Wat 
Iniried  here.  The  grave  is  still  shown ; and  some  other  |Iiaces  in  this 
country  named  after  Moan 
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and  gctherlng  additions  for  ages.  Tiic  river  G'.\:  has 
in  nrany  places  t lie  appearance  of  a iuiTro\r  lake,  by 
reason  of  the  slowness  of  i(s  motion,  vir.;:^b  in  most 
places  is  scarcely  perct'])tihle,  oi’cawoned.bjr  too  difih- 
culty  it  meets  witli  in  iliscliargiiig  its  waters  at  its  con-  • 
-fluence  with  the  Farrar. 

/In  the  head  of  Slrathglns  there  is  much  green  pas- 
ture, and  an  extensive  lir-wood  ; arid  the  lower  jiarfs 
of  the  valley,  in  tlic  approach  to  the  castle  of  Mr. 
Chisholm  of  Chisholm,  abound  with  aller,  on  botli 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  scenery  is  uncommonly  engaging,  from  the 
castle  of  Erchlcss  to  the.Vird.  A majestic  river  winding 
its  course  through  a bottom  of  considerable  breadth 
abounding  witli  wood,  and  the  mountains  rctiriiig  on 
either  side  as  you  advance,  which  indicates  the  ap- 
proach to  the  low  country  ; a circumstance  peculiarly 
grateful  to  a person  who  had  been  pent  up  for  several 
weeks  in  narrow  defiles,  resembling  long  galleries  be- 
tween mountains  or  rocks,  which  rise  like  mighty  walls 
frequently  to  the  clouds. 

In  this  tract  the  river  is  divided,  forming  a small 
island  called  Agish,  the  scene  of  some  romantic  tran- 
sactions in  the  days  of  chivalry.  liclow  this  island, 
which  is  always  depastured,  because  of  its  being  often 
flooded,  the  river  descends  with  great  rapidity  down 
the  celebrated  falls  of  Kilmorac.  A saw-mill  is  erected 
at  this  place,  which  consists  of  seven  parallel  saws 
driven  by  four  wheels,  where  the  logs  of  fir  floated 
down  the  Ghis  are  cut  up  for  various  purposes.  Horses 
are  employed  to  carry  the  boards  past  the  falls ; from 
the  foot  of  which  they  are  again  floated  in  raffs  down 
the  Bcauly  (the  name  which  the  river  assumes  below  the 
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falls)  to  a place  at  Kirkhill,  called  I,ova<,  where  they 
are  shipped  to  any  market  that  occurs. 

The  falls  of  Kilmorac,  as  they  are  called,  are  aot  so 
remarkable  for  any  particular  cascade  as  for  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  chasm  in  wliich  this  great  river  is  confined 
between  rocks,  the  quantity  of  water  gushing  and  foant- 
ingdown,  the  wooded  banks  which  conceal  the  river,  and 
the  depth  of  the  channel  in  which  the  cataract  force* 
its  way  with  incredible  power  and  velocity.  Although 
the  greatest  fall  be  only  about  twenty  feet  high,  yet  the 
roaring  of  the  waters  and  the  ebullition  of  the  eddies 
create  considerable  emotion  in  strangers.  The  whole 
scenery  is  very  interesting,  and  is  frequently  visited 
by  persons  of taste  when  passing  through  this  country. 
.The  pool  where  the  cataract  terminates/  is  ciilled  the 
red  //«>?,  in  which  the  salmon  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
are  frequently  taken  by  three  large  Ijooks  facing  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  fixed  to  the  point  of  a poh-,  which  a 
' person  standing  on  tlu^  rock  put.«  down  into  the  pool  fm 
half  a minute,  and  when  pulled  up  with  a jirk,  gene- 
rally fixes  into  some  part  of  a salmon. 

At  a little  distance  from  the  public  road  info  the 
Aird,  Beaufort,  the  fajuiiy  seatofLovnt,  appt'ars  on 
the  north,  which  is  a commauding  situation,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  highly  embellished.  The  motlern  house 
is  built  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  the  game 
name,  which,  it  would  seem,  was  considered  as  a place 
of  strength  before  the  use  of  artillery.  The  river  Bcauly 
flows  on  the  north  pf  this  castle,  and  the  ascent  from 
the  river  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall  is  about  100  feet  of 
- green  ground,  exceedingly  difficult  to  surmount.  The 
place  had  been  defended  by  two  ditches  on  tire  other 
sides,  die  outer  one  at  a oonsider^le  distance  from  the 
I other  \ 
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other ; and  large  masses  of  the  old  wall,  which  was 
followed  by  the  course  of  these  ditches,  still  rernivin- 
atul  point  out  the  consequence  formerly  attached  to  the 
CiLstle  of  iicaufort ; but  at  what  time,  or  by  whom  this 
caistic  was  built,  is  not  known.  It  must  have  been  in 
the  gi'iierat ions  posterior  to  those  who  were  in  use  to 
erect  vifrifietl  fortifications  in  that  country  for  their 
defence,  because  the  walls  were  ecnienled,  not  by  the 
force  of  fire,  but  by  lime,  the  same  cement  usetl  in  our 
own  times.  The  vitrified  fortresses,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  which  I shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  in  the 
sequel,  were  no  doubt  posterior  to  another  species  of 
strong  holds  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  this  and 
other  counties,  which  are  composed  of  targe  flags  laid' 
together,  and  built  with  considerable  art  to  an  uncom- 
mon height,  without  any  cement  whatever,  wllicli  it 
seems  was  not  known  at  the  very  early  period  when 
these  were  built. 

Among  the  birds  (bat  were  peculiar  to  this  country, 
notice  is  taken  of  the  caperkailly,  a large  kind  of  wild' 
turkey,  which  was  wont  to  brc<^  in  the  fir  woods  of; 
Inverness-shire.  It  is  more  than  half  a century  sinco- 
any  of  these  birds  have  lx;en  seen.  The  species  il  ex- 
tinct in  Scotland  ; but  they  still  exist  itr  the  extensive- 
forests  beyond  the  Baltic. 

The  druidical  circles  of  stones  in  every  district  are. 
many  and  singular.  In  some  cases  they  consist  of  two 
concentric  circles ; in  others  the  circle  is  single  and 
smaller.  The  larger  circles  are  always  found  where 
they  are  most  numerous,  and  in  some  instances  arc  up* 
wards  of  seventy  yards  in  circumference.  Although 
their  form  is  always  similar,  yet  the  number  of  stones, 
and  thte  size  of  the  temples,  were  arbitrary.  The  car- 
dihal  points  were  marked  with  precision,  where  the’ 
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magnitude  of  (Itc.  plan  gayc  an  opporhini*}'  of  doirt#' 
so,  l>y  (l\o  sflcclion  o(  tlic  largcbl  s(onc.s.  Tlicir  figure, 
and  tliis  aHeritiou  to  iItc  points  wliicii  mark  the  appa- 
rent motion  of  the  sun,  lead.ns  to  stippose  lliaf,  like 
all  other  savage  nations,  the  lirst  iiihahilaiils  of  this 
country  brirrowcd  l.lm  rndiinents  of  their  religion  from 
(he  o!)serva(ion  of  the  lipavcnlyjtodies.  ]t  is  not  fre*, 
quent  tliat  any  tiling  like  houws  appear  in  tlic  vici- 
nity of  (lichc  circles  ; nevortlieless  I saw  at  Cwrimony 
the  vestiges  of  the  druids’  house,  and  some  large  lUrgs, 
■which  seem  to  have  covered  graves. 

Jf  we  were  to  indulge  conjectures,  or  travel  info  the 
regions  of  faiiey,  we  might  suppose  that  the  larger 
circles  were  (lie  cathedrals  of  these  times  ; and  that  tlic 
temples  Ix'ing  in  .all  cases  too  small  to  liold  any  consi- 
derable iinmlicr  of  jK'oplc,  tlie  ordinary  worshippers 
remained  wilhmif,  while  the  druids  alone  were  admit- 
ted within.  These  stones  were  not  in  a single  instance- 
tjn  irricd  from  rocks,  which  would  have  given  (hem 
angles^,  and  sharp  sides  and  ends  : they  arc  all  smooth 
round  blocks  of  (he  larger  kind  ot  field  stones,  and  ge- 
nerally of  an  oblong  figure,  selected  w ith  great  care, 
iuul  carried  for  the  mpst  part  from  sneh  a distance,  a.s 
jnust  bailie  every  conjecture  as  to  (he  mode  of  (heir 
conveyance  prior  to  (he  knowleilge  of  mechanical 
powers. 

■\  singular  building  stands  on  the  summit  of. a hill, 
alxmt.two  miles  east  from  the  church  of  Killarlity, 
whose  circumference  is  5t  yards,  and  the  thickness  of. 
viho.se  walls  is  nine  or  ten  feel,  built  of  large  stones, 
without  mortar  of  any  kind.  There  are  some  other 
fortresses  of  the  same  kind,  in  various  parts  of  this  and 
ojhcr  counties,  which  seem  to  be  the  lirst  essays  of  the 
urigiiiul  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  secure  themselves 
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firom  th«  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  or  from  tlie  sudden  at- 
tacks of  one  another.  They  seem  to  be  coeval  with 
the  dawn  of  society  in  this  country,  as  mentioned 
above,  since  the  p«*rsons  who  .coirstnicted  them  were 
ignorant  of  every  kind  of  cement,  either  by  lime  or  vi- 
trification. If  any  tiling  lias  a claim  to  be  classed  ia 
the  autiejuith's  of  the  county,  these  certainly  have. 

lletwoen  the  Aird  and  rrquhart,  in  the  mountains 
towards  the  cast  end  of  Loch  Ness,  whose  summit  is  to- 
lerably level,  and  not  infested  with  large  stones  or 
rocks,  the  vestiges  of  ridges  are  very  distinctly  seen 
in  the  heath,  that  in  the  furrow  being  uniformly 
sliortest,  for  want  of  soil.  The  same  appearance  is 
met  w ith  in  other  counties,  as  I have  elsewhere  taken 
notice  of ; which  may  aflord  a subject  fur  cxcrcLsii^ 
tlic  ingenuity  of  the  curious. 

' In  the  A ird  there  is  a vitrified  fort,  similar  in  its 
figure  and  inatorials,  and  no  doubt  iu  the  manner  of 
its  construction  and  usefidn<*ss,  to  many  others  of  the 
same  kind  in  (he  north  of  Scotland.  The  wall  is  a 
complete  circle,  whose  circumference  measures  about 
sixtj'  yards. 

The  elegant  mansion  of  Bclladrum,  the  scat  of  Co- 
lonel Fraser,  appears  on  the  south,  looking  down  upon 
this  part  of  the  Aird.  The  extent  of  the  plantations 
around  tliis  place,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  dressing 
the  ground,  no  loss  than  the  magnificence  of  the 
house,  arc  very  attracting.  The  apartments  are  large, 
and  finished  in  the  higln.-st  style.  The  front  of  the 
body  of  (he  house  measures  52  feet : the  wings  extend 
CO  feet  back,  by  30  in  front ; which  makes  the  front  of 
the  whole  building  112  feet.  The  whole  walls  are 
cased  with  the  beautiful  stone  of  the  quarry  of  Craig- 
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Jveith,  which  is  so  ornamental  to  the  principal  b'crttserf 
in  the  New  Town  of  Edinbtirgli. 

The  oiTic  'S  of  BHladnirn  were  not  bniit  ^hch  I was 
in  thp.t  county  ; but  wliat  they  were  to  be,  niay  be  in- 
ferred from  a nci^hbonriiiw  court  of  offices  nearly 
square,  whicii  the  Colotiel  had  built  upon  <»fic  of  his' 
farms.  The  front  and  back  were  1 03  feet  lonjr,  liaving 
100  feet  in  the  sidi-s,  with  a balcony,  and  other  era-* 
bcllishmcnts,  all  of  hewn  stone. 

' III  the  fntrcKluction  it  was  retuiirked,  that -the 
Aird  and  the  vicinity  of  Inverness  were  the  most  im^ 
proved  ilistricts  of  tliis  county,  in  the  elegance  of  the’ 
buddinsrs,  the  warmth  afforded  by  the  plantations,  the 
taste  displayed  in  dressing  the  fields,  the  judgment 
discovered  in  the  direction  and  construction  of  fences^ 
and  the  unwearied  industry  in  reclaiming  waste  land. 

Cullotlcn,  whicli  has  not  been  taken  notice  of, 
stands  conspicuous"  a feaV  miles  east  from  the  comity 
town.  The  house  is  large,  and  tlie  front  is  elegant ; 
the  jdeasure-grouud  well  dressed,  and  the' trees  stately  5 
but  the  land  under  tillage  comes  too  close  to  the  back 
of  the  bouse  on  the  east,  which  seems  to  be  iri  the  pos- 
session of  common  farmers. 

A Tew  miles  above  this  house,  and  in  tiiC  parish  of 
Croy,  is  the  moor,  so  fatal  to  the  rebels  in  1746; 
which,  it  is  hoped,  has  given  a Icssdri  to  Britons  tof 
rcliol  no  more.  Thest  infatuated  men  mrd'  hcfe  with 
the  fate  which  any  person  of  common  uiiderstaudihg 
might  have  foreseen.  The  Royal  Army  could  not  have 
chosen  a' more  prdpet  field  to  meet  an  enemy  such  as 
, they  had  to  engage,  nrtr  the  rebels  a wbrse,  in  their 
circumstances.  A moor-  extending  many  miles  in 
length,  from  near  Nairn  to  the  fo<)t  of  Strathericj  and 
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of  several  miles  in  bi'eadth,  from  the  rivet  of  Sfrath- 
nairn  to  the  Murray  Firth,  without  a hillock  or  glen,* 
or  thicket  or  rock,  for  a cover,  was  a most  extraordi- 
nary situation  to  receive  the  shock  of  the  Royal  Army. 
To  draw  up  an  irregular  multitude  of  starving,  shiver- 
ing, sleepless,  and  fatigued  men,  in  such  a place,  to 
contend  with  disciplined,  veteran  troops,  with  cannon 
and  cavalry,  was  a fatality  which  might  have  prog- 
nosticated the  fate  of  the  day.  Less  than  two  hours 
march  from  the  field  of  battle,  might  have  brought 
them  into  such  strong  ground,  on  the  south  of  the  river 
Nairn,  as  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable  for 
an  attack  by  horses  or  ordnance.  Even  the  stone  wall 
on  their  right,  which  the  rebels  expected  to  have  been 
some  protection  from  Stapleton’s  dragoons,  proved 
only  a forlorn  hope.  It  is  a dry  stone  wall,  without 
cement  of  any  kind,  and  easily  thrown  down ; inso- 
much, that  six  men  in  as  many  minutes  could  have 
opened  an  entrance  for  a file  of  troopers. 

The  Ix'st  informed  gentlemen  of  tliat  country  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Prince’s  counsellors  were  tired  of  the 
business,  and  wished  to  have  it  brought  to  an  end,  no 
matter  how ; which,  from  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
and  others,  seems  to  be  the  truth. 

The  green  hillocks  interspersed  on  the  heath,  with 
a few  field  stones  thrown  upon  them,  mark  the  graved 
of  those  deluded  men,  whose  valour  deserved  a better 
fate.  They  ought  to  have  been  clierished  and  caressed, 
not  insulted  anti  injured  ; that,  being  friendly  to  a go- 
vernment which  conferred  upon  them  marks  of  regard, 
they  rnight^satidy  have  been  called  forth  in  defence  of 
their  country,  not  for  its  destruction.  At  such  a sight, 
the  sigh  of  sympathy  rises  involuntarily  in  the  breast. 
The  disasters  of<  civil  war  dwell  on  the  imaginatioUj 
■ INV.j  E but 
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but  the  w^ivtnesa'  oS  the  cause  isqverlookcd. 
cSVot  semahm,  atKV  ciouds  (he  soul  with  rnehia^ili'Jy  i 
ulh(hf'  the  folly  of  (Jm*  principle  of  acUoii  is  f 

liii  (he  lifie  to  Fort  George,  the  vetietabk  i-asale 
Stujut  ap(iears  on  tlw  loft  haud,  aud  oxliihits  striiih.g' 
(ea(m«  of  a very  remote  antiktaiity.  This  is  a mognt- 
fiottit  pih;  of  building,  skuited  oii  a rising  gnwnd  on 
the  margin  of  (he  sea;  and,  before  the  use  of  guns, 
must  haw  b(»n.a  place  of  great  strengih.  Tlie  ex- 
tensive orchard,  (he  aged,  trees  overgrown  with  ivy, 
Und  tire  tnossealiul  walls,  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  it  is  coeval,  at  least,  with  tlie  warlike  ara  of 
Rand*)lpb,  the  boxom-friend  of  Bruce,  and  liis  coin- 
panioir  in  all  his  toils,  who,  it  is  certain,  built  a castle 
At  Tarnaway,,  and  one  at  Dunibrisllc.  Tliese  two  are 
Bruch  embeUislMed  l>y  the  present  Earl  of  Moray. ; but 
CasUc  ijtuast  haal  gioue  so  f»r  into  decay,  (hat  all  re- 
pairs were  frikilless,  although,  the  British  title  of  the 
family  was  derived  from  it,  when  a few  years  ago  the  , 
SorCR’iga  thought  proper,  as  .b  mark  of  jjcrsonal  re- 
spect, to  confer  an:  additional  title  on  the  j>rcs(  nt  Earl, 
who  is  no  less  distinguished  bj-  the  qualities  of  ids 
okind,  fchaai  by  tlie  splendour  of  his  coroiret. 

Fort  George  is  a bi-aatiful  place,  silualed  on  the  ex- 
Ifemity  of  a low  promontory  or  tongue  of  laml,  wliich 
penctrahs  far  into  the  Murray  Firth,  opposite  to  a 
aundar  head-land  in  tlie  county  of  Ross  ; w hich  form 
a.  strait,  the  passage  of  whicli  is.  compleiely  com- 
nanded  by  the  garrison, 

, ,In  place  of  re-building  tire  Castle  of  Inverucssi 
wirich  had  been  reduced  and  destroyed  by  i the  rebels 
in  174S,  Gos'fmmeiUi  purchased,  from  the  family  of 
Caidur,  some  huudjred  acres  of  ground,  for  building 
Ihrncun  ^hisi  fectilicatiou,  uod  the.  remaiatlcFi’to,  lid 
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allotted  *8  a farm  to  the  Governor.  The  building  was 
begun  in  1748,  in  the  form,  of  a pentagon,  covering  fif* 
teen  acres  of  ground,  not,  however,  perfectly  of  the 
same  dimensions  in  all  the  sides,  but  strongly  fortified, 
according  to  the  most  approved  rules  and  models  of 
that  art  in  modern  times.  On  the  landward  side,  the 
ground  is  a dead  tiat  lo  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile;  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  is  a rising 
ground,  called  Ardersier,  upon  the  top  of  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  erected  a small  fort,  defended  by  a 
mud-wall  and  ditch.  The  lowness  of  (he  situation  of 
Fort  George  prevents  mines,  or  even  lines  ot  approach, 
which  would  Iw  filled  with  water  every  tide,  oozing 
through  the  water-washed  gravel  on  the  neck  of  land, 

•n  the  point  of  which  the  fortress  stands.  Tlie  aparti 
ments  contain  accommodation  for  .it  least  3»'K)0  men, 
beaide’s  elegant  lodgings  for  the  Governor  and  OflScers, 
a large  armoury,  a bomb-proof  magazine,  and  chapel. 
Three  sides  of  the  pentagon  face  the  land;  two  are 
washed  by  the  sea ; and  the  walls  mount  80  guns  of  a 
large  caliber  ; every  angle  towards  (he  land  side  is  co- 
vered by  outer  works,  which  defend  the  flanks  and 
are  sitnatccl  so  low,  as  not  to  obstruct  the  fire  from  the 
the  citadel. 

The  plca.sure  of  viewing  Uiis  fortress  is  much  en-  * 
hanctKl  by  the  polite  attentions  of  the  Governor,  the 
Honourable  .Tames  Stuart,  who  did  me  the  honour  not 
Old}'  to  walk  round  the  works,  but  to  siliow  his  &rin, 
whore  I saw  the  only  drilled  pease  and  deans  in  the 
whole  county.  The  turnips  and  'other  crops  were  in 
excellent  order,  as  will  be  observed  under  tbi'  'proper 
divisions  of  tins  Report.  ; • • 

The  village  of  Campbeltown  is  in  the  vici«Hy  of  the 
E 2 garrison, 
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_^rrison,  and  probably  goi  its  name  in  compliment  iv 
the  family  of  whom  it  holds. 

- In  tlic  parish  of  Petty  are  two  round  artificial  hills 
or  mounts,  about  150  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base^ 
4l2  le«M  hi^h,  and  the  top  quite  level,  wliich  also  is  a 
circle  of  120  feet  in  circumference.  They  arc  called 
I'om'-voil  (the  court-hill),  where  the  baron  who  inha- 
bited (Castle  .Stuart  probably  administered  justice,  in 
those  times  when  the  parties  at  variance  were  attended 
by  such  a retinue  of  partizans,  that  the  courts  of  justice 
always  sat  in  the  o{x;ii  air. 

In  this  parish  the  streams  of  fix*sh  water  are  so  scanty, 
that  in  one  place  a corn-mill  is  driven  by  the  reflux  of 
the  tide. 

Ascending  southward  from  the  shore  of  the  firth,  the 
ancient  castle  of  Dacus,  which  is  the  property  of 
Mackintosli,  chief  of  that  name,  makes  a conspicuous 
figure.  It  is  a huge  jnass,  standing  on  the  high  ridge 
of  a bleak  moor,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  exposed  to  every  blast,  and  without  the 
shelter  of  a single  tree.  , 

Towards  Nairn,  the  castle  of  Lord  Caw«l or  rears  its 
head  on  the  left,  well  covered  with  phintations  of  taH 
trees  ; but  being  beyond  the  boundary  of  fiivirness- 
■ shire,  a regard  to  my  duty  directed  me  by  the  road 
which  leads  to  Canfray,  a prop<'rly  situaterl  on  the 
"river  Nairn.  Comparing  the  accounts  given  of  the 
former  condition  with  the  present  state  of  this  place,  I 
•-Had  seen  very  few  spots  in  all  my  travels,  where  so 
.'much,  industry  had  been  employed,  or  jndgment  dis- 
: covered,  in  reclaiming^  waste  land,  besides  enclosing, 
dressing,  planting,  and  in  all  respects  embellishing  and 
tjeoSiebihg Jihe .country.:  Every  thuig  was  of  a piece — 
. -I  houses. 
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houses,  gardens,  and  fields,  do  honour  lo  (he  memory, 
of  (he  I:i(e  Mr.  Davidson,  and  show  an  example  (o  his 
.son  and  neighbours,  wha(  ran  bo  done  by  perseverance 
and  a good  understanding,  even  in  a nortlicrn  climate. 

Jn  (his  divi.siun  of  (he  county  of  lnverncs.s  which  U<‘t» 
east  from  (he  (ireat  (.'anal,  there  are  six  vallies,  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  sinuosity,  wliich  send  all  their  waters 
to  the  German  Ocean.  Strathglas  has  been  already 
taken  notice  of.  The  tract  of  l.iOch  Ness  has  lieen  also 
mentioned.  Stratheric  is  situated  on  (he  south  side  of 
Loch  Ness,  and  is  supposed  to  Ire  4(X)  fed  above  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  The  two  most  remarkable  places 
in  this  strath,  areGortlec  and  I'amdine,  belonging  to 
gentlemen  of  tlie  name  of  Fraser.  At  (iortlec,.  drilhxi 
turnips,  fields  of  sown  grass,  enclosures,  and  pi  cita- 
tions, appear  [rre-eminent  in  a district  of  country 
which  is  naturally  bleak,  and  unfriendly  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  plough.  The  house  of  Farraline  stau'.Ls’  i>ii 
the  border  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  The  land  is  sub- 
stantially enclosed ; but  few  modern  improvements 
have  been  hitherto  introduced,  because  the  proprietor 
finds  it  neccssnry  to  reside  near  the  capital  of  (bir 
county,  for  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
Head  Sheriff  and  V^ice-Lieutenant  of  Inverness-shire. 

The  river  Erick,  which  flows  (hrongli  this  strath, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  country,  is  singularly  ro-  ’ 
mantic,  both  in  it.s  origuT'and  termination.  The  small 
lake,  which  is  i(s  source,  is  surrounded  with  a circle 
of  rocks,  through  which  there  is  hardly  a possibility 
of  descending  into  a plat  of  land,  crdled  Killin,  the 
most  beautiful,  rich,  and  verdant,  that  can  l>e  con. 
ceived.  This  fairy-ground  is  a mile  long,  aiui  half  as 
broad,  and  lies  in  (he  centre  of  mountain^,  the  wildest 
perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  The  tcriEination  of  the  river 
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Erick  u at  the  fall  of  Foyers,  whicli  ciefios  description, 
where  its  waters  are  suricndered  to  Loch  ss. 

Lcayinj  Slnlhnairn  and  the  view  of  the  Murray 
Firth,  on  comini;  southward,  we  emerge  into  the  htwrt 
efthe  Grampians,  bleak,  bare,  black,  and  itarren.  At 
length  the  valley  of  IMoy*  makes  its  appearaiKe,  where 
the  eye  is  refreshed  by  tie  view  of  a rich  extensive 
plain  of  arable  and  meadow  land.  The  hou:  e of  Mac* 
intosh,  the  Chief  of  that  Clan,  stands  at  the  he*td  of  a 
.small  lake,  well  sheller<>d  from  the  north  by  a grove  of 
large  trees.  That  gentleman  was  building  a now  house 
in  autumn  1804.  The  lake  is  distinguished  for  its 
char,  a species  of  trout,  which  is  found  both  in  this 
place,  in  some  lakes  of  Lochaber,  in  Loch-an-righ, 
parish  of  Lagg-an,  and  in  Loch  Bruaich,  in  the  Aird  j 
yet  not  so  frecjiicnt  in  the  county  of  Inverness  as  in 
Perthshire.  Near  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a beautiful 
islet,  comprehending  about  two  acres  of  ground,  in 
which  are  the  remains  of  a house,  occupied  by  that 
Chieftain  before  the  country  was  civilized,  Tl.c  date 
on  this  ruin  is  1G65,  at  which  time,  we  arc  told,  it 
•was  built  by  Lachlan,  the  twenlreth  i.xird  of  Mitcin* 
tosh.  The  vestiges  of  a street  and  of  a small  town, 
may  be  traced  in  (he  island.  A smaller  island  is 
shown,  which  was  the  chieftain’s  prison  ; bm  its  being 
occasionally  overflowed,  proves  that  transgressors  are 
now  more  humanely  treated  in  the  King’s  hands,  while 
comfortably  lodged  in  (he  jail  of  Invt'rness,  than 
standing  to  the  waist  in  water,  as  must  fivt^uently  have 
bccii  the  case  in  tlie  prison  of  Loch  Moy. 


• .All  the  Moys  in  tlic  Hij^hhndi  are  extensive  plains,  of  which  cir-  i 
cumst.'.r.ce  the  name  is  stj'nillcant,  places  of  that  description  being  so 
rare.  The  dells  and  blairs  are  lest  extcBnve  plains. 

At 
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" At' a liUlf!  distanc(>south"WiWd,  the  ■wcarj' (ra’vyttpt 
»rrive5  at  Frcd>tint-i?tn : from  which  otace  all  the 
waters  of  this  mountainous  region  sire  seen  flowing  froa* 
♦he  north,  the  west,  and  south,  in  their  several  gieMfr, 
to  meet  below  in  a point,  like  the  radii  >in  the  centttfc 
of  a circle,  from  which  the  united  stream  of- t^tratfet 
dearn  iiolds  its  course  through  a wanrow  chahm'east- 
Ward  to  Findom,  where  it  is  loirt'  in  the  G«U<tntm 
Ocean.  . .•-ico 

next  plac  eworthy  of  notice  ts  S4o(  hd-mWie 
boar’s  den),  wdiich  forms  the  entrance,  in  thisdiroes 
lion,  from  the  north  into  Strathspey.  'I'he  rood  owr 
this  defile  was  undergoing  grent  repairs^'  ftock's  <#f 
immenae  si«e,  on  both  si<les  of  ifj  were  biown.  The 
fragments  wore  piled  aip  like  great  wrflls,  to  fom 
•buttresses  tor  the  road  on- the  dodivitiii  s ; Ijy  \thioh 
means  the  highway  is  rendened  tolerably  level  wnd 
easy,  where  formerly  the  ascent  ami  dc*scont  omsltelvi. 
ing  rock  was  abruptly  steep,  fatiguing,  and  danger* 
eas. 

There  is  little  variety  all  the  way  to  Grautowlu 
The  extensive  fields  of  dark*browa  heath,  studded 
stocks  of  fir*trc(s,  with  some  spots  of  corn  and  green 
ground,  on  the  sides  of  rivulets,  form  fhe  near  |wo*. 
sped  for  Mveral  miles.  On  tlie  opposite  side  of 
Strathspey,  the  dark-bliie  mountain  Oi'  TultoChgavra-, 
And  his  associates,  in  the  distant  liorizoii  lx*yond  the 
Spey,  rear  their  heads  to  the  clouds,  studded  with 
perennial  patches  of  snow. 

From  the’  church  of  Diithil,  the  country  h»ys  aside 
much  of  its  gloomy  apix'araiu:e.  'Hie  Dulnenu,  a 
brunch  of  the  Spey,  has  some  good  land  on  its  banks, 
which  increases  ta  fertility  and  extent  as  it  approaches 
Hie  bottom  of  the  stiath.  By  and  bye  the  Spey,  the 
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monarch  of  »his  vale,  comes  in  /nil  view,  winding  his 
majestic  course  within  green  banks,  to  whidr  the 
heath  dares  not  approach.  The  farms  are  more  fre- 
quent; patches  of  turnips  and  fields  of  potatoes 
are  on  either  hand ; and  lime-works  are  wrought 
for  sale. 

Grantown  is  a neat  clean  village.  The  street  is  spa- 
cious and  regular ; and  the  houses  are  all  substantially 
built,  and  covered  with  blue  slate.  At  the  easteru  , 

extremity  of  the  village,  begins  the  approach  to  the 
chieftain’s  castle,  which  is  obscurely  seen,  being  en- 
veloped under  the  cover  of  aged  trees  of  great  stature 
and  variety.  The  alternate  obscurities  occasioned  by 
the  solemn  gloom  of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  open- 
ings presented  on  eitlicr  hand,  by  well-dressed  fields, 
must  attract  the  attention. and  soothe  the  feelings  of  a 
sentimental  traveller,  where  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
are  so  happily  blended  together  in  the  same  scene. 

The  contrast  they  form,  heightens  the  pleasure  of  both; 

The  loftiness  of  (’astle  Grant  is  much  concealed  by  the 
altitude  and  nearness. of  the  trees,  till  you  are  close 
upon  it ; and  the  propriety  of  the  trees  being  so  nu- 
merous and  so  near,  is  occasioned  by  the  stormy  nat 
tore  of  the  climate.  ‘ \ 

, livery  thing  without  and  within  denotes  the  habita- 
tion of  a Chieftain,  and  brings  to  remembrance  th<»e 
days,  in  which  the  head  of  every  tribe  was  surrounded 
by  his’'" own  Clan,-  His  castle  "was  their  fortress;  his 
approbation  was  their  pride  ; his  protection  was  both 
tlieir  duty  and  their  interest.  In  bis  safety  their  own 
flic  was  involved ; in  his  hall  stood  the  board,  t® 
which  they  were  always  welcome  ; there  he  sat  with 
all  the  sentiments  pf  a father  in  the  midst  of.hischilf 
dren ; he  acted  as  their  general  in  the.  day  of  battle, 
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their  judge  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  was  at  all  times 
their  friend.  '■ 

Sir  James  Grant  holds  the  s\iprcme  military  com- 
mand of  the  county,  under  his  Sovereign.  He  is  be- 
loved to  adoration  by  his  people ; and  not  only  com- 
mands the  obedience  of  their  personal  services,  as 
Lord-Lientenant  of  Inverness-shire,  but  the  grateful 
affection  of  their  hearts,  as  the  benefactor  of  this 
county,  and  the  father  of  his  tenants.  ^ T 

From  Castle  Grant  to  Avemore,  along  the  side  of 
the  Spey,  the  face  of  ftie  country  is  very  much  diver- 
siGed.  I n some  places,  thevuiicient  mode  of  occupy- 
ing the  ground  remains  in  full  force;  cottages  crowdixl 
into  hamlets;  the  farmers  living  in  clusters,  all  in  one 
place;  their  land  open,  and  in  alternate  ridges.  But' 
ill  other  pi  toes  tlie  land  is  enclosed,  and  a neat  stead* 
ing  set  down  for  a substantial  tenant ; and  where  the 
people  are  less  affluent,  the  ground  is  divided  into  sc* 
parate  lots  of  fewer  or  more  acres,  according  to  thu 
ability  of  the  occupants,  where  every  tenant  is  scl 
down  upon  his  oyru  l >t ; which  mode  of  settling  the 
country,  with  the  addition  of  villages  in  proper  sitaa* 
tions,  I hope  to  demonstrate,  is  the  most  effectual  plan 
of  preserving  the  population,  of  accommodatii^  -tie 
people,  and  of  preventing  the  baneful  effects  of  emi* 
gi-ationi  while  at  the  same  time  the  country  is  im* 
proved,  and  rendered  capable  of  producing  more  real 
to  the  proprietors.  What  an  extensive  &ld  does 
Strathspey,  and  indeed  every  province  of  the-county, 
open  to  the  landlords,  of  prdviding  for  double  the 
number  of  people  (^'cre  it  necessary)  that  arc  at  pre* 
sent  in  the  county,  by  encouraging  and  directing 
the  inhabitants  to  the  means  of  cultivating  the  ira* 
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mense  tracts  of  Avaste  land  in  every  disttict  of  the 
county  ! 

Jt  wonld  l3c  unpardonable  to  pass  (the 

Todt  of  alarm)j,  without  acquainting  Ibo  reader,  l*b#t 
from  this  rock,  which  is  above  AvEwanre,  and  from’ 
another  of  tiie  same  name  and'use,  at  the  distance  of 
30  milre,  fires  were  Hj^hted,  to  alarm  ttw  ifihabiiantS 
•f  Strathspey,  when  any  sudden  emcra^ncy  requirt>d 
their  prompt  attendance  to  resist  an  attack.  These 
idations  were  admirably  fitted  for  firing  signals,  and 
ibr  being  places  of  geiieral  renchfzrons  to  all  the  conni 
try  on  both  sides  of  the  Spey,  for  many  nwlcs  both 
east  and  west.  ‘ 

Every  Clan  bad,  in  ancient  times,  tltcir  peculiar  and 
known  posts  of  alarm,  and  their  central  places  fof 
assembling  in  complete  armour,  in  Oircsimstances  of 
danger,  during  the  prevalence  of  pndutory  war  : .and 
when  burning  was  dreaded  from  a'  desolatiijg  foe, 
a portable  stick,  of  the  size  of  a man’s  arm,  and 
double  that  length,  with  a burnt  end,  and  a cross 
upon  it,  was  dispatched  from'fann  to  farm  with  amaz- 
ing speed  •,  every  man  being  obliged  to  rnn  as  fast  aft 
he  was  able  with  it  to  his  next  neighbour;  The  cr&ii- 
tarich  was  thus  convc’yed  with  more  velocity  through 
a whole  country,  than  was  practicable  'b5’  any  single 
messenger,  and  gave  warning  to  the  inhabitants  (h 
Secrete  tbeir  most  valuable  eft'ects. 
f How  happy  are  tbe  days  ib  Avbich  we  live ! how 
highly  ought  we  to  value  our  privilcgos  ! - Every  man 
sits  secure,  protected  by  the  shield  of  Britannia,  under 
his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make 
him  afraid  ! No  voice,  no  fire  frodi  m €raig-ellachy, 
nor  a crois^tarids,  >gl»e  us^the  s^ml  of  distress,  1o  in- 
form 
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form  that  our  houses  and  effects  are  about  to  be  laid  ift 
ashes.  Let  us  value  our  protection  as  we  ought.  I^t 
us  cheerfully  pay  for  it ; and  let  us  detend  our  country 
while  our  biotnl  is  warm. 

Rothiemurchus  (a  compound  word,  signifying  tki 
great  plain  af  firs)  is  snugly  situated  on  the  soutk 
bank  of  the  Spey.  The  large  steading  of  handsome 
offices,  the  regularity  and  number  of  tlie  enclosures, 
the  luxurhucc  of  the  crops  in  all  the  variety  which 
tliat  climate  can  admit,  and  the  complete  assortment 
of  every  utensil  that  cati  facilitate  agricultunil  labour, 
bespeak  the  judgment  and  public  spirit  of  the  proprie* 
tor.  It  must  prov'c  a loss  to  this  Keporl,  that  Mr. 
Grant  was  not  at  home,  and  liiat  my  notes  were  not 
enriched  by  his  remarks.  The  natural  fir-woods  of 
Rothiemurchus  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  county 
under  review,  or  probably  in  llie  island.  ■' 

At  a short  distance  above  this  place,  and  on  the  op- 
posite. side  of  the  Spey,  Kinrara,  the  cottage  of  th* 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  is  happily  set  down.  The  vale, 
in  which  ^he  river  flows,  is  narrowed  considerably  at 
Kinrara.  The  banks  on  both  skies  are  richly  wooded 
by  a variety  of  trees,  whose  green  foliage  far  up  tl»e 
acclivity  of  the  hills,  gratifies  the  eye,  and  (lie  swet^t 
fragrance  of  the  birch  embalms  the  air.  Some  beauti- 
ful fields  are  formed  by  the  serp<'ntifie  course  of  the 
river,  which  glides  by  with  an  equal,  but  not  rapid 
motion,  on  its  pebbled  bed.  This  mansion  stands  on 
the  brow  of  a small  wooded  biU,  in  a commanding 
situation,  with  dropping  trees  on  the  fore-gruimd, 
fronting  the  south,  and  in  full  view  of  the  river  and 
all  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  piazzas  along  the 
front,  the  Venetian  windows,  the  elegance  of  the  iijrart* 
ments,  the  furniture^  the  library,  and  the  style  of  the 
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wholi,’  display  the  most  exquisite  taste,  and  shoM^  (leit 
Kinrara  is  no  ordinary  coita^c.  . Jf  the  firaces  iiad 
superintended  the  buililiag  of  a lodge  for  their  QtieetW 
it  might  have  been  constructed  after  tliis  model.  Hut 
the  captivating  appearance  of  the  cottage  is  only  the 
shadow  of  the  hospitality  tliat  rt'igns  within. 

The  garden  is  closely  emboMimed  in  wood,  sheltered 
from  every  blast,  and  under  the  direct  rays  of  (he  me- 
ridian snn,  with  a gentle  d'cliiiation.  The  drilled  tur- 
nips, and  the  other  crops,  demonstrate  the  variety  of 
talent  and  strength  of  mind,  which  are  (he  springs  that 
move  all  the  operations  about  this  singular  place. 

Between  Kinrara  and  Kingnssitr  tin;  asjx-ct  of  the 
country  is  considerably  cbang('d  from  what  it  had  been 
below  the  former  place.  There  are  fewer  black  moors 
of  low  ground  (in  Knglaiid  called  beallis)  contiguous 
to  the  river,  where  (he  plains  arc  all  green  and  of  con- 
siderable. extent,  elevated  but  a few  feet  above  the 
tract  of  the  Spey.  Wtierevcr  (here  are  hollow  basons 
in  this  flat  land,  water  s(agin(<'s,  when  (he  river  has 
subsided,  after  every  inundation ; which  occasions 
marshes  and  lagotms  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  pro- 
portion to  (lu'sc  ineomlities  of  the  surface.  'I'he  alders 
and  willows,  and  other  useh>ss  shrubs,  which  grow 
upon  this  swampy  ground,  disfigure  (lie  country  of 
Badenoch,  and  occupy  a soil,  .wliic'i,  if  drained/ 
would  be  (he  most  productive  in  the  wliole  district. 

Several  gentlemen’s  houses  are  situated  in  chosen 
spots,  on  both  sidew  of  the  Spey,  in  the  lordship  of 
Badenoch.  The  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Maepherson,  the  translator  of  Opsian’s  Poems,  makes 
a distinguished  figure  in  a cottspiciions  situation  be- 
low tbe  hofise  of  Bttlville,  where  he  resided.  He  had 
the  industry  to  collect  thesc.ipocras  (as  the  Iliad  and 
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Odyssey  must  have  been  formerly  collected,  because 
no  memory  could  retain  them  in  a connected  series  be- 
fore tlie  use  of  letters).  lie  had  tlie  discernment  to 
arranjre  and  adjust  tiic  dilfereut  pieces  of  the  longer 
poems  together  in  the  form  of  a connected  j)lan,  and, 
with  tlie  assistance  of  another  genth‘man,  who  under-; 
stood  tlic  originals  j)erf<:ctly,  to  piiljlish  a translation. 
'J'his  is  ail  his  merit,  lint  no  fK*rson  who  knew  his  abi- 
lities, either  as  an  aiitiior  or  u translator,  or  is  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  state  of  the  Highlands,  or  Iteard 
tliese  piMuns  repealixl  before  Mr.  Maciiiierson  came  on 
the  stage,  will  for  a moment  smimisly  believe  that  lie 
was  the  author.  Soim-  mni  are  fond  of  maintaining  pa- 
radoxes ; and  by  reason  of  the  mystcrions  silence  of 
the  translator,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  pride,  the 
anthenlicily  of  the  poems  has  In  come  a fit  subject  for 
exercising  the  ingenuily  of  these  men,  in  mustering  up 
ohjeci ions  to  their  antiquity,  by  deii}  ing  that  Fingal 
fought,  or  Ossian  sung. 

Opposite  to  t!ie  tIH  ige  of  Kingussie*,  on  tlie  south 
side  of  the  HjK'y,  stand  the  ruins  oi  tlie  barracks  «f 
Riithven,  which  consisted  of  two  piiallel  houses,  ca- 
pable of  lodging  two  conipanits  ot'  men,  connected  by 
ramparts  at  the  ends,  and  the  angles  were  defendedlby 
bastions. 

- The  mount  iipoiiwhUi  the  building  was  constructed 
is  a beautiful  green  insulati'd  hill,  w hirJi,  by  reason  of 
its  singular  app<'araiice,  is  siipposi;d  to  have  been  arti- 
ficial. Tliere  is  no  d.iubt  that  it  had  Ircen.tlicsiteof  a 
strong-hold  of  theOuiinnins,  Earls  of  Hadeuoch.  After 
thciifcurrectiba  in  the  year  1713,  it  was  purchased  by; 

* Tlsis  name  »lgnific»  the  end  of  the  foreet  of  fn,  wliic^.  It  (cenis,’  at  one 
ttmf  covered  not  orffy  much  «urfacc‘!b  Sti4thjpey,  bni"  inched  \teAo 
ward  lor  many  mile*  in  Badcnoch  to  this  village  asd  parish,  r V;  JOL  . 
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Govemmrnt,  and  in  1718  the  barracks  now  mentioned 
were  buill,  which,  after  an  olistinate  resistance  from 
the  besi^nl,  who  aniounte*!  only  to  a serjeant’s  com* 
mand,  waslrarntin  1746  by  the  rebels. 

Contiguous  to  Unthren,  is  the  extensive  farm  and 
tnug  mansion  of  Gordon-hall,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  in  histry  'liscovered  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
in  the  cuUivatioti  of  his  land,  or  the  attentions 
shown  in  the  house,  be  most  conspicuous.  Dolli  at 
Gordon-hall  and  at  Dell,  which  is  the  farm  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  every  species  of  crop  congenial 
to  that  climate  are  cultivated  in  a superior  style. 

The  extensive  meadows  in  the  mains  of  Cluny,  and 
the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  Colonel  Maepher- 
son  in  dressing  his  arable  ground,  must  strike  every 
m.an  who  understands  any  thing  of  farndng.  His 
relation,  John  Maepherson,  Esq.  at  Dalcliullie,  keeps 
pace  with  his  chief  in  every  species  of  improvement. 

The  ravages  of  the  Spey  in  the  w hole  of  Badcnoch 
especially  in  this  upper  part  of  the  district,  are  a 
great  hindrance,  or  rather  an  entire  obstruction,  to 
the  success  of  agriculture  within  the  reach  of  its  in* 
imdatioiis ; and  these  are  frequent,  violent,  and  large. 
WTiere  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  country 
are  so  high,  and  reach  so  far  back,  every  brook  occa* 
sionally  becomes  a torrent : where  there  is  no  reser- 
toir  in  uny  part  of  this  long  strath,  to  receive  the 
tratcT  from  these  nnmerons  torrents,  the  river  must 
swell  suddenly,  become  fnrkms,  and  in  a mighty 
stream,  both  broad  and  deep,  sweep  all  before  it  that 
comes  within  its  reach  ; and  where  the  land  is  almost 
a JeaJ  flat  for  a mile  over,  from  one  side  of  the  coun- 
try the.  other,  Uicfe  inundations  must  be  very  de- 
structive*.,.. , ; ..  ..I , . , 
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Near  DalchuUie,  on  the  west,  there  ts  a rock  ap^ 
wards  of  100  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  and  Tory 
inaccessible,  on  the  summit  of  which  arc  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a fortress,  bnilt  with  large  rude  flag^t 
without  cemenS  similar  to  those  in  other  places,  for- 
merly taken  notice  of.  ' ' 

Loch  Li-rgan,  In  this  neighbourhood,  claims  tho 
artent'um  of  the  enrious  in  various  respects.  • It 
r l'ou.uis  with  citnr,  besides  varietii>s  of  other  fishes, 
p ruliar  to  ftesh  water.  At  the  east  end  of  this  lake 
ht'iiiA  iJic  remains  of  a chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Ken- 
nf  i'l  ; ari  l near  this  religious  house  some  of  tljc  Ca- 
!•' Ionian  Kings  are  said  to  be  interred.  If  the  Castlo 
oi  Inv-'''l(H-.!i y wa«  the  palace  of  these  Kings,  and  that 
in  the  Isle  of  Loch  l .asioran  their  hunting-seat,  during 
the  encro'iehments  of  (he  Romans,  or  at  a later  period^ 
when  the  l^c!s  comptiii d them  to  abandon  the  country 
snuth  of  the  'l  ay,  and  to  establish  their  capital  at 
Dunkeld,  there  is  a considerable  degree  of  verisimili- 
tude in  that  tradirion  ; especially  when  we  consider, 
that,  i'll  the  larger  island  of  Locli  Laggan,  the  ruin# 
©f  the  king’s  liou.se  are  tolerably  entire,  and  the  ruins 
of  bis  dog-lio»»sc  in  a smaller  island.  , In  other  lakes 
of  Scotland  that  might  be  mentioned,  where  two  islands 
are  found,  such  w as  the  predilection  of  the  natives, 
then  forthe  chase,  that  while  a great  man  had  his  resi- 
dence in  the  principal  island,  he  kept  his  hounds  in 
the  other.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  improbabl© 
that  a certain  spot  in  the  Thames,  below  London,  U 
nailed  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  In  all  events,  no  other  }dacc 
in  the  Caledonian  dominions,  in  these  days,  could  be 
more  favourable  for  the  diversion  of  hunting  than  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Laggan.  The  country  is  yery 
inaccessible ; pasture  is  plentiful ; five  miles  remaia 
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entire  of  a forest,  which  formerly  must  hare  t>ecif 
much  larger  ; (lie  famous  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy 
are  near  at  hand,  which  I shall  endeavour  to  show 
were  executed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  and 
made  too  by  some  powerful  personage,  who  could 
command  the  labour  of  a vast  number  of  people  ; and 
the  red  deer  and  roe  abounded  in  these  haunts,  until 
they  were  lately  banished  by  a sheep  stock,  avith 
which  they  never  assocude. 

Here  wc  are  arrival  at  high  ground,  where  the  wa- 
ters separate  in  the  same  manner  as'  at  La^gan-arh- 
dromj  on  the  side  of  (he  Caledonian  Canal,  partly 
holding  their  course  to  the  Atlantic,  and  ptirflylothe 
German  Ocean.  The  rivers  Pattack  and  Massie  run 
almost  parallel  to  each  other  for  the  space  of  two 
miles  ; pnd  yet  (he  former,  after  joining  the  Spian,  iS 
discharged  into  the  AN'i'st  Sea  ; but  the  latter,  uniting 
its  waters  with  the  Spey,  falls  eastward  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean. 

The  iim  of  Garra-morc*  in  this  neighbourhood,  an- 
nounces the  extremity  of  the  long  vale  of  Strathspey 
and  Badenoch,  and  the  head  of  the  Spey,  which  derives 
its  source  from  a small  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the 
northern  mountains. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Garvamore,  the  military  road 
oJiich  leads  from  PrrtI)  to  Fort  Augustus,  by  Cori- 
ghenrarh,  being  contine'.l  lietween  a deep  ravine  on  the 
one,  hand,  and  a chain  of  nxik  on  the  other,  as^mds 
by  no  fewer  than  seventeen  trwersesy  nonntiiig  zig- 
*ag,  lo  the  summit  of  Monn-lia  (the  gray  mountain), 

* 77ie  Urge  er  e/clenihe  tVifft,  wliich  i«  thr  most  wild  and  most  arduovr 
asccr.t  in  all  the  Highlands,  and  perhaps  in  Britain,  whgre  any  public 
road  has  been  attempted  to  be  made,  and  therefore  fatal  often  to  tra- 
vdlers.  • I . : . - ' 
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BO  c&lled,  because  the  surface  is  mostly  ^ey  rock  and 
moss,  the  soil  having  been  worn  ofi'  by  the  storms. 

From  this  station  the  prospect  is  most  extensive  and 
awfully  sublime ; mountains  piled  upon  mountains, 
pertaining  to  eiglit  or  nine  counties  which  surround 
that  of  lnvcrn<*bs;  lakes,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
scattererl  on  every  hand  ; and  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  deeply  indented  with  straths  and  glens,  far 
and  near,  in  different  directions:  the  cottages,  like 
mole-hills,  scarcely  known  by  their  smoke;  the  meii 
dwindled  down  to  the  size  of  grasshoppers ; and  every 
adjacent  vale  taking  its  rise  from  that  frowning  cluster 
of  mountains  under  your  feet,  of  which  Mona~lia,  like 
a bald  and  bare  head,  rises  above  the  rest.  But  the 
eye  turns  away  with  disgust  from  such  immense  tracts 
of  gloomy  hea^h,  which  now,  f r the  third  time,  I 
have  approached  in  the  centre  of  the  Highlands;  first, 
in  passing  along  the  direction  of  the  Great  Canal, 
on  my  way  to  the  Confines  of  Boss-shire;  then  in 
ascending  Stratheric,  at  the  western  extremity  of  which 
Corighearac*  is  situated  ; and  now',  in  exploring  the 
course  of  the  Spey,  from  Castle  Grant  to  the  source  of 
that  river. 

The  descent  on  the  north  of  this  bold  and  tremendous 
pass,  is  by  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Tarf,  which 
holds  a winding  course,  through  thick  groves  of  large 
trees,  by  Cuilechie,  to  the  head  of  Loch  Ness.  No- 
thing but  the  desire  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  of 
tlie  military  post  at  Fort  Augustus  with  the  South, 


• Corighearac  signifies  tlie  embosomed  val/.j  of  affright  or  dhmay, 
which  name  is  very  dcbcriptive  of  the  feelings  frequently  eiperienced  in 
this  dangerous  and  long  pass. 
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could  have  induced  Government  to  have  made  li  road 
over  Corighearac,  which  cannot  fail  to  put  the  clas- 
sical traveller  in  mind  of  Hannibal’s  passage  over  the 
Alps,  as  described  in  the  immortal  page  of  Livy. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 

OF 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


CHAP.  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

SECT.  I. SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

'^IIE  County  of  In*emcss,  to  whicli  this  Survey  re- 
fers, is  by  far  the  most  mountainous  region  in 
Scotland.  It  reaches  from  sea  to  sea  on  the  main-land^ 
and  comprehends  many  islands,  which  are  scattered 
far  and  wide,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These,  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Argyle,  are 
of  such  importance,  and  so  similar  in  their  circum- 
stances, that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  the  tenor  of 
their  ro  nmission  to  me,  have  with  much  propriety, 
deemed  tliem  sufficient  for  the  subject  of  a separate 
Survey.  In  that  case,  the  following  observations  are 
chiefly  confined  to  tlie  continental  parts  of  this  county. 
AVhatever  may,  therefore,  occur  relative  to  the  islands, 
is  only  taken  notice  of  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  matters  of 
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opinion  or  hearsay,  but  not  as  fads  collected  on  the 
spot,  and  chastened  by  ocular  inspedion. 

From  the  point  of  Arasaig  on  (he  west,  to  Fort 
George  on  the  east,  the  length  is  at  least  TO  miles  in  a 
straight  lino ; and  from  (he  ferry  of  Balhihulish  to  the 
boundary  of  Strathglas,  the  breadth  from  south  to> 
north  is  80  miles.  'I'iie  square  miles  arc  7200 ; the 
square  acres  are  4,608,000.  Tlie  islajids  are  supposed 
to  contain  one  half  more;  which  makes  the  whole 
land' surface  of  the  county  6,912,000  acres  of  Scottish 
measure. 

The  latitude,  comjjrehendiug  the  islands,  is  from 
56  deg,  54 min.  to  57  deg.  50  min.  north  : the  main- 
land is  about  15  min.  less.  The  longitude  west  of 
the  meridian  of  Kdinburgh,  is  between  S5min.  and 
2dcg.  .oOmin.  including  (he  islands.  On  the  south,  it 
is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Argyle ; on 
the  west,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocemi ; on  the  north,  by 
Ross-shire  and  (lie  Murray  Firth  ; and  on  (he  east,  by 
the  counties  of  Nairn,  of  Elgin,  and  ^>art  of  Band‘s  ' 

"*  r 

SECT.  II. — DIVISIONS. 

The  divisions  of  this  county  arc  chidiy  determined 
by  natural  bonmlaries.  Lochaber*  comprehends  tliat 

• Tlilt  exlcBMve  Jijtrict  is  supposed  to  have  derived  Its  name  from  a 
small  lagoon  near  Corpach;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  denominated 
from  the  ccnjluir.u  t,f  lndt,  viz.  I.innc  Loch,  lajch  ta;vcn,  and  Locliiel, 
which  arc  arms  of  the  sea,  that  meet  here,  and  comimmicate  with  the 
Sound  of  MuU,  being  the  only  arms  of  the  sea  known  to  me  in  Eritaio, 
which  run  together  before  they  fall  into  tlie  ocean.  Four  large  lochs 
of  fresh  water  send  their  united  waters  by  the  river  Lochy  into  the  see 
at  Fort  ■William.  The  aten,  in  ."IcctUnd;  are  uniformly  appKed  to  the 
cenflueucc  of  waters.  Here  it  is  applied  to  tlie  coollueacc  of  lochs. 
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tract  of  country,  whose  waters  aro  discharged  into  tho 
Western  Ocean  at  Fort  William.  Moidart,  Arasaig, 
South  and  North  \Iorar,  and  Ivnoidart,  seem  to  belong 
in  an  extensive  acceptation  to  Lochaber,  because  these 
districts  arc  amenable  to  the  Sheritf>court  established  in 
that  country.  Gleng-ary  is  acconiibxi  a division;  as 
also  Glenelg,  Glemnoriston,  Urquhart,  SlH^hglas, 
the  Aird,  the  vicinity  ol'  inveriiess,  the  lordship  of 
Petty,  Ardersier,  Stnitheric,  tlie  braes  of  Strathnaim 
and  of  .Stralluk'arn,  and  the  lordship  of  Badcnoch, 
are  all  accounted  separate  divisions  of  the  county  of 
Inverness.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Strathnaim,  Strath- 
dcarii,  and  Stralhspt'y,  the  counties  of  Nairn,  and 
Murray,  and  Banfl',  are  imicii  uitermingled  with  that 
of  Inverness.  But  although  these  intermixtures  were 
taken  down  in  my  notes,  extreme  juinuteness,  iu  that 
respect,  would  nut  only  lie  tedious,  but  dues  not  iu  the 
' least  apjiear  to  be  requisite,  in  a statistical  survey, 
wherein  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  the  priiicijuil 
object  of  attention.  ^ 

These  divisions  are  generally  marked  by  tlie  ditlo-  , 
rent  vallies,  watered  by  a river  peculiar  to  e;u;h,  and 
comprehended  within  parallel  ranges  of  opposite  htlLs. 
The  divisions  of  iiigli  land  <uid  low  land,  can  sciuccly 
be  applied  in  this  county ; unless  the  Aird,  the  vici- 
nity of  Inverness,  Ardersier,  and  the  lordship  of  Petty, 
be  accounled  the  low-laud  division,  which,  no  doubt, 
it  is  in  relation  to  the  rest,  being  all  bounded  on  one 
aide  by  the  sea-shore,  and  by  mountains  on  the  other. 

So  far  as  I could  learn,  no  divisions  have  hitherto 
been  established  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  into  dis- 
tricts for  holding  courts  to  determine  disputes  relative 
to  small  debts,  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  under  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament.  There  are  four  SIrcrifl'-courbs ; 
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one  established  at  the  county-town,  another  at  Fort 
William,  and  two  more  in  Skye  and  the  Lon^  Island. 
The  town  of  Invernc>ss  is  the  most  northerly  station 
visited  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  their  circuits 
twice  in  the  year,  by  the  Judges,  to  administer  justice 
in  cases  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  a criminal  na- 
ture. 


SECT.  III. — CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  county  of  Inverness  is,  in  one 
respect,  similar  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Scotland.  Oa 
the  west  coast,  the  rains  are  heavy,  and  of  long  conti- 
nuance. The  w inters  are  mild  ; and  when  snow  falls, 
it  soon  disappears,  owing  to  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sea-breeze,  unless  t'  e wind  be  northerly.  On  the  east 
coast,  the  heaviest  rains  are  from  the  German  Ocean  J 
but  the  climate,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  so  rainy  as  in 
those  districts  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  notes  taken  down  from  one  gentleman’s  commu- 
nications, it  is  stated,  that  FortWiHium,  Inveraray, 
and  Greenock,  are  the  most  subject  to  rain  of  any 
towns  in  Scoiland.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  tliis  remark,  as  applicable  to  that  coast  in  general, 
when  the  wind  is  westerly.  Tlie  cause  is  evident. 
Clouds  carried  over  a large  surface  of  wafer,  must  ne- 
cessarily contain  more  vapour,  than  clouds  from  a 
less  exlensive  surface  of  the  same  clement.  Hence  the 
clouds  from  the  Atlantic  must  bring  more  rain  on  the 
west  coast,  than  those  from  tlie  German  ocean  on  the 
east. 

This  cause  of  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  on  the  west  coast  of  the  British  isles,  ac- 
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tjUiros  additional  eflect  by  tlio  altitude  of  the  inoun-' 
tains,  and  tlic  boldness  of  the  shore  on  the  west,  mIrti 
compared  to  that  on  the  east  coast.  In  Lochaber, 
and  in  all  the  contiguous  districts,  the  stupendous 
mountains  draw  down  the  aqueous  vapour,  which  is 
raised  from  the  immense  l)ody  of  water  over  which  the 
clouds  liave  to  pass  before  their  collision  with  the 
mountains;  but  these  clouds  Irecome  in  a great  measuro 
draim;d  liefore  they  reach  the  east  coast. 

’ If  the  exhalations  from  a large  Innly  of  water  be 
more  copious  than  from  that  which  is  small;  the  ex- 
halations from  any  watery  surface  must  Ix'  more  abun- 
dant than  from  a surface  of  land.  This  is  the  reason 
why  houses  situated  on  the  north  side  of  hikes,  are  more 
free  from  dampness,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
-than  those  on  the  south. 

In  paying  attention  to  the  theory  of  rain,  we  may 
easily  perceive,  that  the  quantity  which  must  natu- 
rally fall  in  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  Is  uncoinmouly 
great.  Haiti  is  occasioned  by  the  eondeiisatioii  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere;  wbicli  happens, 
•when  a colder  slrciiiu  of  air,  meets  with  air  wliicii  is 
more  niriticd  and  chtirged  with  r.iore  moisture. 

Air  being  a llnid,  is  seldom  stationary  for;my  length 
of  lime;  and  all  its  principal  motions  are  produced  by 
the  diflercnt‘’degrecs  of  its  rarity  and  density  in  tllf- 
ferent  places;  that  from  the  south  is  uitifonidy  more 
ratified  ; tiiat  from  the  inrrih  more  coiideiised.  Tli(;re- 
forc,  in  this  country,  tlie  soulii-west  winds  generally 
bring  our  heaviest  rains,  because'  the  expanse  of  ocean 
is  immense  in  th.it  direction.  In  other  countries  the 
case  may  Ik;  reversed.  There  are  other  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, which  ought  to  Ire  taken  into  the  ac'coimt. 
■The  coHisiyn  of  these  opposite  streams  of  air,  w ltich 
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have  different  degrees  of  density,  are  often  affected  by 
the  local  circumstances  of  a country.  Mountains  of 
great  altitude,  and  in  great  numbers ; vallits  deep  sunk, 
and  abounding  with  lakes  or  large  rivers,  not  only  con» 
tribute  to  produce  in  the  atmosphere  the  concussion  of 
these  currents  of  air  and  render  them  more  violent,  but 
by  n'ason  of  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  low  ground, 
afford  such  a quantify  of  local  exhalafioiis,  as  occasion 
a great  degree  of  humidity  from  below,  in  addition  to 
what  is  brought  from  other  quarters.  Here  then  we 
have  a country  intersected  with  vallies  in  all  direc- 
tions, whose  atmosphere  is  naturally  moist  in  a very 
high  degree,  and  whose  towering  raountuius  produce 
such  irregularities  and  often  such  violent  conflicts,  in 
the  contending  streams  of  air  which  carry  this  humid 
atmosphere,  that  nothing  is  to  he  expect'd  but  frequent 
deluges  of  rain,  more  or  less  copious,  in  propeniou  to 
the  united  effects  of  that  humidify  and  of  these  concus- 
sions. liCt  any  man  stand  on  the  first  elevated  ground 
north  of  High  Bridge,  or  on  the  top  of  Corighearac, 
and  look  around  him  from  (he  public  road,  very  little 
reflection  will  convince  him,  that  the  region  under  his 
eye  must  be  greatly  affteted  with  violent  rains  and  de- 
structive mildi'ws. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  and  the  fact  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  reasoning,  proves  them  to  be  so,  it  neoes- 
sarily  follows,  that  near  the  equator  and  near  the  poles, 
there  must  be  less  rain  than  in  the  temperate  zones ; the 
air  being  uniformly  rarified  in  the  one,  and  uniformly 
condensed  in  the  otlier,  wilhout  occasional  intermix- 
tures of  air  of  an  opposite  qualify  t unless  it  be  within 
the  tropics,  when,  by  the  operation  of  thunder,  the 
plouds  are  dashed  w'ith  such  violence  against  each 
other,  that  the  rains  in  these  regions  ire  heavy,  beyond  , 
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the  conception  of  persons  -who  have  ncTor  been  in  these 
latitudes.  Temperate  climates  are  more  subject  to 
these  periodical  vicissitudes  in  the  atmosphere  which 
bring  on  rain  ; islands  more  so  than  continents ; a hilljr 
country  more  than  a country  wliich  is  champaign ; and 
a mountainous  island  most  of  all.  Even  in  a tempe- 
rate zone,  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree  as  in  the  torrid,  after  a long  tract  of  dry  wea- 
ther accompanied  by  a powerful  sun,  the  quantity  of 
vapour  collected  in  the  atmosjdiere  by  exhalation,  is  so 
great,  that  the  powerful  agitation  of  the  air  and  con- 
cussion of  clouds,  when  convulsed  by  thunder,  produce 
our  most  excessive  rains. 

Inverness-shire  must  be  equally  liable  to  snow  in 
winter,  as  to  rain  in  summer.  The  warmth  of  the 
sea-breeze  may  tlissolve  it  on  the  east  and  west  coast; 
but  in  the  interior,  the  influence  of  that  breeze  is  very 
little  felt. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  tour  through  this  county* 
1 had  )iut  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  any  tables  con- 
taining meteorological  remarks  on  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  annually  in  any  district,  nor  an  account  of 
the  number  of  dry  and  wet  days.  These  tables,  if  con- 
structed with  accuracy  and  for  any  length  of  time, 
would  have  contained  facts  to  confirm  my  former  rea- 
soning a priori,  and  would  serve  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  the  climate  with  more  precision 
than  the  observations  of  a traveller,  however  anxious 
he  might  be  to  make  inquiry,  or  careful  to  look  around 
him  on  his  journey. 

At  Inverness,  and  along  the  sea-coast,  the  harvest 
Is  said  to  be  early.  A variety  of  causes  concur  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  The  soil,  in  general,  is  of  a light 
te3((urc,  and  therefore  easily  stimulated  to  bring  forth 
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ils  fruits:  skilful  management  is  applied  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  is  aideil  by  the  quickening  energy  of 
lime  : the  length  of  the  days  in  that  season  when  the 
crop  is  on  the  ground  ; the  powerful  inilueiice  of  more 
6un-shine  about  the  time  of  the  solstice,  than  any 
county  more  southward  enjoj’s ; more  dry  weather 
than  any  other  district  of  Inverness-shire  is  favoured 
with,  and  the  strong  reflection  of  the  sun-beams  from 
the  surrounding  mountuius,  which  always  produce  a 
rapid  vegetation.  . . ,• 


SECT.  IV. SOIL  AND  SURFACE. 

j-  / 

Some  species  of  soil  are  formed  by  the  operation  of 
various  c;iuses ; some  may  be  called  original;  and 
borne  are  partly  botli.  In  most  places  clay  lias  Ix'eii 
produced  by  the  sediment  of  the  finer  particles  of 
'earth,  or  the  slcec'u  left  behind,  when  waters  which  had 
been  almost  stagnant  have  deserted  their  original  bed. 
Tliis  seems  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  .ill  t!ie  clay 
land  near  the  h'vel,  ami  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sivi. 

Holme  or  Imugh,  also,  is  evidently  a water-formed 
soil,  and  is  uniformly  found  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
which  have  a smooth  current,  and  in  floods  that  over- 
flow their  boundaries.  At  tlie  influx  of  siicii  rivers 
info  other  quiescent  bodies  of  wafer,  flic  finer  haughs 
are  generally  formed.  Rivers  whicli  move  slowly,  and 
occasionally  overflow  their  banks,  leave  for  the  most 
part  temporary  jiools  in  the  back  ground.  ’I'lie  accu- 
mul.ition  of  soil  thus  produced,  when  it  is  jiroperly 
drained  and  cultivated,  is  either  clay, or  hangh,  whicli 
jn  this  instance  are  so  m'arly  allied  to  each  other,  as  to 

form  no  material  distinction.  - 
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Loam  is  tlio  most  common  soil  in  good  level  coun- 
tries ; and  from  the  circumslance  of  its  Ireiiig  so  fre- 
quent, the  opinion  of  its  being,  in  most  cases,  an  ori- 
ginal soil,  seems  to  be  well  foiindctl.  It  has  so  much 
of  the  tenacity  of  clay,  as  to  retain  the  degree  of 
moisture  requisite  for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  hut 
not  so  much  as  to  chill,  or  make  them  perish.  The 
degree  of  its  lineness  or  of  its  approximation  to  an  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the 
polish  it  receives  from  the  plough,  when  newly  turned 
over.  A constant  course  of  tillage  for  agi-s,  and  the 
application  of  fertilizing  manures,  will  nevertheless 
convert  any  soil  into  loam.  The  land  adjacent  to  all 
the  ancient  burghs,  and  contiguous  to  the  groups  iu 
which  several  farmers  lived  together  in  one  hamlet, 
according  to  the  old  system  of  husbandry,  has  ao 
'quired,  in  process  of  time,  the  appearance  and  pro- 
perties of  loam ; while  the  soil,  in  that  immediate 
neighbourln>od,  still  retains  its  original,  but  inferior 
qualities.  Both  these  soils  were  at  one  time  the  same ; 
but  the  one,  having  Ik^'u  more  enriched  by  human 
industry,  has  changed  its  nature:  the  other  having 
bet'n  less  improved,  retains  its  original  properties, 
without  any  sensible  amelioration. 

Soils  of  the  same  nature  and  denomination  may  be 
different  in  their  appearance.  There  are  clays,  bine, 
grey,  yellow  ami  red.  The  loams  also  are  yellow, 
brown,  red  and  black.  Of  both  there  may  be  other 
varieties;  but  these  are  the  most  common.  The 
black  loam  is  generally  the  most  fertile  ; because  this 
soil,  having  been  longest  under  cultivation,  and  having 
been,  time  immemorial,  receiving  an  addition  of 
dung,  which  certainly  was  the  primeval  manure,  has, 
ia  the  course  of  ages,  acquired  the  appearance  of 
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dung  itself,  and  is  almost  equal  to  it  in  promoting  ve- 
getation. This  is  the  soil  which  Lord  Kaimes  distin- 
guishes by  the  name  of  garden-mould  ; and  on  which 
he  justly  bestows  such  high  enconiiums.  It  is  the 
roost  trusty  of  all  soils.  In  a wet  season,  when  clay, 
by  being  overcharged  with  moisture,  is  dissolved  into 
a fluid  mire,  the  loam  being  more  porous,  will  let 
the  surplus  water  filter  through  ; and  in  excessive 
drought,  when  the  clay  becomes  as  hard  as  brick,  the 
epongincss  of  the  loam  imbibes  so  much  of  the  dew, 
as  will  aflbrd  tolerable  nourishment  to  the  crop.  That 
hind  of  black  loam  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
mosB,  Ls  far  inferior  to  the  species  above-mentioned. 
It  is  also  easily  distiHguished  by  local  circumstances, 
independent  of  its  inferior  quidity.  The  rich  loam  is 
contiguous  to  any  soil  but  moss ; whereas  the  baser 
black  mould  is  uuifonnly  connectod  with  mossy  ground, 
vmd  often  has  peat-earth  or  gravel  for  a subsoil. 

The  red  loam  is  tor  the  most  part  incumbent  on  red 
friable  rock,  tvhich,  although  more  original  and  less 
indebted  to  industry’,  than  the  rich  black  mould,  yet 
when  projMvly  wrought,  forms  a very  productive  soil. 
When  the  rotten  crust  of  rock, which  is  easily  separated, 
comes  oil'  in  small  lamina  at  the  surface;  tliese, 
the  action  of  the  plough  and  harrows,  crumble  down 
into  minute  particles,  something  a-kin  to  rock-marl, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  form  a fine 
rich  soil,  which  wdl  make  excellent  returns.  The  red 
loam  is  the  natural  soil  of  whins  or  furze,  and  not  un- 
frequently  of  ferns  also.  Whins  do  not  penetrate  so 
deep  into  the  ground  as  the  other  ; yet  in  Glenspian, 
at  Blarour,  the  farm  of  Baron  Norton,  1 saw  the  roots 
of  fern  five  or  six  feet  down  below  the  surface.  ITie 
upper  stratum  was  a red  bam, and  a dead  sand  below, 
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nhich  no  doubt  was  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of 
fern ; yet  one  would  suppose,  that  in  these  circum- 
stances tlie  plants  must  have  perished  for  want  of 
nourishment ; some  of  the  operations  of  nature  how- 
ever arc  to  us  unsearchable : there  is  in  plants  as  well 
as  in  animals,  a principle  implanted  by  the  Creator, 
which  we  mustycall  instinct,  that  directs  them  to  select 
the  food  congenial  to  their  respective  natures.  s 

Till,  in  its  original  state,  is  very  barren  5 but  when 
turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of 
frost  and  thaw,  of  drought  and  rain,  with  the  other 
ameliorating  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  withal  sti- 
mulated by  calcareous  manures,  it  becomes  a strong 
though  stubborn  soil.  Like  all  other  soils,  the  longer 
it  is  wrought,  under  a judicious  course  of  management, 
it  becomes  more  kindly ; yet  the  original  nature  of 
till,  which  implies  all  the  bad,  and  few  of  the  good 
qualities  of  clay,  is  seldom  completely  removed. 

Sandy  and  gravelly  soils  are  so  similar  in  their  ori- 
ginal formation  and  cliaractcristic  properties,  that 
they  may  be  classed  together.  Sand  is  separated  from 
atones  by  friction,  and  acquires  its  size  by  the.  stream 
which  carries  it  down  ; hence  we  find  it  deposited  in 
Tegular  strata,  wherever  these  streams  suffered  it  to  sub- 
side and  remain  at  rest.^  Gravel  is  formal  by  the  at- 
trition of  stones  in  the  same  manner.  What  remains 
is  gravel ; what  is  worn  off  is  sand.  Wlicn  tlie  mo- 
tion has  been  long  continued,  or  frequently  repeated, 
either  by  a current  or  by  the  plough,  the  gravel,  whe- 
ther greater  or  smaller,  acquires  a globular  form.  , 

Argillaceous  earth  or  clay,  and  haiigb,  as  observed 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Section,  are  produced  by  th® 
same  agent,  but  operating  upon  a different  substance. 
The  former  is  composed  of  the  finer  particles  of  earth 
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carrietl  to  a considerable  distance,  and  deposited  in 
strata.  I'lie  more  buoyant  these  particles  are,  and  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  gravity  of  water,  the  far- 
ther (hey  are  cnrrii‘d,  and  (he  soil  (hey  compose  is  so 
much  (he  richer.  W'o  need  not  be  surprised  at  find- 
ing particles  of  earth  so  minute,  as  to  have  only  the 
gravity  of  wafer;  for  when  the  sun  shines  through  a 
window,  the  least  motion  in  a room  makes  particles  of 
earth  float  even  in  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a stream 
more  powerful  in  its  current,  deposits  sand  and  coarser 
particles  of  earth  in  beds,  in  the  first  flat,  where  their 
specific  gravity  enables  them  to  n main;  the  coarser 
always  below,  and  the  less  coarse  above,  'fhis  process 
forms  a soil,  not  so  rich,  nor  cohesive,  nor  ductile,  as 
thcclay.  Thus  we  find  lliat  agravcllysoil,a  sandysoil, 
(he  soil  called  haugh,  and  a clay  soil,  depend  upon 
two  united  causes — (he  strength  of  the  stream,  and 
the  lightness  of  the  particles  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. W ater  is  l!ic  immcHliate  agent  iii  forming 
them  all. 

'I'o  persons  of  long  experience  in  the  management 
of  laud,  and  well  acquaiiiled  with  the  appearance  and 
properties  of  (he  difl'erent  soils,  thesr?  remarks  may 
3j)pear  superfluous;  but  this  Survey  is  intended  for  ge- 
neral use,  and  may  fall  into  Nic  hands  of  young  men, 
w’  0 are  about  to  commence  farmers  for  (he  first  time, 
and  are  anxious  to  know  sometliing  of  the  nature  of 
the  land  on  which  their  success  in  life  depeitds.  A 
merchant  studies  to  be  well  acejuaiuted  witli  (he  value 
of  the  difii  rent  coirmodities  he  is  about  to  vend,  and 
what  tliey  will  bring  in  the  market;  otherwise  he  can- 
ni»(  succT'ed.  So  ought  a farmer  to  study  the  relative 
value  of  difl'erent  soils,  i«o  Kss  than  that  of  grain. 

It  is  perhaps  iuipossihle,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
necessary, 
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npcossary,  to  draw  a precise  line  of  distinction  between 
all  these  varieties  of  soil ; they  run  insensibly  into  one 
another  : their  boundaries  are  often  blended,  or  very 
iuintly  marked ; and  their  qualifies  inlerniixcd  so 
much,  that  the  most  discerning  cannot  say  w ith  cer- 
tainty in  all  cases,  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends..  They  may  be  analyzed,  to  satisfy  a philoso- 
pher; but  to  common  observation,  they  are  frequently 
like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  or  the  shades  of  day 
and  night,  at  the  dawn  or  twilight,  in  which  the  ex- 
act limits  of  each  cannot  lie  ascertained. 

Wc  find  clay  generally  bounded  bj'  haugh  in  level 
ground  ; where  a declination  takes  place,  it  is  adjacent 
to  loam.  Sand  is  generally  in  the  coniines  of  liaugh  ; 
and  gravel  not  far  removed  from  either,  if  the  ground 
be  low  . Till  being  more  original,  and  less  dejiendent 
on  second  causes  than  any  of  these  s(»ils,  is  found  oc- 
casionally in  all  situations,  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  its  base. 

In  the  county  of  Inverness,  a very  great  proportion 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  heath.  Some  persons 
are  of  opinion,  that  thirty-nine  parts  out  of  forty  are 
clad  with  this  russet  hue.  It  is  however  a pleasant 
reflection,  that  the  dominion  of  the  heath  is  daily 
losing  ground,  by  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.  One  might  infer  from  tfte 
general  te.xture  of  the  soil,  that  the  shire  of  Inverness 
would  abound  with  this  barren  plant.  Heath  grows 
always  on  land  which  is  naturally  poor;  and  altliough 
such  a soil  be  brought  into  cultivation,  it  will  never- 
theless have  a tcniK'iuy,  when  neglected,  to  resume 
its  former  covering.  The  industry  of  mankind  will 
banish  heath,  and  introduce  verdure  almost  upon  any 
spot;  but  if  the  men  arc  removed,  no  species  of  cattle, 
■ . ' not 
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not  even  sheep,  arc  able  to  prevent  the  heath  from 
gaining  its  possession.  Till  is  the  soil  in  which  it 
delights ; sand  is  too  weak  to  carry  a plant  which  re^ 
qnires  so  dUch  nourishment;  and  deep  moss  is  too 
much  overcharged  with  moisture  to  render  it  vigorous. 
There  is  indeed  a stratum  of  moss  on  the  surface  of 
land  where  heath  abounds;  but  this  stratum  is  thin; 
is  formed  by  (he  leaves  and  other  deciduous  parts  of 
the  heath  itself,  in  tl»e  course  of  ages ; and  has  uni- 
formly a l)ody  of  (ill,  more  or  loss  barren,  for  a sub- 
soil. The  region  js-culiar  to  heath,  and  the  altitude 
at  whicli  it  grows,  is  not  great,  considering  tlie  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance  in  nortiierii  latitudes.  While 
the  warm  valley,  on  (he  one  hand,  which  enjoys  the 
fertilising  infiuence  of  a placid  stream  and  of  a power- 
ful sun,  is  too  rich  a soil  for  this  plant,  the  higher 
summit  of  (he  moutttain  is,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  too 
cold,  loo  barren,  and  too  much  exposed,  to  be  the 
favourite  soil  or  climate  of  lieatli.  Fungous  moss,  the 
most  barren  of  all  plants,  aiul  the  least  capable  of  af- 
fording nourishment  to  cattle,  occupies  these  summits. 
The  heath  grows  mid-way  up  hill,  while  the  skirts  and 
the  vallics  Ijelow  are  destined  for  grass  and  corn.  Thus 
the  very  covering  given  to  the  mountains,  demon- 
strates the  benignity  of  Providence : what  is  nearest  to. 
the  habitation  of  man,  is  ])est  adapted  to  his  support; 
what  is  nearest  ami  most  accessible  to  liis  cattle,  af- 
fords them  most  nourishment ; and  the  least  produc- 
tive part  of  his  ground  is  removed  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. 

In  some  low  plains  of  till,  or  gravel,  or  sand,  where 
the  surface  is  loo  hat  or  too  distant  from  tlie  higher 
ground  to  admit  of  brooks,  tlie  surface  is  covered 
with  a short  stunted  heath,  if  till  be  the  subsoil,  the 
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bcath  mixed  with  gome  piles  of  doarsc  ^asS,  by 
means  of  the  raiiis  and  dews,  wliich  do  not  hastily  lose 
their  efli*ct but  if  tlic  gravel  or  sand  be  pure}  having 
little  or  no  mixture  of  earth,  tlic  rain  filters  through, 
before  it  has  had  tihre  trt  produce  any  effect  on  the  sur* 
fuCe } and  the  dews  are  tob  feeble  and  transient  a re- 
freshment, to  counteract  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  la 
these  situations  nothing  is  tO  be  seen  but  one  continued 
field  of  heath  ; Iwicause  tlib  sOil  is  the  most  barren  of 
all,  and  most  difficult  to  be  rendererl  productive.  Even 
Scotch  firs,  whicdi  grow  almost  in  any  soil}  will  not 
thrive  in  it ; of  which  instances  might  be  given  in  dif- 
ferent count  iis. 

A very  gr«it  proportioti}  no  doubt,  of  ttie  county 
under  review  is  covered  with  heath  j yet  a considerable 
tract  is  under  wood  ; miicli  Of  the  surface  is  rock ; and' 
nearly  as  much  is  cbvered  with  water.  It  is  time  how- 
ever 10  turn  our  attention  to  land  which  is  naturally 
adapted  to  carry  grass  and  corn  •. 

1 . Clai/,  in  a pure  state,  is  but  a small  proportion 
of  (he  soil  ill  the  county  of  Inverness.  Along  the  rivet 
lieaidy,  where  the  Stream  is  placid  near  Its  confluence 
with  (he  sea,  and  on  the  side  of  thO  firth  of  that  name, 
especially  round  the  skirts  of  the  eminence  of  Kirkhill, 
there  is  a certain  extcht  of  a rich  blue  clay,  producing 
llic  different  crops  peculiar  to  such  soil  in  the  southern 
tountics.  At  Fingask  there  is  g whitish  soil}  which  is 
denominated  by  oilc  of  the  mbst  intelligent  farmers  itt 
that  country,  a clay  loam ; in  regard  to  its  being  more 
pervious  to  water,  and  therefore  Sooner  i|ficd  than  clay, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  assumes,  after  the  plough,  all 
the  glittering  appearance  of  real  clay. 

About  Inverness,  and  down  the  border  of  the  Murray 
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Firtb,  wberc  creeks  and  bays  abound^  m Avbicli  llrt 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  very  gently,  some  small  fields  of  a 
clay  soil  present  themselves ; neVcrtbelcss  the  propor- 
tion which  that  species  of  soil  bears  to  the  general  ex- 
tent of  the  county,  is  very  inconsiderable. 

II augh  is  more  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and 
the  fields  of  it  are  far  more  extensive,  than  any  other 
valuable  soil  in  the  county.  In  the  whole  lordship  of 
Badeiioch,  from  Kinrara  on  the  ('ast,  to  the  place 
Avhc*e  the  Spey  descends  from  the  hill  of  t'orighearac, 
a tract  of  more  than  30  milt's,  haugh  abounds  almost 
without  interruption,  on  both  sides  of  -he  river.  'Hie 
swells  in  the  lower  grounds  are  few.  'J’he  whole  district 
consists  of  a parallel  range  of  lofty  mountniiis,  whose 
skirts  have  a great  declination  ; and  a dead  flat  spreads 
out  liclow  in  the  Iwttom  of  the  valley,  reaching  in  ge- 
neral to  the  basi-s  of  the  opposite  mountains.  This  flat, 
in  which  the  river  flows,  is  a deep,  rich,  water-formed 
soil,  except  where  the  current  is  strong,  and  beds  of 
gravel  are  accuinnlat«l.  The  river  is  indeed  mneU 
confined  by  rocky  ground,  in  one  spot,  Ijctwcen  Ban- 
chcr  and  Cluny,  which  forms  on  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  this  country.  No  soil  of  tliis  de- 
scrijition  can  be  richer  than  the  haughs  of  Cluny,  of 
Pitmain,  of  Gordon-hall,  of  Belville,  of  Dell,  and 
other  places.  In  many  parts  of  this  tract,  the  natural 
ha3'  b above  a foot  long,  and  as  thick  and  close  as  it 
can  stand. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Roy  and  Spian,  Ihere  is  a 
haiigh  below  the  house  of  Keppach,  of  a very  superior 
qualify,  and  in  the  highest  slate  of  cullivation.  Front 
the  junction  of  the  last-mentioned  river  with  the 
Loch}’,  this  species  of  laud  is  frequent,  on  both  sides  of 
. the 
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the  !al(cr  river,  in  (he  course  of  sercral  miles,  until  the 
Locliy  is  discharged  into  Lochiel  at  Fort  William. 

Tlic  head  of  every  loch  or  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the 
west  coast,  where  they  receive  (heir  respective  brooks 
from  (he  vallies  behind,  have  less  or  more  of  this  kind 
of  soil,  all  (he  way  from  Moidart  to  Glenelgj  When 
these  brooks  contain  a considerable  body  of  water, 
and  flow  into  the  ocean  with  a gentle  stream,  the 
iiaughs,  as  might  be  expected,  are  larger,  especially 
at  (he  head  of  Loch  Moidart,  Loch-nan-ua,  and  at 
Gleneig ; at  the  head  of  Locharkaig  also,  in  Glen'* 
dessary  ; at  Aonach  and  Achlean,  in  the  iip|)er  part  of 
Glenmori.ston.  In  the  environs  of  I^och  Oicli,  into 
which  several  rivulets  descend  besides  the  river  Gary, 
there  are  patches  of  haugh,  but  very  much  disjoined 
from  one  another. 

The  river  Oich,  which  falls  into  Loch  Ness  o;i  the 
north  side  of  Fort  Augustus,  has  not  such  a long  course 
from  the  one  lake  unto  the  other,  as  to  collect  much 
sediment,  nor  such  a gentle  declination  at  its  entrance 
into  Loch  Ness,  as  to  form  a haugh ; but  the  river 
Tarf,  which  enters  that  lake  on  the  south  side  of  the 
garrison,  collects  much  soil  in  its  descent  from  the 
mountain  of  (Jorighearac,  which  it  deposits,  where  it 
flows  into  the  lake,  with  a gentle  current,  and  thereby 
forms  a beautiful  plain  of  rich  haugh. 

Along  the  course  of  the  river  Moriston  are  varions 
spots  of  this  soil ; and  below  the  mansion-house  of  In* 
vermorLston,  wIutc  that  river  is  lost  iii  Loch  Ness, 
■there  is  a plain  of  moderate  extent,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  this  soil,  in  the  management  of  which, 
Mr.  Alexander  Grant,  the  land-steward,  discovers  that 
bis  judgment  in  the  cultivation  of  ground,  is  not  infe- 
rior to  bis  discretion  to  strangers. 
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In  the  bottom  of  Urquliart,  by  the  sides  of  the  river, 
but  more  especially  on  tlic  south  side,  soil  of  this  de-i 
scription  is  frequent,  and  abundantly  prwluctive;  that 
next  to  Loch  Ness  is  the  richest.  While  wc  ascend 
the  valley  by  this  river,  diffen-iit  patches  appear  in  the 
vicinity  of  a small  lake,  where  tlie  rivulets  enter  it 
from  the  mountains;  but  at  tire  head  of  the  glen,  the 
haughs  are  both  extensive  and  fertile.  The  decli- 
nation is  so  little  towards  Corrimony,  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Grant,  tliat  all  the  surrounding  brooks,  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  circuit  round  the  plain,  deposit 
their  riches  from  the  neighbonring  hills,  and  form  a soil, 
to  which  nothing  is  wanting,  but  climate,  to  enable 
it  to  carry  any  s^n'ch-s  of  grain  cultivated  in  Scotland. 
The  land  is  managed  with  gnait  professional  know- 
ledge, and  yields  the  most  luxuriant  crops  both  white 
and.  green  : an  evidence  that  gentlemea  of  a liberal 
education  are  the  best  of  all  fanners,  when  they  turn 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  property.' 

Strathglas  is  similar  to  Bailcnoch  in  various  re- 
spects, la?sides  lieing  all  either  hill  or  a dead  flat  of  land 
formed  by  water.  It  is  diflerent,  however,  by  reason 
of  the  valley  in  the  former  l>eing  much  narrower,  and 
the  hills  more  abrupt  and  more  barren.  The  river 
Gins  has  a slower  current  than  the  Spey,  which  pre- 
vents its  devastation  on  the  banks,  and  the  occasional 
formation  of  lx*ds  of  gravel.  Nevertheless,  thi'sc  ad- 
vantages are  counter-balanced  by  another  circumstance, 
which,  unless  it  be  prevented,  may  ultimately  prove 
ruinous  to  the  low  ground,  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen. 
Tlie  river  Farrar,  wliicli  rises  in  Ross-shire,  falls  into 
the  Glas,  almost  gl  right  angles,  below  Mr.  Chisholm’s 
eastle.  The  former  being  a rapid  stream,  bas  already 
carried  down  so  great  a quantity  of  gravel,  sand  and 
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other  loose  materials  to  the  point  of  their  intersection, 
that  the  latter  is  reporj^cil  to  such  a degree,  that  its 
current,  above  their  junction,  is  hardly  perceptible. 
By  the  infiucncc  of  this  cause,  it  is  probable  that  the 
plain  below  Air.  Chisholm’s  house  has  been  originally 
fonnerl,  and  is  daily  gaining  additions,  as  apjrears 
from  the  lower  skirts  of  that  plain  being  neglccteil, 
and  reckoned  not  worthy  of  cultivation  t by  the  in- 
creasing operation  of  the  same  cause,  the  course  of 
the  Cilas  may  be  so  much  stopt,  in  process  of  time, 
by  additional  accumulations,  unless  guarded  agtiinst 
by  human  industry,  that  it  will  become  deeper  and 
more  dammed  every  year  in  the  back  ground,  until  it 
form  a lake,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  Strath,  so  far 
ns  the  land  is  a flat  plain.  The  tendency  of  these 
concurring  circumstances  to  produce  this  elfect  ap- 
pears already,  by  the  Gins  having  assumed,  in  some 
places,  the  form  of  a serpentine  lake,  both  !h  br<*€idth 
and  stillness,  by  the  extent  of  low  meadow  ground, 
which  seems  to  be  occasionally  overflowed,  and  by 
the  pools  and  swamps  left  when  the  floods  retire. 
Many  itistances  might  be  given,  where  rapid  waters 
falling  at  right  angles  into  lakes,  make  them  cover 
more  and  more  land,  or  by  fallitig  into  rivers,  make 
them  stagnant,  so  as  to  bccoiTie  narrow  lakes,  or  of 
their  cutting  narrow  lakes  in  twain  : but  because  the 
same  quantity  of  water  nearly  continues  to  escape, 
the  operation  of  the  cause  is  not  discerned  upon  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  in  producing 
the  effect,  lielow  the  junction  of  the  Farrar  and 
Glas,  there  is  also  much  flooded  land,  and  an  island^ 
consisting  of  soil  of  a similar  nature.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  islarul,  it  is  probable  the  river  Glas  did 
flow  at  one  time,  until  its  course  was  gradually  (brown 
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southward  by  the  increasing  accumulations  of  the 
other  river.  The  expedient  lor  reaping  the  full  be- 
nefit pf  the  ground  is  the  same  in  botli  caws — cutting; 
the  bar  formed  by  the  Farrar  on  the  bed  of  the  Glas,' 
apd  likewise  giving  vent  to  their  united  stream,  be- 
low the  island  of  Agaish.  This  has  been  dune  in  a 
hundred  similar  situations,  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
wherever  it  is  necessary. 

In  the  Aird  there  are  few  haughs.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Ness  there  is  some  soil  of  this  complexion  ; but 
that  river  issuing  pure  from  I^pcii  Ness,  carries  down 
atones,  gravel,  and  sand,  rather  than  fine  earth  ; the 
weight  however  of  its  water,  which  flows  w itli  a mag- 
nificent and  powerful  stream,  under  a bridge  of  no 
fewer  than  seven  arches,  lias  forced  such  a quantity 
of  these  materials  into  the  Murray  Firtli,  in  a trans- 
verse direction,  that  a long  and  large  bar  or  promon- 
tory has  been  formed  three  fourths  across  this  arm  of 
the  sea,  at  the  ferry  of  Kessack.  It  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood from  some  circumstances,  where  lliese  ]>ro- 
montorics  are  formed  by  second  causes  and  progre  s-  ' 
lively  gaining  upon  (he  water.  , In  this  case  they  are 
always  low  flat  land,  and  commonly  of  a triangular 
figure  ; in  digging  down  there  is  no  rock  ; but  beds 
pf  watcr;washpd  gravel,  or  sand,  present  tliemsclvcs: 
a stream  iiowA  in  tlie  direction  ,of  the  angular  point 
most  remote  from  the  land  : and  at  this  angular  point 
the  body  pf  water  encroaphed  upon  is  much  deeper 
than  elsewhere  contiguous  to  the  shore.  All  these 
marks  concur  to  shew,  that  the  promontory  at  the  fer- 
ry of  Kessack,  is  progressively  formed  by  tlie  river 
Ness  ; for  though  I topk  no  soundings,  yet  it  is  said, 
that  vessels  of  several  hundred  Ions  can  moor  at  the 
pngular  point  withip  a few  feet  of  the  beach.  The 
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T«pidi(y  of  this  ferry  during  every  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
tide,  must  therefore  be  gradually  increasing.  ' 

The  tide  way  above  the  strait,  is  called  the  Firth 
of  Beauly  ; that  below  is  naiiicd  the  Murray  Firth*. 
When  this  growing  headland  shall,  iu  future  ages, 
approach  so  near  the  opposite  sliore,  as  to  allow  no 
more  water  to  escape  than  what  is  brought  into  the 
I'irth  of  Beauly  from  the  higher  grounds » around  it, 
that  Firth  itself  will  one  day  become  a lake,  first  of 
brackish,  and  afterwards  of  fresh  water.  But  the 
completion  of  this  effect  refers  to  a period  so  remote, 
that  to  speak  of  it  at  present  may  seem  paradoxical. 
Yet  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that  in  the  tract  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  in  that  iieighbourhoo<I  (where 
people  suppose  the  river  Aess  had  never  formerly 
flowed,  with  equal  probability,  ns  any  can  suppose 
at  present  that  it  will  not  hereafter  proceed  farther, 
and  choak  up  the  Firth  of  Beauly)  the  beds  of  clean 
sand  and  gravel  met  with  below  arable  land,  and 
formed  heretofore  by  the  same  river,  did  incommode 
' Uic  digging  fur  the  bason  of  the  canal  to  a proper 
depth,  by  the  water  filtering  through  these  beds, 
wherever  the  excavation  descended  below  tlic  surface 
of  the  river.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ingenious 
conductors  of  that  great  imiional  undertaking,  will 
remedy  this  and  all  other  inconvciueuces,  which  iu 
this  place  can  only  be  temporary  ; us  it  cannot  exist 
after  the  canal  is  filled  with  water  to  carry  vessels. 


• The  narrowneM  of  thi»  ferry,  which  may  be  about  half  a furlong  ‘ 
oyer,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  h«t  to  flow  into  the  Firth  of 
Beauly  and  back  again  into  the  Murray  Firth  at  every  tide,  is  so  great, 
that  the  current  is  very  powerful.  Hence  the  name  of  the  ferry,  vs  iiich, 
in  the  original  language  of  the  country,  signifies  a rnfid.  ■ The  common 
appellation  of  rapid  brooks  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands,  is  Kauaie, 
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..  Even  tlie  cataract  of  Foyers  has  formed  a pretty  lit- 
tle haugh,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ness,  where  Mr. 
Fraser  has  his  domestic  farm.  Stratheric  has  little  of 
this  soil,  except  some  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  lakes 
of  that  district.  Along  the  river  Nairn  there  arc 
small  haughs  in  difl'erent  places,  all  tlie  way  from  the 
head  of  that  Strath  to  Cantray,  where  it  joins  the 
county  of  Nairn. 

Near  Moy-hall,  arid  in  some  other  plaees  of  Strath- 
dearn  in  this  county,  there  is  water-formed  soil  of  this 
nature.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  (his  article  to  a close ; 
lest  my  anxiety  to  do  justice  tq  the  commission  of  the 
Honourable  Board,  and  my  propensity  to  take  down 
remarks,  which  I had  collected  with  so  much  fatigue, 
raay  have  led  me  into  a discussion,  which  to  some, 
persons  may  appear  too  minute. 

Let  it  suffice  therefore  to  say,  that  in  every  in- 
stance wlrere  a muddy  stream  is  stopped,  or  even  re- 
tarded in  its  progress,  a rich  mould  is  regularly  coL 
lected,  which  is  more  or  less  fertile,  in  proportion  to 
the  richness  or  minuteness  of  the  particles  of  earlli, 
subsiding  by  means  of  the  stillness  thus  produced. 
Hence  the  rich  hclds  of  low  land  at  the  head  of  most 
lakes,  while  no  such  fields  exist  at  their  outlet : hence 
the  flat  triangular  promontories  on  the  sides  of  lakes, 
where  brooks  arc  discharged  : lienee  the  number  of 
mouths  formed  by  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world,  where  the  stream,  not  being  able  to^iorcc  its 
way  through  the  accumulated  sand  and  mnd  in  one 
channel,  is  forced  to  break  in  upon  the  pliant  soil  of 
a bank,  and  find  a new  channel : hence  also  the  bars 
at  the  mouths  of  all  rivers  which  flow  in  a narrow  bed, 
and  with  a soflly  glhiing  current,  into  the  sea ; the 
conflict  of  the  streaqr  on  the  one  han^,  aud  the  waves 
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or  ti3e  on  the  other,  give  opportunity  (o  tlic  sand  (o 
subside  and  form  bars. 

In  all  hilly  crmnlries,  and  there  is  none  in  Britain 
more  so  than  the  shire  of  Inverness,  where  mountains 
and  vallies  constitute  so  much  of  the  surface,  tiiis  spe- 
cies of  soil  named  hangh,  must  be  very  frixjiient  : 
othenvays  what  lias  become  of  all  the  earth,  which 
these  thousands  of  torrents  have  carried  down,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  from  t lie  deep  ravines  with  which  tlie 
face  of  every  mountain  is  furrowed  ? All  this  soil 
must  be  somewhere.  It  cannot  be  annihilated  by  a 
less  power  than  that  by  which  it  was  created.  A single! 
particle  is  not  lost.  Wlierc  then  is  it  gone  ? It  is  just 
brought  ncjirer  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  refined  by  the* 
instrumentality  of  water,  ns  a secondary  agmit,  into  a 
more  fertile  mould,  fitted  for  the  operations  pf  human 
industry,  and  prepared  to  yield  sustenance  more  co- 
piously to  the  human  race. 

3.  ioflw/,  properly  so  called,  is  very  rare  in  the 
county  of  Inverness.  A hilly  country  abounds  in 
haugh,  wherever  flat  ground  is  found.  A rich  coun- 
try, which  is  not  hilly,  generally  abounds  in  loam.- 
Ascending  any  where  from  a plot  of  clay  to  the  near- 
est upland,  you  commonly  meet  with  loam-;  but  if 
you  ascend  by  the  course  of  the  stream  which  waters 
that  country,  you  meet  with  haugh,  then  with  sand, 
and  gravel  and  till.  Loam  is  also  found,  where  no 
clay  is  near.  ... 

A yellow  loam  prevails  in  Glenroy  ; , at  Keppach  ; 
besides  some  other  places  of  Glcnspian,  particularly 
the  farms  of  Baron  Norton,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr^Ross; 
at  Inverlochy,  and  in  various  places  nortiiward  to 
Loch  Lochy ; in  the  confines  of  Loch  Oichj-ftbove  the 
• ' haughs; 
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ha«sc?K  ; in  the  lower  ports  of  T'rquhart,  particularly 
the  farm  of  (Japf.  fHant,  near  the  castle;  at  Corri- 
mony ; on  the  borders  of  tiic  clay  land  in  the  Aird, 
the  soil  is  with  great  propriety  der.ominaled  a ric)» 
loam  by  the  gcnllemeTi  of  that  district ; in  (he  circuit 
about  Inverness  ; at  IheJiouse  of  Culloden  ; in  some 
favoured  spots  down  the  coast-side,  wherever  the 
country  is  low  and  free  from  dowjrs  ; a considerable 
proportion  of  the  farms  of  Governor  Stuart  at  Fort 
George,  and  of  Mr.  Maepherson  at  Ar(!i'rsier,\vhcre  the 
style  of  farming  is  in  proportion  to  the  soil.  Where- 
cvcT  the  soil  is  good  in  Stralhcric,  as  at  Farraline  niut 
Gorllec,  it  is  a light  loam  on  a la'd  of  gravel ; in  some 
jKirts  of  Strathnairn,  such  as  Cant  ray  ; a little  in 
Sfrathdearn  ; the  gend  soil  in  general  in  Strathspey  is 
luam,  where  we  mevt  little  or  no  liaiigh  ; the  upland 
ki  Badenoch,  next  to  the  water-formed  soil,  is  loam  t 
which  to  avoid  a tiresome  minuteness,  may  lie  applied 
as  a general  remark  to  any  place,  where  the  land  is 
tolerably  iertile,  without  clay  or  haugh. 

» 

4.  Sernd  ttnd  Gravil  form  a part  of  the  soil  of  In- 
Tcmcss-shirc  in  a great  variety  ot  places.  This  kiud 

soil  is  most  frequent  within  the  reach  of  the  iimixla- 
tions  of  rivers,  where  they  row  flow,  wr  may  be  sup- 
pfised  to  have  fiowwl,  at  any  former  period  ; never- 
theless gravel  or  sand  occurs  in  the  composition  of  the 
soil  of  a great  proportion  of  the  upland,  where  no  re- 
galar  strata  of  cither  is  to  be  found. 

Immediately  upon  entcrii^  the  county  at  the  ferry 
of  Ballacbnlisb,  flte  soil  is  a mixture  of  sand  and 
gravel,*  with  various  proportions  of  earth  ; of  which 
kind  there  is  mewe  land  in  the  county  of  Inverness 
than  of  aay  other.  Upon  the  side  of  Lochicl,  this  is 
' the 
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the  general  complexion  of  the  gr.  urvl ; upon  he 
whole  west  coast ; in  the  tract  of  the  canal  f>o  n i>rgin-  • 
ning  to  end  ; in  the  vicinity  of  Tort  Angiisius,  ta 
Glenmoriston  ; from  the  bridge  of  IJrqu';  trl  to  Corrl- 
mony,  the  land  in  general  is  light,  but  very  p ofi.ic- 
tive,  willi  the  exception  of  the  places  already  taken 
notice  of,  where  a stronger  soil  prevails.  hrongh  the 
whole  length  of  Striithglas  ; in  the  higher  ; .,f  the 
Aird,  (•fKirk-hill,  of  tlie  neighbourhood  of Inverrit.ss : 
the  swells  toward  tire  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  ; 
the  soil  is  generally  of  this  description.  iJut  ascend- 
ing from  Fort  George  to  Croy,  the  land  in  many  places 
is  very  poor,  having  very  little  earth  in  proportion  to 
the  gravel.  Sfrathnairn,and  particularly  Slreiixlearn, 
so  far  as  they  arc  within  this  county,  abound  with  this 
light  free  soil.  A great  proporlioji  of  Strathspey  and 
of  Hadenoch  is  of  this  complexion.  It  is  not  very  in- 
teresting, and  therefore  nnnecessarv',  although  it  were 
possible,  to  enumerate  every  patch  of  land,  in  this 
county,  where  sand  or  gravel  predominates ; and  even 
with  regard  to  those  which  are  taken  notice  of  in  fids 
article,  as  pertaining  to  that  denomination,  they  mnst 
be  understood  with  all  the  exceptions  of  clay  and  loata 
formerly  mentioned. 

5.  TUI,  next  to  a sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  is  the  most 
common  in  this  county  ; and  if  the  mountains  are 
taken  into  the  account,  the  proportion  of  Till  exceeds 
all  the  other  kinds  taken  together  ; while,' for  the  rea- 
sons already  given,  very  little  is  found  in  the  low- 
lands : the  skirts  and  face  of  ail'  the  hills,  are  either 
wholly  till,  or  have  it  for  a subsoil,  whether  the  sur- 
face be  cliid  with  grass  or  heath.  All  spouty  land, 
which  throws  out  springs  to  the  surface,  on  the  sides 
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of  bills,  is  universally  till*  The  hollows  behind  these 
hills  collect  water,  wrhich  seeks  a passage  below  ground 
until  its  progress  in  this  dircctinn  be  interrupted  by 
a Ijed  of  till  or  a ledge  of  rock,  which  l>eiiig  imper- 
vious, throw  out  the  water  to  the  surface,  where  it 
dribbles  down  in  smalt  but  numerous  rills.  That 
large  tract  of  Scotlatul,. to  which  this  lleport  refers, 
abounds  throughout  in  heights  and  holK>ws  : coiise- 
qu(;ntly  the  extent  of  spouty  land,  where  the  ■.  ictjua- 
lities  in  the  surface  arc  so  many,  must  lx-  very  consi- 
derable; and  this  spontiness,  imlejiendent  of  every 
other  consideration,  demonstrates  the  great  extent  of 
Till  in  the  county  of  Inverness.  It  vvonUl  tln-Teforelx- 
an  endless  task  to  dcscrilre  the  places  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. 

6.  Most,  Moor,  and  ftratfn/  Ground,  in  tlie  opi- 
nion of  some  intelligent  persons,  eoVer  two-thirds 
the  shire  of  Inverness.  If  one  fortk'th  oidy  be  araljle 
land,  according  to  the  accotnu  formerly  taken  notice 
i>f,  there  are  probably  Iwent^  -six  of  tlic  remaining 
parts  coverctl  with  heath,  ineninbent  tm  moss,  ora 
till  bottom.  Heath  genemny  produces  a criisl  of 
moss  on  the  surface,  w li.itever  he  the  soil  below.  The 
land  occupied  now  or  formerly  by  natural  firs,  assumes 
thy  s;une  app«'iiraiice,  Ix’Ciuise  they  s«‘l<lom  grow  so 
closely,  or  shade  the  ground  so  completely,  as  to  de- 
stroy the  heath. 

\\'hile  such  a great  proportion  of  the  county  is  un- 
der the  possession  of  this  plant,  which  is  gloomy  in 
its  appearance  and  biinen  iik  its  nature,  it  is  an  objeei 
of  e4Nisiderable  iui(H>rtance,  to  devise  means  either  of 
converting  .it  to  some  useful  purpose,  or  of  circum- 
scribing its  boundaries.  > 
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When  lliehcafh  brains  lo  sprinjr  towards  tbe  l>c"in- 
ning  of  suminor,  cattle  are  very  fond  of  thcjteiidcr 
shoots,  provided  the  liciith  be  young.  This  otiglit  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  burning  it  down  every  third: 
or  fourth  year.  The  shoots  of  young  heath  come 
forth  more  early,  advance  ti»  a grcatBr  lengtli,  arc 
more  vigorous  in  every  resjrect,  and  coww^uently  more 
nutritious,  than  after  It  is  old.  Tlie  :hiifcaf(^malL  as 
they  an*,  of  tlic  withered  gr:iss,  of  the  fungous  or  of 
the  solid  moss  at  the  root,  added  to  that  of  the  heath 
itself,  given  kind  of  top-drcssiiig  to  the  ground.  AH 
litis  melioration  of  the  soil  is  aided  In-  the  dung  of  • 
slieep,  which  resort  in  great  mmtlrers  lo  the  spot  that 
had  Irecii  thus  treated,  and  crop  greedily  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  iiew-sprung  grass  and  heath.  The  most 
.stubborn  atid'barren  heath,  will  by  this  management 
change  its  nature,  and  tlic  soil  on  w hich  it  grows,  be- 
come gradually  more  productive  of  grass. 

ftt  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  its  age,  the  heath 
may  lie  profitably  cut  down  for  hay,  when  in  full  ' 
bloom  about  Lammas.  If  the  surface  be  tolerably 
smooth,  a strong  short  peyfhe  may  be  used;  but  in 
coarse  ground  tliis operation  must  be  performed  by  the 
.sickle.  The  hay  may  be  dried  in  t!ie  same  inaiincr  as 
grass-hay,  and  laid  up  in  huts,  where  it  Is  to  be  used. 
This  practice  is  eagerly  recommended  in  a iiiuiiu- 
script,  which  Lord  Slu?Hh“Id,  late  President  of  the 
Hoard,  did  me  the  honor  to  send  from  London,  be* 
sides  all  his  trther  good  offices  to  assist  me  in  this  ar- 
duous Survey.  We  all  know  that  heath-hay  is  care- 
fully saved  in  the  north  of  Isurojjc,  which,  with  the 
branches  of  trees,  occiisioiialiy  hapt  off,  allays  the 
oravings  of  hunger  to  cattle  in  a rigorous  winter. 

Kven  in  our  own  climate,  wheu  ferns  are  cut  down 
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in  the  month  of  July,  for  lilter  to  horses,  it  is  well 
known,  that  if  the  ferns  had  been  properly  preserved, 
the  horses  will  begin  to  cat  them,  provided  the  hay 
at  any  time  were  spent  in  their  racks. 

Hin-b  mountains  are  not  covered  with  hentli  to  thef 
snmiait ; nor  «fc  the  mountains  in  all  the  dis  ricts  of 
this  county  fl|«nlly  gloomy  ami  forbidding'.  The 
hills  of  iLvalMpber  are  a good  mixed  pasture  of  grass 
and  heath  interspersed.  Wliere  (his  mixture  takes 
place,  the  heath  is  naturally  short  and  fine,  and 
comes  into  the  same  bite  with  the  grass;  whicli  in  all 
cases  afiords  a hearty  and  nourishing  food  for  cattle. 
Glcnivaish  is  of  this  description,  Ihougli  it  forms  the 
skirts  of  the  highest  momifaiti  in  liritain  ; the  hills  of 
Arasaig,  freckled  as  they  arc  with  rocks;  those  of 
(llendcs'sary  ; those  of  Clenpian;  those  of  Glenqucich ; 
those  on  the  north  of  Gleiispian  ; those  of  Glenroy  ; 
those  on  both  sides  of  Loch  Lochy,  jxirticularly  at 
Lowbridge,  where  the  hills  in  general  are  a.s  gretm  as 
a meadow;  those  on  the  sides  ol  Loch  Oich,  to  its 
noithern  extremity,  where  the  dark  brown  heath  be- 
gins on  the  west;  those  in  botli  Glenelgs;  those  in, 
the  bead  of  Stratbglas,  and  in  (he  braes  of  Badenoch  ; 
in  all  wliieb  places  the  hills  are  more  or  less  of  the 
sime  line,  and  yield  most  plentiful  pasture.  But  on 
the  confines  of  Strathspey  very  diHercnt  is  (he  aspect 
of  (he  mountains:  at  the  head  of  Stra(hdcarii  and  of 
Strnthiiairn,  in  Stratheric,  on  both  sides  ot  Loch 
Ness  ; from  behind  the  head  of  IJrqubart,  and  across 
Gleimioriston  to  the  source  of  the  Gicli,  ami  in  other 
districts,  the  mountains  are  gloomy , black  and  sterile, 
in  many  large  tracts,  to  such  a degree,  that  in  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  hardly  any  ver- 
dure is  to  be  seen,  except  where  a soUtary  rivulet,  by 
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occasional  flootlinj;,  produces  some  green  ground  in 
part  of  its  course,  to  relieve  the  eye. 

Ill  all  the  iuos.s(‘s,‘the  rools  of  fir-frees  stick  np, 
vhich  are  frequently  dug  out  by  the  inhabitants  and 
dried  for  fuel:  so,  [deiileous  are  they,  and  so  singular 
in  tiieir  appearance,  that  Mr.  .lanAes  Gr.aiif,  factor  to 
.Sir  .lames,  told  me,  he  had  s(wa  in  Suathsjwy  three  tier 
of  lir-stocks  directly  above  one  aitolhcjeiini  the  moss; 
wiiere  no  doubt  that  wood  had  thrice  come  to  matu- 
rity, after  every  former  growth  had,  by  its  destruction, 
formed  a soil  capable  of  nourishing  the  stjccccding 
fmest.  Upon  any  other  supjjosition,  these  stocks 
must  have  Ireen  bt'sirle  one  another,  but  tl«'y  never 
<ould  have  bmi  |M*rpe,ndicularly  above  each  other. 
W’hat  a length  of  time  must  have  elapsed,  before  the 
spoils  of  one  fori'st,  mouldering  down  into  a state  of 
decomposition,  could  have  produced  a soil  of  such 
solidity  and  depth  thrice  repeated  in  the  same  sjrot, 
as  could  carry  a wood  of  the  same  sjrccies  and  mag- 
uitude! 

Almost  all  tlie  deep  mosses  of  thb  country  arc  situ- 
ated on  land,  which  is  more  or  less  elevated  above  (he 
geiK'ra!  levd  of  the  valUe.s,  and  lie  on  gravel,  or  stones, 
or  fill.  None  of  these  fields  of  moss,  except  a patch 
at  Corpach,  and  very  few  more,  are  in  (he  bottom  of 
it  valley,  like  the  famous  Flanders  moss  of  the  county 
of  Perth ; nor  like  it,  have  they  in  any  case  a bottom 
of  ricli  clay. 

jl/oors,  by  which  is  here  meant,  low  lying  ground 
covered  with  short  heath,  which  grows  upon  a tliin 
stratum  of  |Kut-carth,  willi  a subsoil  of  gravel  or  till, 
are  both  extensive  and  numerous  witliin  the  bounds 
embraced  by  this  Survey.  A moor  incumljent  upon 
till  may  be  made  a good  soil ; though  at  first  it  be 
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hard  lo  ork,  owinp  to  the  stiflness  of  the  subsoil ; 
but  when  this  soil  is  turned  over,  and  minutely  broken 
by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing,  the  mixture 
the  mossy  surface  with  the  other  soil,  helps  to  cor- 
rect the  natural  barrenness  of  Iwtli  when  separate. 
The  tenacity  of  the  one  is  lessened  by  the  porousness 
of  the  other;  ami  the  spongy  nature  of  the  latter  is 
corrected  by  tlie  cohesive  quality  of  tlie  former.  The 
genial  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  always  provided 
by  an  unsetm  hand,  to  assist  the  industry  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

A moor  upon  gravel,  w ith  a proportion  of  eartli, 
which  seldom  fail  to  be  united  (lx?cauSe  moors  arc  re- 
motely situated  from  water-washed  gravel  or  sand) 
ought  to  be  broken  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moor 
u])on  till;  but  when  improved,  it  always  forms  n 
weaker  sod.  The  titratum  of  moss,  being  intimately 
mixed  and  compounded  with  the  other,  helps  to 
retain  tlie  dew  and  rain,  which  to  this  kind  of  soil  is 
indispensably  req\iisite;  and  notwithstanding  its  light-* 
ness,  it  becomes,  by  being  duly  wrought,  a kindly 
tender  mould,  well  calculated  for  green  crops. 

• It  is  only  by  the  pres«'ntge!ieration,  that  moors  began 
to  be  cultivated,  upon  a large  scale  in  Perthshire;  and 
ns  but  few  trials  of  this  kiin!  have  hitherto  be<'n  made 
in  the  county  of  biverness,  except  in  the  close  ueigh- 
bo.urhood  of  ti  e county  town,  my  duty  and  my  inch-' 
nation  lead  me  to  point  out  the  practice  of  the  former 
county,  tor  the  jmitatioi\  and  Ixmefit  of  the  latter. 

Lund  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  brought  into  cnlti-* 
vation,  upon  a large  sdale,  by  opulent  proprietors; 
and  at  other  limes,  on  a small  scale,  by  persons  irt 
very  moderate  circumstances.  Where  lime  or  marl 
are  easily  obtained,  these  stimulating  manures  are 
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iijircad  on  Ihc  silrfacc,  and  allowed  fo  remain  in  lliat 
siUiation  for  two  or  ti\rec  years  ; in  which  lime  their 
virtues  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  soil,  and, 
b}'  the  increase  df  gra».s,  have  abundantly  corapen- 
satctl  (he  inteix  sl  of  Hid  money  laid  out  for  the  manure, 
even  liefore  (he  moors  are  broken  up.  If  there  be 
stones  almve  ground,  these  in  the  mean  time  arc  blown, 
and  earriwl  away  to  the  lines  of  enclosures.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
after  the  harVest  work  is  finished,  the  plough  is  jiul 
in,  w hich  must  be  made  stronger  than  ordinary  and 
drawn  by  a powerful  3'okc  of  cattle,  cither  horses  or 
oxen,  as  most  convenient.  During  the  operation  of 
ploughing,  every  hidden  stone  that  can  be  moved 
without  po^vder,  is  turned  up  on  the  surface,  by  a man 
Or  two,  who  attend  the  plough.  The  fixed  stones  are 
carefully  marked  bj-  a stick  put  down  beside  them,  or 
ill  any  other  manner,  until  thej'  be  blown  and  re- 
moved. This  Ijcing  done,  the  field  is  sown  with  oats 
in  the  proper  scn.son.  If  (he  soil  be  somewhat  good 
in  quality*,  and  not  stinted  in  manure,  (he  first  crop 
is  tolerable ; the  second  much  better.  1 have  known 
the  second  cn>p  return  six  bolls  from  the  acre,  by  (his’ 
management.  The  third  crop  ought  always  to  be 
turnips  or  potatoes  in  drills,  after  tlie  land  has,  by 
(he  necessary  ploughings,  been  reduci'd  to  a proper 
tilth.  Several  hundretl  acres  of  waste  land  and  moor 
llave  been  reclaimed  by  this  process,  which  originally 
was  not  worth  Is.  an  acre,  but  the  fourth  year  was 
lett  at  a standing  rent  from  14.?.  to  18.?.  according  to 
its  quality,  and  continues  in  the  situation  of  other 
arable  ground,  increasing  in  value  by  the  alternate 
cliange.s  of  grass,  corn,  and  cleaning  crops. 

This  is  evidently  the  least  l.iborious  mode  of  bring- 
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ing  waste  land  under  crop  * because  you  have  a Crop 
for  every  plmighing  : yet  attention  must  be  paid  to 
laying  dmvii  tlie  ground  in  grass  with  the  fourth  crop 
immediately  after  the  fallow,  and  that  the  top-dressing 
at  the  beginning  be  plentiful  If  the  heath  be  strong, 
which,  although  it  seldom  happens  where  the  subsoil 
is  gravel,  nevertheless  is  most  frequently  the  case 
where  the  subsoil  is  till,  this  long  heath  may  be  dc* 
stroyed  in  any  of  these  three  ways,  either  by  burning 
it  down,  or  by  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots,  or  by  al- 
lowing the  grass  to  grow  up  around  it  for  some  years, 
which  will  gradually  extirpate  the  heath,  as  I sup- 
pose for  want  of  air.  Be  the  cause  what  it  will,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact : that  this  nnwrought  soil 
produces  a course  grass,  and  that  this  tong  grass,  if 
not  kept  ilown  by  being  constantly  depastured,  but- 
allowed  frequently  to  attain  its  full  height,  will  wear 
nut  the  heath,  as  it  were,  by  gradual  decays.  I know 
Various  instances,  particularly  two  fields,  whjeh  wer* 
every  way  similar  and  contiguous,  only  separated  by 
a stone  wall.  The  one  being  an  enclosure,  was  saved 
every  season,  during  summer  and  autumn,  for  winter 
foggage;  the  other  was  daily  pasture,  and  therefore' 
the  grass  nipt  up  close  to  the  earth.  The  result  was, 
that  the  heath  disappeared  in  the  former,  which  has" 
since  betm  convcrUxl  inlo  arable  ground  ; while  the- 
latter  remains  still  under  heath,  and  is  the  same  poor 
pasture  as  formerly.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  cause* 
why  the  heath  disappeared  in  the  one  field,  but  conti- 
nues in  vigour  in  the  other?  There  was  no  apparent- 
cause,  except  the  long  grass  crowded  round  the  heath 
during  six  or  eight  months.  But  still  the  question  rc-*! 
mains,  how  does  long  grass  extirpate  heath  ? The'' 
only  answer,  which  do<ii  satisfy  mcy  is  the  ti<enf  of  air. 
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\Vc  ofteh  sCu  fields  of'  heath  killed^  by  being  covered 
with  snow  alx>ut  the  space  only  of  two  months. 

AH  plants  seem  to  rex}uire  more  air  for  preserving 
tlieir  life,  ami  even  their  health,  than  is  generally  ima« 
gineil.  Until  v(^‘tablc*s  and  wood  of  every  kind  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  respiration  no  less  than  animals. 
.\t  present  let  it  be  only  renlarked  shortly,  that  whether 
it  be  in  natural  woods  or  in  plantations,  if  the  youngs 
trees  grow  very  close  together,  those  on  the  skirts  do 
uniformly  lean  outward  for  more  air,  if  they  arc  of 
the  jiliant  kind;  but  if  not  of  the  pliant  kind,  such  as 
firs  and  planes,  they  can  only  send  out  their  branches. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  in  the  extre* 
mities  of  the  plantation  or  grove,  whether  they  be  of 
the  species  that  will  bend  or  not,  seem  to  have  no  re* 
in(‘dy  in  making  a struggle  for  their  life,  but  to  shoot 
up  their  tops  faster  than  ordinary ; which  universally 
happens ; but  in  this  race  for  longevity,  those  which 
rise  highest  get  the  mastery  ; and  those  which  are 
lowest  and  left  behind,  soon  decay, even  although  they 
be  not  within  the  reach  of  being  touched  by  the  others,, 
and  although  they  might  be  thought  otherways  to  iiave 
plenty  of  air. 

May  we  Dot  conclude,  that  heath  is  as  much  annoyed 
by  the  grass  which  grows  up  every  where  through  its 
branches,  <and  on  all  hands  around,  coming  in  contact 
with  it,  as  other  plants  are,  in  circumstances  appa* 
rently  less  injurious  to  their  growth  ; and  that  heath 
may  be  choaked  and  killed  by  want  of  the  quantity  of 
air  requisite  to  its  existence,  no  less  than  these  i This 
is  a very  curious  occurrence  in  the  natural  history  of 
plants,  and  tVhen.  duly  investigated  and  considered, 
Recall  hardly  refuse  to  the  species  in  general  a sensU 
tive  power,  although  it  docs  not  operate  so  instanta- 
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ncously  upon  thciuj  as  upon  that  wliich  has  got  tb^ 
name  of  the  sensitive  plant. 

In  reclaiming  moors,  some  improvers  recommend  to 
trench  the  land  willi  the  spade,  which  at  once  com- 
pletes the  reducti(m  of  the  soil  into  a Jrroper  tilth. 
This  is  the  practice  alxmt  Gllasgow,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perth  towards  Goiipar. 

Persons  of  considcrabh;  cxpericrice  in  the  cultivation 
of  moors,  recommend  tlie  following  process,  liegin 
bj  removing  the  stones  wliicit  apjwur  above  ground^ 
in  the  manner  already  descriijcd  ; then  yoke  a strong 
plough  ujjon  tlie  moor,  when  the  labours  of  spring 
arc  finished.  Let  the  ridges  be  broad,  and  the 
stones  or  other  obstructions  cleared  away,  as  they 
Occur,  (,'ontinue  enrss  ploughing  and  harrowing,  at 
proper  intervals,  that  the  land  may  be  thoroughly 
broken  by  the  beginning  of  next  siuniiicr.  If  a 
decent  crop  of  drilled  turnips  can  then  lie  raised  on 
the  field,  the  undertaker  may  congratnlatc  himself  on 
the  success  of  his  experiment.  The  turnips  bought,  if 
possible,  to  be  ciiteu  upon  the' ground.  lJut  if  the 
first  crop  of  turnips  should  fail,  a second  crop  of 
tlieni  ought  to  be  tried  the  ensuing  season.  Turnips 
are  recommended  in  preference  t(»  p»>fatoes,  because 
they  thrive  on  a poorer  soil;  because  they  nll'ord  a more, 
Coniplcto  cover  to  the  ground  ; because  the  loss,  by; 
their  failure,  is  not  so  iiiudi  felt  as  an  article  of  pro- 
vision ;*  and  because  their  being  consumed  on  the,- 
ground  will  help  to  enrich  ifTor  a future  crop  of  grain  - 
and  grass-set'ils.  Not  only  the  turnips,  but  the  first 
crop  of  grass,  ought  to  be  dcj)as(urcd  by  sheep  > 
taking  carci  that  not  so  many  slurp  be  put  upon  it  asr 
will  eat  tlic .’grass  bare  ; for  in  this  case,  the  heart  or^ 
g«fm  of  the  plants  may  be  in  Iiajard  to  be  bitten  oil*,; 
,^-th«>very  roots  pulled  up.;, 
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When  moors  ciuinot  be  cultivatixl  upon  tlie  larj^o 
scale  here  aUiKleil  to,  by  reason  of  tlieir  distance  from 
the  residence  of  proprietors,  or  their  negliaenee,  tliey 
may,  as  was  saiil  above,  be  rendered  prodnetive,  upon 
a narrow  scale,  without  much  tw)uble  or  expense  tp 
the  owner. 

■ Li't  liim  be  supposed  to  possess  so  muoh  humanity 
and  attention  to  his  fellow  crt'atnres,  so  much  patrio- 
tibin  towards  his  country,  and  so  imiclr  regard  to  his 
own  interest,  as  to  employ  a proper  person  to  set  olf 
Ids  moor  in  lots  of  three  or  four  acres,  adding  to  each 
iot,  a small  patdi  of  land  alrciidy  in  tillage,  as  conti- 
guous as  possible  to  its  lot  of  moor.  If  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  ground  admits,  a straight  line  may  lie 
drawn  at  the  verge  of  the  moor  for  houses  and  giirdens, 
on  that  side  next  to  the  cultivated  land.  I’ut  unless 
the  hnusies  can  bo  set  down  in  a regular  manner,  as 
being  more  pleasant  to  the  eye,  this  regularity  must  be 
sacrificed  to  eomeuieiiee,  w Idcli  is  the  great  object  in 
view,  next  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  (may 
I add)  thi:  preservation  of  the  people.  At  all  events,, 
every  house  oiiglil  to  be  stationeil  on  that  part  of  its 
lot  of  m(M)r,  adjohdfig  to  its  .share  of  the  cidtivaled 
gouind.  'I'he  conditions  ought  to  be  morh'rafe;  such 
as  these — an  adequate  easy  rent  for  the  land  ali«»dy 
cleaved  ; no  rent,  or  at  least  very  little,  tirr  tluv  moor, 
unk'ss  it  1m-  better  tlum  common,  until  a wtiole  acre 
shall  be  nnd(*r  crop  ; an  obligatiim  that  (Ids, sliaU  1)C 
ilonc  in  two  or  three  years,  and  so  on  progiessiv<dy  ; 
the  rent  for  every  successive  ;mr<!  of  moor  ought  to  he 
verv  niodt  ratc,  as  a s])ur  to  industry  ; tiudx  r furuishtxl 
for  the  house,  without  payment,  amt  jrorhaps  a little 
aid  in  money,  provided  it  be,  substantially  ])uilt  ; and 
the  giirdeu  enclosed  by  tbe  proprietor,  but  the  mom 
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enclosed  by  Ibc  occupier,  for  which  the  stones  found 
ju  the  progress  of  cullivation  will  probably  sulTico. 

The  reason  fur  proposing  to  give  an  adjoining  patch 
of  arable  ground  at  the  comnienceineiit,  is  to  fiii  nish  the 
possessor  with  some  crop  fur  the  support  of  his  family, 
wlicnover  he  sits  down;  while  the  future  increaM'  of 
his  support  must  de{)cnd  on  his  own  industry.'  To  s<-t 
a poor  man,  with  his  wife  and  children,  down  upon  n 
■wild  bare  moor,  without  a bit  of  otdtivated  land  to 
strengthen  his  hands  in  (he  outset,  implies  a degree  of 
insensibility,  which  fills  a person  w ith  horror.  Yet 
one  instana^  or  two  of  this  want  of  feeling  did  come  in 
my  way,  in  tlic  course  of  this  Survey.  It  is  to  be 
hoiK*d,  in  justice  to  human  nature,  that  there  are  no 
more  in  all  the  comity  j therefore  these  shall  not  be 
named.  Tliis  general  plan  of  cnlonlzafion  upon  the 
■waste  land  of  Invcincss-shire,  it  is  my  duty  to  pay 
particular  athmtion  to,  in  its  proper  place.  There  is. 
no  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  scheme  of  iaereasing  the 
real  value  of  the  gentlemen’s  prop<  rty,  am!  of  putting 
a fair  stop  to  emigration,  proviihsl  it  be  adopted  on 
generous  principles. 

Altiimigh  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a correct  de- 
tail of  the  improvable  moors  in  the  county  under  re- 
view, it  might  prove  tiresome  in  the  perusal.  Not  tho 
emaliest  doubt  remains  in  my  mind,  after  the  most 
careful  attention,  that  the  bounds  of  such  moors  ns. 
have  a proper  climate,  are  equal  to  threeifcurths  of 
the  present  arable  and  meadow  ground.  On  all  the. 
promontories  which  runout  injo  the  Western  Ocean, 
where  they  are  free  of  rock,  are  moors  of  greater  or 
less  extent  : considerable  tracts  of  moorish  ground  arc 
on  the  sides  of  the  Lochy  and  Spian  rivers;  on  very 
low  ground  between  Lpeh  Oich  and  Tort  Augustus ; 
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atthecntrance  into  Urquhartfrom  Invermoriston ; aliove 
Loch  Mcikley,  in  the  braes  of  Urquhart;  at  the  western 
entrance  into  the  Aird  ; betwixt  tlie  church  of  Kiltur* 
lity  and  the  house  of  Beaufort,  a most  inviting  plat  of 
ground,  just  at  the  proprietor’s  door  ; betwixt  Inver- 
ness and  the  nearest  end  of  I^och  Ness  ; in  the  parish 
of  Croy  ; the  extensive  moor  of  Cnlloden,  and  west- 
ward to  Stralheric;  many  miles  in  that  strath  ;'in  tin; 
Lead  of  Strathnairu  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
down  the  north  side,  to  tlie  improvements  of  Cantray, 
which  must  excite  the-  admiration  of  every  sensible 
man  who  examines  them,  by  aifording  ocular  and  dc- 
cisive  evidence  of  what  can  l)e  made  of  such  moors, 
to  what  account  they  can  be  turned,  and  wliat  beauty 
our  other  black  and  barren  spots  may,  by  human  in- 
dustry, be  made  to  display  ; in  Strathspey,  near  Ave- 
more ; and  in  many  other  places  besides  these,  arc  moors 
pf  less  extent,  which  may  and  ought  to  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive ; and  when  rendered  so,  may  support  two- 
fifths  of  the  present  population,  in  addition  to  tho 
numbers  of  people  in  the  county  at  this  day. 

The  de**p  mossi*s  are  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  va- 
luable, nor  in  such  a ftivonrahle  climate,  as  the  moors 
of  this  county,  f'olonel  I'raser  of  Belladrmn  alone 
had  a d»!cp  moss,  under  a progressive  state  of  impnivC- 
ment ; therefore  the  culture  of  that  soil  shall  be  p tst 
over  in  silence ; but  if  my  opinion  on  this  subject  i« 
to  have  any  weight,  it  may  be  found  in  the  \gi  icul- 
tural  Survej'  of  the  county  of  I’ertli,  with  the  addition 
of  a single  remark  in  this  place.  Whatever  lie  tho 
depth  of  the  moss,  whether  three  or  thriec  that  nuud>er 
of  feel,  let  the  surface  water  be  drained  off,  liy  ditclies 
of  sulficicnt  depth  for  that  purpose,  and  at  a proper 
distance. from  each  other,  thus  throwing  the  ground 
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into  tlic  form  of  lars^e  ridges.  The  moss  cast  out  of 
these  ditches  may  fill  up  the'  hollows,  or  if  not  needed 
in  this  wa}',  may  be  spread  over  the  surface ; then  co- 
ver the  moss  all  over  w ith  the  scourings  of  ditches  on 
the  mire  by  road  sides,  or  any  mnd  or.  earth  tjiaf  can 
be  got  at  hand,  to  the  thickness  of  two  and  a half  or, 
thret^  inches.  Without  any  other  preparation,  I pro* 
mise  the  undertaker,  in  a year  or  two,  an  abundant  and 
much  variegated  crop  of  valuable  grass,  which  gene- 
rally will  consist  of  red  and  white  clover^  intermixed 
with  other  long  and  coarser  meadow  grasses.  Jf  the 
climate  be  favourable,  and  tiie  superinduced  soil  tole- 
rably rich,  t!ie  produce  w ill  be  the  Uner  and  the  more 
plentiful ; and  if  ryc-grass  be  sown  and  rakccl  in  'yith 
this  top-dressirig,  the  return  w ill  be  more  immecliate. 
All  men  in  tlie  possession  of  moss  have  this  mode  of 
cultivation  in  their  power,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich; 
and  the  result  is  fully  established  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, under  tlie  direction  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
fid  improvers  in  the  south-west  of  I’erthsliire,  > 

In  making  observations  on  the  general  uppearanco 
of  the  shire  of  Inverness,  much  light  may  be  throw  n 
on  that  question  agitated  by  agriculiural  writers  i 
wlu'ther  the  north  or  south  face  of  hills  be  the  most 
fertile?  Tliis  question  resemble.s  an  inquiry,  whe- 
ther a grey  or  a bay  horse  be  the  swiftest?  In 
Strathnairn  the  south  side  is  the  best  soil,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Loch  Ness  tlic  same : but  in  Glcnspian  tho 
north  side  is  the  Ix-st  land ; and  on  the  sides  of  Lochicl 
the  safae  api>earaucc  and  distinction  of  soil  prevails.: 
in  Stratlicric,  the  estate  of  Gortlec,  which  fronts  the 
sontli,  is  better  soil  than  what  is  opposite  to  it ; but 
in  another  part  of  tlie  same  district,  the  quality  op 
t^c  ground,  on  the  estate  qf  i'arraline,  Avhich  has  a 
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portliem 'aspect,  is  superior  to  that  which  fronts  it  on 
the  other  side.  When  the  premises  are  so  vague,  and 
even  contradictory,  no  general  conclusion,  foundetl 
truth,  can  follow. 


SECT.  V. — WATER. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  Survey,  not 
p single  instance  occurred,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
complainetl  of  the  quality  of  the  water.  Many  of  the 
brooks  appeared  to  be  tinged  with  moss,  but  the  peo- 
ple on  the  borders  of  these  had  generally  recourse  to 
springs,  which  are  all  pure  and  light  water.  This  is 
wliat  might  be  expected  in  a country,  whose  surface  is 
so  irregular;  mountains  and  vallies,  hills  and  dales, 
lakes  and  rivers,  being  blended  together  from  one  end 
of  the  county  to  llie  other  : and  witlial,  the  climate, 
which  is  naturally  rainy,  increases  the  quantity,  and 
contributi-s  to  the  fineness  of  the  quality  of  the  lyAter. 
Ill  all  low  countries,  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  cohe- 
sive, though  we  sliould  meet  with  plenty  of  water,  it 
is  nevertheless  slimy  and  unwholesome,  and. therefore, 
aficcts  the  inimbitants  with  a variety  of  endemical 
pomplaints.  In  low  countries,  where  the  soil  is  po- 
rous and  sandy,  the  rain  filters  through  whenever  it 
falls  ; the  rivers  arc  more  rare,  and  springs  they  have 
none ; consequently  they  must  cither  dig  for  water,  or 
carefully  preserve  what  falls  from  the  eaves  of  their 
houses.  On  the  t;oiitrary,  in  all  hilly  countries  tho 
water  is  pure  and  plentiful,  which  contributes  much 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

, Springs  of  a sulphureous  quality,  issue  from  th® 
’ hills 
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hills  on  both  sides  of  Loch  Ness.  Some  chalybeate 
springs  are  in  Strathspey ; but  no  other  waters  of  sin* 
gular  virtues  have  been  discovered  in  this  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  1 could  procure. 


SECT.  VI.— MINEBALS  AND  FOSSILS. 

The  limestone  of  Ballachulish,  which  requires  only 
to  be  carried  across  a narrow  ferry,  is  extremely  conve- 
nijut  for  that  district  of  Inverness-shire.  The  price 

this  lime  is  nine-pence  the  boll  in  shells.  Coals  to 
bum  the  limestone  arc  carried  up  Linno  I/och  by 
vessels,  which  come  to  the  quarry  to  be  loaded  with 
slates  for  Glasgow  and  the  other  markets  on  the  w<  st 
coast.  Both  the  lime  and  slate  quarries  seem  to  be 
inexhaustible.  The  lime  is  a bright  white,  having' 
little  sand  in  its  composition,  and  much  calcareous 
earth  j The  slate  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  has 
been  long  in  request.  The  face  of  this  quarry  appears 
to  bo  nearly  two  furlongs  in  Icngtli,  and  in  most  places 
eighty  fbet  high.  Fifty  men  were  employed  in  au- 
tumn 1804,  and  some  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
are  generally  lying  at  the  quay,  waiting  for  their  cargn 
of  sUtes, 

■ These  contiguous  strata  of  lime  and  slate,  p»‘nclrato 
fur  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Is-ven,  by  Lundavra, 
into  the  interior  of  Invermws-sUin-,  and  the  former  rises 
.again  above  grouml  in  different  parts  of  Glenspian,  at 
■the  distance  of  many  mik-s  ; and  lastly,  in  the  brow  of 
a mountain  on  the  rastside  of  the  rirTr  Oich.  Lime- 
.stone  is  also  found  in  Abcrlialder,  and  in  Glcngaty. 
Lime  is  much  used  in  the  district  of  U^quharf,  which 
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is  disposed  of  at  Gartaly,  a lime-work  belonging  to 
Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant.  Irt  the  districts  of  the  Aird 
;iiid  Kirkhill,  fuel  is  so  scarce,  that  though  thiYe 
is  plenty  of  limestone,  the  improvers  find  it  cheapt^r 
to  purchase  limeshells  from  Sunderlaqd,  imported  at 
Inverness,  thaq  to  burn  their  own,  Limestone  is  aho 
found  in  the  moor  throe  miles  above  that  town,  and  at 
Cantray,  on  tlie  river  Nairn.  In  the  district  of  Strath* 
spey,  where  tlie  county  of  Inverness  is  blended  with 
those  of  Llgiq  and  ilaqff,  the  quarries  of  limestone  arc 
inexhaustible ; and  the  inhabitants  have  plenty  of 
timber  and  peats  to  burn  it ; consequently  it  Is  much 
used  as  a manure.  In  the  lordship  of  Badenocli, 
lime  is  discovered  in  various  places,  bath  on  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  of  Colonel  Mac* 
pherson  of  Cluny  ; but  the  scarcity  of  fuel  prevents 
the  farmers  from  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  that  dis* 
povery. 

Slates  are  not  only  found  at  Ballachalish,but  also  at 
Mamorc,  A qq  irry  of  grey  slate  was  opened  at  con* 
•iderable  expense  by  the  late  Mr,  Davidson  of  Cantray, 
•t  a place  called  AuUiiiurc  ; but  after  bouses  had  been 
covered  with  them,  it  was  found  they  were  so  porous 
as  to  admit  rain,  A grey  slate  of  good  quality  and  a 
large  size,  is  found  in  the  hills  near  Kingussie,  Thei( 
weight,  by  reason  of  the  thickness  and  breadth,  re* 
quires  two  qails,  one  at  each  shoulder,  to  fix  them  se* 
purely  on  the  sarking.  But  this  roof,  when  properly 
finished,  is  very  durable,  caud  well  adapted  to  that 
ftormy  climate;  neither  penetrable  by  the  heavy  rainsj 
qor  moveable  by  the  boisterous  winds.  Slate  of  ibiq 
quality  is  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  new  village 
whicli  the  Duke  of  Gordon  is  erecting  at  Kingussiei 
Viicfc  the  iuhqbitants  must  otherways  cover  fheur 
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housos  with  common  thatch,  whidi,  to  tlleir  annoyi 
ance  and  alarm,  might  be  carried  away  by  a torrwulo 
in  winter,  when  no  thatch  could  be  got  in  the  -fields. 
To  a favourite  village, which  is  so  ornanienfid,  and  8» 
beneficial  to  that  p<ut  of  the  property,  and  therefore 
enjoys  so  much  of  the  family’s  countenance,  it  would 
be  deemetl  inconsistent  with  his  Grace’s  paternal  care 
in  other  respects,  were  he  to  withhold  from  tire  feuars 
this  convenience.  It  is  only  necessary  to  open  n roiwl 
to  the  quarry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  village.  Slates 
of  the  same  quality  and  appearance  are  found  in  difl'e- 
rent  parts  of  that  district,  which  arc  preferred  to  blue 
slate,  because  the  latter  requires  to  lx;  carried  from 
other  countries  at  great  expense,  and  though  nailed 
oil  ever  so  firmly,  arc  apt  to  be  loosened  by  high 
winds,  unless  bedded  in  lime;  which  circumstance 
renders  it  ditlicult  to  repair  the  roof. 

Lead  ore  has  been  discoveretl  in  the  mountain  of 
Benovis;  at  Inverskaddel,  on  the  propi'rty  of  Mr. 
Cameron  of  rasferii ; at  the  side  of  liOcharkaig,  on 
flic  propinly  of  Colonel  Cameron  of  Lochiel ; in  Glen^ 
gary,  on  the  property  of  Colonel  INIacdonell ; but 
works  are  carried  on  at  any  of  these  places;  nor  do 
flic  proprietors  derive  airy  hem^fit  at  present  from 
tiiese  dLscoverics.  Tire  mine  at  Slronliair  w:u>  wroughf 
■ at  one  time;  was  discontinued  many  )'cars ; but  is 
» now  liegun  with  spirit.  ' 

Marl  is  supposed  to  be  in  T.nch  Meikh-v,  oji  tho 
ptroperty  ,of  Mr,  Grant  of  Corrimony,  He  has  dis- 
covered a suirstance,  which  is  analogous  to  cla3"  marii 
ami  is  used  on  land  with  good  elTect.  ' ' 

Favourable  appearances  of  coal ‘have  been  fonnti 
upon  the  estate  of  Culduthcl,  near  Inverness.  This' 
would  be  a discover}'  of  rmspeakablo  advantage,  to  a 
’ country 
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•oimlry  in  which  fuel  is  scarce  even  for  domestic  uscj 
;ind  where  the  inhabitants  reap  not  the  beneiit  of  tlieir 
own  liini-stone,  for  want  of  coals.  In  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  limestone  is  burnt  with  peats  alone,  or 
with  tlic  addition  of  a little  wood.  Tlie  formers  on' 
tlic  Kast  Coast  find  their  account  in  using  inijwrted 
lime  ; but  tlie  full  benefit  of  this  lime  can  never  ex- 
b'lid  to  the  more  inland  provinces,  in  such  quantities 
as  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country. 

AVerethe  Highland  Society  to  l)ostow  some  consi- 
deration on  this  matter,  in  addition  to  their  many  lau- 
dable efforts  for  tlic  good  of  their  country,  they  pos- 
sess both  the  intelligence  and  tlic  means  of  providing 
plenty  of  lime,  wherever  the  stone  is  found.  If  fuel 
he  scarce  in  some  parts  of  the  Iligldands,  there  are 
plenty  of  streams  to  drive  machinery  of  any  power ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  raw  limestone,  when  pound-, 
ed,  is  a more  lasting  manure  than  what  is  calcined. 
This  is  no  untried  process.  The  exiierimcnt  has  been 
made;  and  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but. renew  the 
trial : nor  does  it  appear  that  they  can  employ  their 
funds,  or  their  exertions,  in  any  other  way  more  for' 
the  prosjierity  of  this  part  of  the  empire. 

Marble  of  the  greatest  variety  of  colours,  and  of  the' 
most  beautiful  shades,  has  been  discovered  in  Be-i 
licvis,  on  Mr.  Cameron’s  property  ; and  inexhausti- 
ble quarries  of  marble  lie  untouched  in  the  islands 
of  the  county.  There  are  some  appearances  of  black 
or  jKjncil  lead,  in  Glengarv ; but  these  iliscoverics  have  < 
not  hitherto  produced  any  benefit  to  the  proprictorvj  ‘ 
or  to  the  public.  ‘ i . • i j 

The  hewing  stone  on  the  e.state’of  I.qvat,'  which  is? 
of  a red  colour,  takes  h.  s’.nootli  polish  ;- but  there  i»I 
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no  sand-stone  in  all  the  countV  J hevcrtlieless  the  com- 
mon granite  abounds  in  all  districts  of  the  shire.  The 
whole  rocks  are  composed  of  this  kind,  which  is  un- 
commonly  useful  fur  nil  ordinary  purposes.  Jly  na- 
tural tissiires,  which  run  in  straight  lines,  and  gene- 
rally at  right  angles,  it  is  formed  into  all  sizes  and 
slu»[H*s,  having  uniformly  a plain  surface  : and  by 
means  of  cutters  or  transverse  lines,  thesis  stones  are 
easily  quarried,  and  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  every, 
where.  They  are  withal  remarkably  beautiful,  al- 
most as  smooth  and  regular  as  hewn  stone,  and  there- 
fore well  calculated  for  constructing  bridges,  walls' 
of  houses,  enclosures,  or  any  kind  of  common  mason 
work. 

The  stone  used  iii  building  the  best  houses  in  the 
county-tow  a is  a kind  of  dark  granite,  wliich  is  very 
hard  and  durable,  but  has  few  or  no  tissures.  It  is 
geneniUy  found  in  large  blocks,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  North  of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  have  no  other 
stone  to  ornament  their  principal  buildings.  At 
Aberdeen,  and  along  the  coast,  or  wherever  elegance 
is  studied,  this  stone  is  in  general  repute.  The  man- 
ner of  giving  this  hard  stone  any  polish  it  admits  of, 
is  by  means  of  small  picks  (or  pick  axes),  w hich  are 
nothing  else  but  hammers  with  sharp  points  at  both 
ends,  such  as  millers  employ  in  preparing  their  mill- 
stones  for  grinding.  This  is  the  heaviest  and  most 
compact  stone  in  this  part  of  liritaiii,  iron-stmie  alone 
excepted.  The  species  of  granite  found  in  lladenocb, 
of  which  Colonel  Maepherson  was  making  columns  to 
ornament  the  front  of  a new  house,  is  a mixed  species, 
called  peasy  granite,  compounded  of  while,  black, 
and  grey  spots,  which  sparkle  beautifully  in  the  sun. 
The  same  kind  has  been  used  Ut  Castle  C>'rant,  for  stairs, 
.4  doors. 
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doors,  and  windows.  Notwithstanding  the  solidity 
of  this  stone,  and  its  want  of  natural  fissures,  yet  it 
splits  very  straight  by  means  of  iron  wedges  set  in  a 
line,  which  are  struck  alternately  with  a powerful 
hammer. 

Brick  clay  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  places  on  the 
ooast  side.  All  the  bricks  required  in  building  Fort 
George,  were  made  from  a clay  found  in  the  ncigh« 
bourhood  of  the  garrison. 
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r;,  ; STATE  OF  PROPERTY.  . 

y.- 

V’  r 

StCT.  X. ESTATES,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

THERE  is  not  a single  nohicinaii  resident  in  tlie 
county  of  Inverness,  excepting  Lord  Macdonald, 
whose  property  and  house  are  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
The  Duchess  of  Gdidon  frequently  passes  a part  of  the 
summer  at  tlie  romantic  villa  of  Kiurara.  Hut  aU 
though  no  nobleman  has  for  some  age's  past  lived  in 
the  continental  parts  of  Inverness-shire ; yet  it  is  fa- 
voured with  the  presence  of  many  gentlemen,  who  are 
distinguished  no  less  by  their  improved  talents,  and 
the  politeness  of  their  manners,  thaft  by  the  opulence 
of  their  fortunes.  For  the  most  part  they  have  filled 
high  offices  in  tlie  army,  and  now  enjoy  rural  ease^ 
equally  respected  by  their  Sovereign,  and  beloved  by 
their  country.  The  liberal  education  that  most  of 
them  reeeivixl  in  early  life,  enabled  them  to  make  re- 
marks upon  the  improvements  and  emliellishments 
carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; their  discern^' 
inent  selected  from  ail  these,  the  most  suitable  to  tht" 
state  of  their  native  country ; and  their  patriotism  it 
at  jiresent  exercised  in  applying  the  most  Successful 
modes  of  cultivation  to  render  the  soil  of  their  estates 
more  productive,  the  face  of  the  country  more  br'auJ 
tiful,  and  the  people  in  general  mofc  happy,  whom 
providence  has  entrusted  to  their  protecting  care. 

' ■ Knowing 
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^Cnowing  with  a laudable  enlargemeat  of  mindj 
which  takes  a view  4f  the  great  commonwealth  of 
mankind,  (from  whicli  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  but 
few  exceptions),  that  no  man,  either  high  or  low,  is 
destined  to  live  fur  himself  alone;  that  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  are  originally 
of  the  same  blood,  formed  by  the  same  Supreme  Lord^ 
and  accountable  to  the  same  Universal  Judge;  that  no 
man,  be  his  station  what  it  will,  ought  to  hare  all  his 
concctn  centering  in  his  own  person,  or  that  he  exists 
like  a solitary  animal,  which  is  isolated  in  the  World, 
without  benevolence,  without  feeling,  without  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  good  offices ; they  feel  and  revere  the  bond 
which  connects  men  together  in  society,  which  makes 
them  dependent  upon  one  another,  which  like  a 
golden  chain  links  every  rank  so  closely  together,  that 
it  is  impossible  their  Interests  can  be  separated.  1 
could  mention  celebrated  characters,  who  feel  the  force 
of  these  divine  principles,  and  as  almoners  of  Heaven, 
the  Divinity  stirring  within  them,  esteem  it  their  duty 
to  put  them  in  practise  t but  delicacy  forbids  to  name 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  all  men 
connected  in  society  are  alike  members  of  the  samtf 
body  politic  of  a country ; as  much  so  as  the  diffe* 
rent  members  of  the  human  body:  their  health,  their 
soundness,  their  happiness  at  home,  and  their  respect 
from  abroad,  their  vigour  for  any  enterprise,  foreign 
or  domestic,  depends  upon  their  union ; their  very 
• ^ existence  must  stand  or  fall  together;  if  One  class  is 
undone,  the  others  must  suffer  ; if  one  is  extinguished, 
theyest  must  perish. 

In  these  eventful  times  in  which  we  live,  the  gentle* 
toen  of  lovernesfe-shire,  no  less  than  those  of  other 
. }NV.]  I cooaties. 
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cOuhti(i,''liftt0- cohie  forvnrd  willi  tlic  offer  of- tlioir 
Urcs  and  forhinre  indcfoiiooof  llieir  Kiii^and  Country. 

Bui  the  gcnilcitien  well  know,  that  without  their  pea- 
santry) a lihrcly  band,  ttnir  arm  would  be. feeble  iil 
<he  hour  of  danger.  Yes;  they  know' it)  and  will 
flertainly* cherish  the  reciprocal  dependence  betwixt 
proprietor  and  tenant,  on  which  their  own  safety  de- 
pends. ' 

nie  same  eagerness  to  improve,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a'  cultlvaterl  taste,  to  adorn  property,  which  has 
pervaded  the  Southern  counties' of  Scotland  for  at 
least  half  a century,  has  more  than  begun  to  be  dis- 
Jjlayieil  ih  the  shire  of  Inverness.  The  gentlemen  re- 
skliiig  On  their  estates,  have  for  the  most  part  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  ot'  cultivartiop,  which  miist  soon, 
tmdor  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  be- 
come general  over  all  the  island.  To  them  I owe 
tnuc%  in  the  execution  of  tho*  trust  comihitted  to  me 
by  the  Board.  Their  attentions  were  very  encourag- 
ing in-  silrmountirig  difiicnltics  ; their  knowledge  of 
the  country  afforded  the  most  correct  information; 
their  Ccadlhefis  to  communicate  this  information  kept 
■pace  with  my  inquiries  ; and  the  propriety  of  their 
moilcs  of  CAjhivation  furnished  the  ground-work  of 
any 'directions  in  farming,  which  this  Report  holds  up 
^r  the  imitation  of  others.  These  circumstances, 
which  in  a single  instance  did  not  foil,  inspired  with 
an  alacrity,  which  was  not  expected  at  the  commence- 
1ncnt  of  this  Survey.  The  difficulties  which,  when  * 
viewed  at  a distance,  api>earctl  of  a magnitude  suffi- 
cient to  deter,  diminished  gradually  on  a nearer  ap- 
proach ; and  the  facilities  which  were  constantly  af- 
’fordetl  to  enable  me  to  accomplish  the  oid  of  my  nrh- 
■■  - sion. 
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sion,  smoothed  the  patli  of  my  duly,  gave  to  this  Re^ 
port  any  value  tliat  it  has,  if  any  there  be,'  add  U 
justly  entitled  to  my  warmest  acknowledgments. 

Upon  the  large  estates,  especially  on  those  of  whidli 
the  owners  do  not  reside  iii  the  connify,  the  manngemeitt 
is  entrusted  to  factors^  whose  duty  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  land  stewards  la  Sooth  Britain.'  In  the  detail 
of  the  business  of  such  domains,  where  tlie  proprio^ 
tor’s  authority  is  delegated  to  another,  Various  offia 
cers  are  employed.  Next  to  tlie  factor  or  chamber- 
lain is  the  baron  IxtlHie,  tlien  the  groand  officers,  the 
woodiforesters,  and  boor-law-mch*.  The  particulat 
powers  of  each  of  these  conddential  servants,  the  ex-* 
tent  and  nature  of  their  jorisdiction,  their  importadec 
in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  tenantry,  and  secur- 
ing the  property  of  their  employer,  have  all  bcert 
pointed  out  with  some  degree  of  minuteness,  in  my 
Survey  of  Perthshire ; bu-t  these  offices  being  exactly 
similar  in  every  County,  and  on  every  property,  td 
save  repetitions  and  a dull  samCiiess,  they  are  omitted 
in  tliis  Report. 

Tlie  Sheriffs  Depute  and  Substitute,'  the  Justice  of 
the  Pcaccj  and  the  Commissary,  are  also  employed  oc- 
sionally  to  interpose  their  authority  iti  the  business  of 
estates  ; iiotwithttanding  that  thCy  derive  their  autho- 
rity, not  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  front  the 
Sovereign.  The  origin  arid  nature  of  the  powers  vested 
in  these  magistrates  are  also  described  in  the  same  pub- 
lication, under  tlie  article  corresponding  to  the  one  at 
jpresent  under  discussion. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  this  county,  there  are 


* So  named,  probably,  from  a word  used  in  the  Low  COuntriM,- 
Wbicli  is  Adtiiar  in  sig;nification  to  our  fuuaat,  or  devut, 
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•ome  entire  estates,  and  these  of  considerable  magni“ 
tude.  ■ Lord  Macdonald’s  is  the 'greatest  of  that  de- 
scription, and  has  remained  for  ages  without  reduction 
or  alienation.  The  property  of  Lovat,  of  Clanranald, 
of  Macleod,  of  Mackintosh,  of  Cluny,  of  Chisholm,  of 
Lochiel,  of  Glengarry,  of  Culloden,  and  others,  belong 
entirely  to  Inverness-shire.  The  Duke  of  Gordon, 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  Lord  Cawdor,  and  Sir  James 
Grant,  have  extensive  properties  elsewhere,  besides 
what  they  possess  in  this  county.  . . ■ • > 

The  following  tables  give  a clearer  view  of  the  shite 
of  property,  and  of  the  rank  which  the  landed  gentle- 
men hold  in  respect  of  fortune,  than  it  is  possible  to 
convey  in  words.  These  tables  refer  to  tlie  valued 
rent,  which  was  fixed  at  Inverness  in  1601,  by  com- 
missioners under  authority  of  the  Scottish  parliament- 

State  of  Property/,  according  to  the  Valued  Renty 
arranged  in  Five  Classes. 

FIRST  CLASS. 


• Estates  exceeding  3000/.  Scots  Valuation. 


N. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

No. 

c 

/.  d. 

]. 

7795 

6 

8 

6. 

5305 

0 0 

2. 

6445 

15 

6 

6.  ■ • 

3769 

19  10 

3. 

6400 

15 

6 

7. 

3184 

13  4 

i. 

62S8 

14 

0 

_ 

— , 1 «s 

■ - t 

38,792  17  10 
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SECOND  CLASS. 

Estates  from  1000/.  to  3000/.  ScoU  Valuation. 


No. 

C- 

/. 

i. 

No.  ■ £•  t- 

1. 

2423 

10 

0 

4.  2072  17  10 

2. 

2202 

10 

0 

5.  1733  6 8 

3. 

2100 

0 

0 

6.  1232  16  4 

£.  11,763  0 10 

TRIED  CLASS. 


Estates  from  400/.  to  1000/.  Scots  Valuation. 


No. 

s. 

d. 

No. 

s. 

tf. 

1. 

937 

3 

4 

13. 

510 

6 

10 

2. 

896 

10 

0 

14. 

492 

4 

10 

3, 

844 

15 

8 

13.  ' 

470 

0 

0 

4. 

872 

6 

8 

16. 

469 

0 

0 

5. 

816 

13 

4 

17. 

463 

13 

4 

6. 

880 

6 

8 

18. 

446 

3 

4 

7. 

760 

0 

0 

19. 

434 

19 

8 

8. 

747 

13 

4 

20. 

425 

0 

0 

9. 

618 

16 

6 

21. 

420 

10 

0 

10. 

613 

6 

8 

22. 

416 

13 

4 

11. 

581 

0 

0 

23. 

409 

0 

0 

12. 

533 

6 

8 

— 

— 

c.  14,029  10  2 
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FOUKTH  CLASS. 

Estates  from  100/.  to  400/.  Scots  Valuation. 


Ko. 

s.  d. 

''  No. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

400 

0 0 

18. 

179 

9 

8 

2. 

379 

5 Q 

W. 

170 

0 

0 

9. 

376 

13  4 

20. 

163 

0 

0 

«. 

370 

0 0 

21. 

157 

13 

4 

5. 

. 373 

15  8 

22. 

153 

4 

5 

6. 

336 

3 4 

23. 

150 

0 

0 

7. 

■ 325 

0 0 

24. 

150 

0 

0 

8. 

313 

0 0 

25. 

145 

10 

9 

b. 

m 

0 0 

26. 

142 

0 

10 

10. 

264 

13  0 

27. 

133 

6 

8 

Jl. 

266 

13  4 

28. 

141 

17 

0 

12. 

200 

0 0 

29. 

108 

19 

10 

13. 

254 

0 Q 

30. 

107 

19 

11 

1.4. 

224 

0 0 

31. 

. 107 

13 

0 

15. 

210 

0 0 

32. 

100 

0 

Q 

15. 

210 

0 0 

33. 

100 

0 

b 

17. 

198 

3 5 

— 

' 

^.7210 

4 

10 

yimi  CLASS. 

t 

Setates  under  100/.  Scots  V'aloatioD. 

. } 

No. 

s.  d.  ‘ 

No. 

C 

s. 

rf.'’ 

1. 

98  13  4 

9. 

79 

10 

ft 

£. 

98 

0 0 

9. 

66 

0 

0 

3. 

96  12  6 

10. 

54 

0 

0 

4. 

96  10  10 

11. 

56 

0 

0 

5. 

85  18  9 

12. 

50 

0 

0 

5. 

86 

8 0 

13. 

' 46 

13 

0 

80 

0 0 

14. 

45 

2 

11 

£.  1040 

9 

4 
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About ,12,000/.  Scots  of  this  propertj?  i;riii]4cr  QiktaU. 
Many  Heads  of  Cla^^i -vd  of  the  subordinate  tribesi 
of  the  same  cla^i,  have,  truin  tlie  eartiv&t  ages,  qoqU*. 
nued  to  reside  in  this  county.  Lord  Macdonald,  who 
represents  the  ancient  Eiiri  of  Ross ; Maclcod  q£  Mae.-; 
leod ; Eraser  of  Lovat ; Sir  James  Grant. of  Grant; 
Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh ; Cameron  of  Locluel ; Macr 
nhd  of  Rarra  ; Macphersoii  of  Cliiny  ; Chisholm 
Chisholm  ; Macdoncll  of  Glengarry  ; Macdonald 
Clanrauald,  and  a few  more,  who  are  all  Leaders 
Clans,  except  ('luiirauald  /and  Glengarry,  who  are 
chiefs  of  tribes  of  the  same  Clan. 


SECT  II . TENCBBS. 

The  tenures  are  o£  three  kinds:  baronial  rights, 
which  are  reserved  by  ancient  families  over  there 
vassids,  under  the  name  of  supertoritics  : some  estates 
hold  of  the  crown,  and  acknowledge  no  other  $u^ 
perior ; the  number  of  such  freeholders  is  said  to  be 
only  tweuty*six.  A third  class  holds  of  a subject,, 
upon  condition  of  paying  a certain  stipulated  feu* 
duty  in  money  or  victual,  or  some  other  articles : 
but  these  prestations  are  generally  converted  intq 
qinney. 

' Tire  small  number  of  freeholders  on  the  roll  of  the 
nounty,  whose  valuation  must  at  least  be  400/.  Scots, 
i>;  an  evidence,  eititer  tlnat  many  of  the  esOitrs  are 
ipider  that  valuation,  qr  that  they  hold  , of  a aulycct 
superior:  neither  of  these  is  entitled  to  eleet  m be 
elected  for  a member  of  parliament. 

Wadsetts,  were  at  a former  period  frequent  and  nu- 

. . 1 4 merous ; 
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meroua;  but  have  now  bech  mostly  resumed,  the  price 
being  paid  up  so  soon  as  the  tespj  of  redemption  ar- 
rived. These  were  commonly  grante4  to  the  younger 
sons  and  near  relations  of  the  great  barons,  for  these 
reasons:  1.  Being  more  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  than  any  other  description  of  men,  they  were 
appointed  the  officers  of  the  Clan,  when  an  expedition 
was  undertaken : 9.  The  scarcity  of  money  made  it 
more  convenient  for  the  needy  nobility  or  chieftains  to 
borrow  money  in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  or  to 
give  their  children  a patrimony,  when  about  to  settle 
in  life  ; ajid  3.  When  every  man’s  occupation  was 
war,  or  farming  and  grazing,  before  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture in  goir^g  abroad  to  acquire  wealth  was  known, 
the  youth  remained  at  home,  on  wadsetts  or  leases  of 
ground  at  a moderate  rent.  In  this  manner  a Clan 
during  the  patriarchal  no  less  than  the  feudal  system, 
were  in  fact  a battalion  of  armed  men,  living  closely 
together,  and  united  by  the  most  powerful  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  interest.  Accordingly  we  ffiid  the 
Highland  tribes  settled  in  clusters,  in  the  same  valley 
or  strath,  unmixed  with  any  other  people  ; nor  was  it 
at  one  period  veiy  safe  for  a stranger  to  attempt  set- 
tling amongst  them.  A few,  and  but  very  few,  of  these 
redeemable  rights  now  exist  in  any  part  of  the  High-' 
lands  ; and  if  the  wadsetter  continues  in  the  same  pos- 
session, the  right  of  wadsett  is  changed  into  an  ordi- 
nary lease. 

Near  the  burgh  of  Inverness,  some  of  the  lands  are 
held  of  the  town,  by  a burgage  tenure,  for  which  ao 
animal  quit-rent  or  fen-duty  is  paid,  which  forms  a 
of  the  revenue  of  the  community. 
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SECT.  I. — HOUSES  OF  PROPEIETORS. 

HAVING  said  so  mucli,  in  the  topographical 
description,  relative  to  the  principal  bonscs  which 
are  at  present  inhal>itcd  by  proprietors,  all  that  seems 
necessary  to  be  remarked  on  the  subje*  t in  this  place, 
is  only  to  observe,  that  in  almost  every  parish  of  the 
county,  the  vestiges  of  castlcs'and  strong-Iiolds  are  to 
be  seen,  which  belonged  to  the  different  chieftains, 
who  possessed  the  property  of  the  country.  Castle 
Grant,  in  Strathspey,  Dunveggan,  Macleod’s  castle 
in  Skye,  and  Chisholm’s  at  the  confluence  of  the  Glas 
and  Farrar,  instead  of  being  deserted,  which  is  the 
fate  of  many  others,  are  in  high  repair,  enlarged  aiid 
ornamented.  But  as  these  and  the  modern  buildings, 
come  under  a traveller’s  eye  in  one  prospect,  along 
with  the  general  appearance  of  other  interesting  objects 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  they  have  been  all  class- 
ed together  under  one  article.  They  are  so  closely 
connected,  that  they  form  only  different  parts  of  on# 
whole,  which  it  was  thought  improper  to  disjoin. 


SECT.  II.— FARM-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  AND  REPAIRS. 

The  condition  of  the  houses  in  which  farmers  and 
tiieir  cattle  are  lodged,  unifbrioly  iadicate  the  Mate 

a cotuirjf 
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a country,  in  resprcf  of  improvement.  Many  are  the 
symptoms,  of  which  this  is  one,  how  far  a proprietor 
and  his  tenants  uiulcrstand  or  neglect  (heir  own  inte- 
rest. Where  a stranger  observes  mean,  dirty,  incon- 
venient liouses  upon  any  estate,  he  concludes,  wiili- 
out  further  inquiry,  lh:U  the  possessors  of  Uicse  liouses 
are  poor,  spiritless  and  indolent,  and  what  is  worst  of 
all,  perhaps  oppressed.  He  concludes  ai  ‘hat  the 
landlord,  whatever  be  his  splendor  in  ilic  tumptnous- 
ucss  of  his  table,  or  the  gau  Jiness  of  his  equipage,  lias 
■more  vanily  tlian  judgment;  a greater  desire  of  daz- 
zling the  eyes  of  mankind,  than  of  promoting  tlic  com- 
fort of  his  tenants,  or  increasing  the  value  of  his  own 
properly.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellings 
of  the  ordinary  farmers  arc  snug,  comfortable  and 
clean,  this  is  a proof  tliat  the  people  both  desire  and 
deserve  to  be  properly  lodged,  and  that  the  landlord 
has  such  a degree  of  humanity,  that  he  wishes  to  see 
his  people  happy,  as  well  as  himself.  There  is  liard- 
ly  an  instgace,  in  whicli  this  conclusion  is  not  drawn, 
and  there  is  hardly  an  instance,  in  which  it  is  not 
just.  The  houses  of  the  tenantry,  in  any  country,  af- 
ford to  travellers  one  subject  of  conversation  on  their 
journey,  and  constitute'  a leading  article  of  their  news 
to  their  friends,  after  their  arrival  at  home.  W'ho 
would  incline,  in  these  circumstances,  to  be  held  up 
as  an  object  of  derision  or  reproach,  at  ilie  distance  of 
some  hundred  miles  ? Who  would  incline  to  be  stig- 
matized at  any  distance,  great  or  small  ? 

The  farm-houses  built  for  gentlemen,  or  the  wealthier 
sort  of  tenants,  in  this  county,  are  well  constructed 
and  siibstantiaHy  built.  Tliose  of  the  poorer ‘tenants 
are  in  most  places  mean  beyond  description.  The  huts 
pf  the  Indians  bordering  on  tlie  Lakes  of  the  St.  Lau;i 

rence 
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pence  cannot  be  worse,  in  point  of  structare  and  ac- 
commodation.'/ Were  it  my  intention  to  irritate,  I 
could  easily  givcisoinc  account  of  these  nasty  hovels, 
or  at  least  point  out  the  estates  on  which  they  aro 
most  numerous  and  in  wrorst  condition ; but  my  desire 
is  to  reclaim,  without  provoking,  and  to  soothe  into 
reformation  by  tlie  mild  language  of  persuasion.  Eveq 
the  manuscript  sent  to  me  by  the  Board,  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  by  a native  of  that  county,  docs 
not  spare  tliem  ; but  I spare  them,  not  from  any  appro- 
bation of  the  trespass,  but  from  a fond  hope  of  a 
change,  and  that  too  a speedy  change  of  conduct. 
A man  who  retains  any  regard  tor  his  character,  will 
reform  sooner,  while  there  remains  some  doubt  of  his 
being  identified,  than  after  he  has  been  treated  as  a 
real  culprit,  and  exposed  by  uame  and  surname  to  the 
contempt  of  mankind. 

These  mean  houses  are  by  far  too  numerotts,  on  all 
the  farms  where  they  prevail.  The  inhabitants  are  too 
poor,  for  the  most  part,  to  build  them  properly,  and 
therefore  must  increase  the  number,  to  provide  accom- 
modation corresponding  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
stormy  climate : and  it  wmild  seem  that  the  landlord 
cares  nothing  about  the  matter  ; his  only  object  being 
to  gratify  the  cravings  of  lui^ury,  and  to  secure  hia 
rent. 

It  is  not  meant  lo  be  insinuatod,  in  the  most  distant 
manner,  that  all  the  dwelling  houses  in  this  or  any  other 
country  ought  to  be  large  or  elegant,  having  cotirta  of 
otficcs  attached  to  them.  This  proposal  would  be 
equally  absurd,  as  if  it  were  recommended  to  render 
all  the  inhnbitahts  equally  rich,  and  equally  industri- 
ous. Bat  may  not  the  cottages  of  the  poor  be  made 
con&rtable  eod  commodious ; more  conducive  to 
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health  and  cleanliness,  and  more ' analogous  to  <h« 
progress  of  society  in  this  country.  While  the  high- 
er ranks  of  tlie  tenantry  arc  better  lodged  than  formcr-> 
ly,  the  lower  ranks  might  be  expected  to  advance  a 
little  in  point  of  accommodation. 

Towards  the  oast  coast,  in  some  part  of  Strathspey, 
Badenoch,  and  Urquhart,  on  some  estates  in  the  Aird, 
on  the  rivers  Lochy  and  Spian,  and  a few  other  places, 
a better  style  is  adopted  in  the  construction  of  several 
form-houses,  while  others  retain  their  ancient  slovenly 
appearance.  In  rearing  these  houses,  which  are  built 
with  mud  (provincially  feal),  and  which  are  covered 
with  thin  turfs  (provincially  divots)  much  injury  i» 
done,  by  peeling  the  surface  from  the  green  ground, 
which  in  many  places  « very  scanty  ; and  the  aiuiual 
repairs  necessary,  where  the  number  of  houses  is  so 
great,  and  the  materials  so  perishable,  increase  this 
injury  in  a high  degree.  When  such  a house  is  to  be 
built,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  construct  a coarse 
frame  of  wood,  corirsponding  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
bouse,  in  length  and  breadth ; then  upon  this  frame 
to  fix  standards  inclining  inward,  at  proper  distances, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  the  intended  wall,  and  are 
kept  in  a firm  position,  by  being  morticed  in  a tree 
above,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  tree  below. 
These  standards  are  closely  wove  with  wicker-work, 
to  keep  the  sods  from  falling  in ; which  being  built  on 
the  outside,  finish  the  side  walls  of  a creel-house,  as  it 
is  called. 

' There  is  a tendency  in  some  districts  to  abandon 
this  practice  of  building  houses,  by  making  the  under  > 
half  of  the  walls  consist  of  stone,  and  (he  upper  part 
only  of  mud.  In  other  cases,  that  a copious  circula* 
tion  of  air  may  be  admitted  into  the  bam,  the  walls 
J •{ 
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of  Hie  gables  are  bnilt  no  higher  than  the  eaves  of  the 
side  walls ; the  triangular  part  above  is  secured  with 
broom  or  brushwood  wound  upon  upright  raftmj 
reaching  from  every  part  of  the  gable  to  the  roof. 

Wherever  good  houses  arc  built  for  llie  acconiniO'* 
dationofthe  fanner’s  family,  the  offices  are  in  thd 
same  style  of  excellence : and  there  is  hardly  a district 
of  the  county,  where  a ccrUiin  number  of  these  Ls  not 
to  be  found  ; but  in  some  more,  in  others  less.  'I'he 
dwelling  consists  for  the  most  part  of  two  floors,  is  co- 
vered with  blue  or  grey  slate,  and  is  properly  divided 
into  separate  apartments ; the  limber-work  in  some 
cases  painted,  the  walls  plaistcrcd,  and  the  windows 
glazed.  The  offices  are  set  down  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  cither  behind  or  off  at  one  side  of  the  dwelling 
house,  as  most  convenient  for  cattle  and  the  operations 
of  the  farm.  To  enumerate  sonic  of  these,  would  not 
be  doing  justice  to  the  renuiiiidor  ; and  to  enumerate 
them  all,  however  few,  might  be  deemed  tedious. 
The  fact  is,  and  it  must  give  pain  to  a feeling  hearty 
that  there  is  too  great  an  interval  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  order  of  tenantry.  Tlie  former  are  very 
comfortable  in  all  their  accommodations,  very  intclli-< 
gent  in  their  conversation,  polite  in  their  manners, 
and  hospitable  in  their  houses  : the  latter  arc  depriv- 
ed of  those  comfiyls,  but  have  an  understanding  to 
discern,  and  an  acuteness  to  feel  their  wretchedness, 
which  fills  them  with  anguish.  This  is  the  general 
complexion  of  the  county ; but  this  is  not  tlic  place  to 
describe  it  fully:  the  subject  will  occur  afterwards. 

The  offices  of  proprietors,  are  for  the  most  part  in  - 
the  best  taste  of  neatness  and  convenience,  and  some 
are  not  only  elegant,  but  superb.  The  court  of  offices 
buHt  for  oue  of  the  fams  at  Bclladrum,  was  taken  no- 
tice 
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ticeofindic  description  of  tbc  Aird.  It  rvould,  bd 
Hnpardotuible  to  pass  over  in  silence  those  of  Newton^ 
Ivhere  Major  I'raw'r  has  united  neatness  and  eonveni- 
tnee  in  the  constrnetion  and  situation  of  his  houses  of 
this  kind;  The  cow-honse  is  dividetl  not  by  Ihe  length 
but  across,  and  i he  cattle  feed  bead  to  headj  with  a 
clean  patli  between  ('very  two  rows  of  cows,  in  which 
the  feeder  gews  to  lay  down  their  provender.  A gentle 
declination  carries  off  all  the  water  spontaneously,  and 
facilitatrs  the  conveyance  of  (he  dmig.  The  other  of- 
fices are  equally  coiiveutent,  which  in  all  cases  is  more 
easily  done.  At  Kiiirara,  offices  of  a very  handsome 
construction  were  carried  on  during  this  Survey,-  in 
1804.  No  doubt  in  other  parts  of  the  ctiunfy,  parti- 
cularly ill  those  which  border  on  the  (iernian  Occan^ 
there  are  various  courts  of  offices,  ccpially  convenient 
with  tliose  mentioned  in  this  section.  The  style  of  tlid 
gentlemen 's  house's  confirms  this  opinion,  although 
the  jnullipiirily  of  matters  wliieli  de'mnnded  my  atten- 
tion did  not  permit  the  ojiporiunity  of  seeing  them, 
all.  ' ' 

According  to  the  nKsl  corri'ct  information  which 
could  be  proeuri'd,  tin'  repairs  ofiarm-houscs  are  exe- 
cuted differently  in  various  districts.  In  some  places 
it  is  the  ciuitoin  to  give  (he  tenant  at  his  removal,  A 
compensation  for  the  timber  tliat  hue^been  used  in  the 
fabric  of  his  house  and  offices,  according  to  its  valuey 
but  nothing  in  payment  of  do(irs,  windows,  walls,  or 
thatch.  This  mode  of  settling,  evidently  implies  that 
llie  proprietor  gives  no  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  and  that  no  materials  or  part  of  the 
steading  on  (he  whole  fiirm  is  of  any  value,'  except  the 
few  rude  (iirdiefs  which  support  the  roof;  a proof  to 
any  person  ulmpst  equal  to  ocular  domoiistrationi  that: 
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those  wrotrhed  hovels  arc  no  better  limn  they  are  gene-* 
rally  supposed  to  be.  In  other  cases,  a certain  rate 
or  price  is  condescended  upon,  as  the  standard  at 
which  the  timber  of  all  tlie  houses  on  a farm  ought  to 
be  valued.  If  the  removing  fanner  leaves  more  timber 
than  amounts  to  this  value,  he  is  paid  for  tlic  surplus, 
either  by  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant ; but  if 
less,  be  is  charged  in  proportion  to  what  is  wanting* 
In  this  contract,  the  same  supposition  still  prwlomi- 
!iat.  s,  (hat  nothing  in  a steading  is  of  any  value,  but 
the  tiinber  in  the  roof,  sitiOe  that  alotn;  is  rccognizerl 
ill  the  contract.  There  are  cases,  in  which  a ccrtaiil 
sum,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  is  allowed  to  the  farmer 
for  buildings  and  improvements  of  every  kind;  but 
this  sum  is  not  payable  before  (he  expiration  of  his 
lease;  at  which  period,  though  they  should  exceed 
the  stipulated  value,  (he  farmer  receives  only  the  sunt 
agreed  upon  ; bid  if  Ihey  are  below  it,  he  draws  only 
(he  money  at  which  (hey  arc  then  appreciated.  This 
looks  like  (he  dawn  of  improvement,  provided  the 
landlords  make  a liberal  allowance  in  the  contract, 
and  that  tenants  are  possessed  of  spirit  and  means  to 
avail  themselves  of  (hat  liberality'. 


■ J8BCT.  III. VILLAGES  AND  COTTAGES. 

Before  I descend  to  the  villages  and  cottages,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal 
town  and  tlie  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  its  immedi- 
ate iieighbourliood.  Inverness  was  tirst  situated  on  a 
liill  (uow  known  by  the  name  of  the  Castle-hill) , at 
the  east  end  of  the  present  bridge  of  seven  arches,'. 
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V'liich  was  in  the  year  1688  built  over  that  part  of 
the  river  Ness.  This  town,  like  all  others,  being  small 
and  helpless  in  its  origin,  courted  the  protection  of 
the  castle,  situated  on  the  east  end  of  the  same  hill, 
which  belonged  to  the  Thane  of  Cawdor.  In  this  castle, 
according  to  Shakspeare,  who  is  generally  very  cor- 
rect as  to  his  historical  anecdotes,  Macbeth  is  sup- 
posed to  have  murdered  Duncan,  his  lawful  sovereign. 
But  after  Malcolm  Kenmore  had  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  usurper  and  mounting  his  father’s  throne, 
he  razed  this  castle  to  the  ground,  removed  the  town 
northward  to  the  plain,  where  it  now  stands,  and 
granted  its  first  charter.  A new  fortress  was  built  on 
the  scitc  of  the  old  town,  at  the  west  end  of  the  hill. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  not  thinking  this  castle  of  suffi- 
cient strength,  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  erect- 
ed a citadel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ness,  a conside- 
rable distance  below  the  town  at  that  time.  This  was 
a regular  fortification,  built  according  to  the  modern 
rules  of  that  art,  which  commanded  both  the  harbour 
?nd  the  narrow  entrance  from  the  Murray  Firth  into 
that  of  Bcauly.  Charles  II.  demolished  this  citadel, 
of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  vestiges  of  the  ram- 
parts and  ditches,  which  form  an  equilateral  pentagon, 
enclosing  four  acres  of  ground,  the  river  making  one 
of  the  sidcsi 

After  the  insurrection  in  1715,  the  castle  built  by 
.Malcolm  Kenmore  was  repaired,  and  barracks  and  a 
rampart  added  to  it,  which  continued  in  that  state 
until  it  was  finally  demolished  during  the  rebellion  in 
1745. 

, By  various  charters  Under  different  reigns,  and  the 
last  of  those  granted  by  Jamfis  VI.,  the  privileges  of 
Inverness  werO  confirmed,  And  the  cOhstitution  of  the 
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magistnu^  (ot  as  it  is  called j tlie  sett)  tbeireof  yrai 
fixed  in  1618j  and  drdained  to  consist  of  tT?enty-one 
members,  viz.  a ptovosf,'  four  baillies,  a dean  of 
guild,  a treasurer,  besides  eleven  merchant  counsellors, 
and  three  ttades  connsellors.  The  mode  df  their  elec- 
tion add  continuance  in  offifc'e,  is  aWd  regulated  by 
statute.  . ' ' ! 

The  appearance  of  the  town  iS  much  improved 
within  these  thirty  yearS.  The  streets  are  newly 
paved;  a foot-]jath  of  hdwn' stortes  is  made  in r most 
places  On  each  side  of  the  Street.  The  OhurchfeS,-  town- 
house,  tolbooth,  rind  tavemS,-  have  been  all  ornament-* 
ed  or  rebuilt  within  that  period ; add  the  houses  of  the 
citizeris  are  made  mote  regular,  elegant,  and  spacious. 
This  being  the  most  northerly  station  of  the  circuit,  or 
ambulatory  criminal  court,  all  persons  accused  of  felo- 
nious practices  in  this  and  the  riorihetn  counties,  are 
lodged  in  the  jail  of  Inveftness,  which  is  a cOidmodioas 
elegant  biiildingi 

It  cannot  howeVer  escape  tlie  obsertatioii  of  a strand 
gerj  that  the  part  of  tlie  town  which  adjoins  the  Cas- 
tle-hill is  too  much  crowded^  and  mote  mean  than 
that  stretching  down  the  river  side^  Which  seems  to  bet’ 
niore  modern,  and  more  reSotted  to,'  since  the  inhabi-' 
tants  cotild  veritiire  to  trust  for  pfotectiod  more  to  the  * 
law  of  tile  land,  than  to  the  castle. 

A little  below  the  termination  of  the  principal  street,'  • 
whlOh  follows  the  course  Of  the  river,  a harbour  both 
safe  and  convenient  is  built.  Several  vessels  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  tons,  besides  others  of  lest 
burden,  belong  to  the  town.  One  was  on  the  stocks  in 
autumn  l804t.  The  tide  flows  up  to  the  bridge  ; and 
at  the  west  end  Of  the  bridge  a long  range  of  bouses  itt  ' 
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the  form  of  a row,  is  built  fronting  the  river  and  the 
old  town. 

, In  addition  to  the  ordinary  schools,  an  academy 
was  establishifd  at  Inverness  by  this  spirited  people 
about  twenty  years  ago,  w here  six  masters  are  employ- 
ed in  teaclting  the  nmst  useful  brandies  of  education. 
This  is  the  only  place,  where  the  ancient  but  dying 
language, of diritain  is  taught,  with  a regular  salary  to 
tlie  teacher.  The  tragic  of  Inverness, .which  is  conside- 
rable, falls  under  another  divisuur  of  this  publication. 

In  treating  of  these  matters,  .it  .would  be  unpardon- 
able to  pass  over  in  silence  the  ■ family  of  Cuthbert, 
which  was  very  ancient  and  > respectable,' had  their 
title  from  the  Castle-hill  of  Inverness,  and  possessed  a 
GOJisirlerablc  estate  in  the  parish-  The  greatest  part  of 
iJieir  pro|M;rty  has  been  sold  ; but  the  remainder  is  in 
the  person  of  Ijcwis  Cuthbert  , Esq.  who  resides  in  Ja- 
maica, acting  as  judge  of  theadniiralty-Gourf,  and  en- 
joying a considerable  landed  property  in  that  island. 

TJie  famous  Colbert,  confidential  minister  of  Louis 
XIV).  was  of  this  family,  w hose  abilities  as  a statesman 
were,  not  only  an  honour  to  his  family,  but  to,  his 
country . '\\dien  the  nobility  of  France  envied  the  ele- 
vation of  Colbert,  being  eclipsed  by  his  superior  gc-. 
nius,  they  could  object  only  to  the  supposed  obscurity, 
of  his  birth,  as  disqualifyingdiim  for  the  eminent  sta.^ 
tion  which  he  held  undej  their  monarch.  , 1'hcir  scru- 

I 

'pics  were  all  removed , by  procuring  authentic  .docu- 
ments of  his  being  descended  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Cutljilicrts  in  Scotland.  Envy  had  its  due  reward ; 
and  the  sun  shone  upon  Colbert,  brighter  than  ever. 
His  illustrious  descendants,  who  ranked  high  in  the 
church  and  armies  of  Fraucc,  still  claim  kindred  w ith 
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die  Ciitlilicrts  of  Castle-hill;  The  ex-bishop  of  RodeE 
is  brother  of  Lewis  Cuthbert  above-mention^,  and 
resides  in  Britain,  since  the  late  revolution  in  France 
forced  him  to  leave  that  country. 

• The  manufactures  of  Inverness^  will  be  mentioned 
under  their  proper  heads ; but  Loch  Ness,  being  so 
much  connected  with  the  river  and  the  town,  cornea 
naturally  in  here. 

Loch  Ness  was  agihitcd  very  violently  on  the  first  of 
November  1755,  during  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  It 
flowed  towards  the  west  end,  and  up  the  river  Oich, 
more  than  two  hundred  yards,  and  the  flowing' and 
ebbing  cOntinuotl  upwards  of  an  hour.  A boat  that 
was  moored  lielow  the  hut  built  by  General  Wade,, 
when  he  conducted  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  was  during  the  agitation  dashed  on  shore,  and 
carried  back  into  the  lake,  and  its  rudder  broken  in, 
pieces.  No  motion,  or  any  symptom  of  earthquake^ 
was  perceived  on  any  adjacent  land. 

Loch  Ness  is  said  to  have  taken  in  one  place,  135  fa- 
thoms of  line  to  reach  the  bottom,  but  in  other  places 
only  between  116  and  120.  Various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  relative  to  the  uncommon  quality  of 
Loch  Ness  in  never  freezing:  ingenious  conjectures  have 
been  formed  about  the  influence  of  fountains,  supposed  ' 
lo  be  in  the  bottom,  or  some  chemical  quality  of  the 
waters,  or  the  unceasing  agitation  of  waves  on  the  sur- 
face of  a lake  twenty-two  miles  long,  perfectly  straight, 
and  environed  with  lofty  mountains  on  both  sides- 
But  many  other  lakes  in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  iu 
other  countries,  are  never  covered  with  ice,  any  more 
than  Loch  Ness.  The  fact  is,  that  all  shallow  waters 
iu  such  a climate  as  our$  freeze  occasionally,  and  that 
deep  waters  never  freeze,  and  the  shallow  parts  of  a 
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lake  fretze,  but  tliP  (bvp  parts  ?ipver.  Perhaps  a depth 
of  about  cii'lily  or  one  hundred  fathoms,  may  preserve 
any  water  in  this  island  from  freezinir.  But  be  that 
as  it  may  ; for  we  Imve  not  sufficient  data  to  ascertain 
the  precise  dcpih  that  is  proof  against  ice  Ix'ing  formed 
on  tlie  surface ; it  is  well  known  that  cold  condenses, 
and  that  heat  expands  both  air  and  water.  This 
constitutes  the  difierence  betwixt  fog  and  snow,  be- 
twixt dew  and  hailstone.  The  latter  are  specifically 
heavier  than  the  former.  Now  when  a degree  of  cold, 
equal  to  the  freezing  point,  has  seized  ujwn  the  water 
at  the  surface*,  this  cold  water  descends  by  its  superior- 
gravity,  and  the.warmer  water  below,  being  specifi- 
cally lighter,  ascends.  This  process  must  go  on  inccs* 
santly,  regularly  and  uniformly,  until  the  whole  body 
of  water  in  the  same  place  be  brought  to  an  equal  de- 
gree of  cold  before  ice  can  be  formed  ; but  as  that  de- 
gree of  cold  generally  goes  off  in  temperate  climates, 
before  the  mass  of  water  in  lakes  of  great  deptli  can 
be  brought  to  this  degree  of  uniform  coldness,  ice  can- 
not be  formr  d.on  the  surface  of  these  lakes. 

The  river  Ness  is  said  to  smoke  in  frosty  weather, 
ami  to  be  proof  against  ice,  the  same  as  the  lake. 
This  is  a demonstration,  that  tlie  water  in  Jjoch  Ness 
never  approaches  to  the  degree  of  cold  in  w hich  ice  is 
produced.  The  cause  is  the  same  in  .both.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  river  flow  in  siich  a large  body,  that  in  the 
course  of  six  miles,  which  is  all  the  distance  from  the 
lake  to  the  sea,  they  never  lose  their  heat  to  such  a, 
degree,  ivs  to  be  liable  to  freeze  : nay  ice  is  said  to  dis- 
^Ive,  wheu  immersed  in  the  river. 

As  to  the  smoking:  not  only  this  lake  and  river,  but 
most  other  rivers,  that  issue  from  deep  lakes,  and  all 
fauutuins,  which  spring  from  such  a depth  of  earth 
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Bs  to  excliulc  the  cold,  are  covered  with  a smoke,  i« 
the  same  manner,  w lien  siirroimded  with  a region  of 
air,  colder  tlian  themselves ; which  smoke  however 
ascends  no  higher  than  the  surface  of  either,  and  fol- 
lows a river  no  farther,  than  till  this  visible  vapour 
shall  have  attainctl  tlie  same  degree  of  cold  with  the  cir- 
cumambient air.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a pot  set 
over  the  fire  with  water  in  it,  must  begin  to  smoke  so 
soon  as  the  water  becomes  warmer  than  the  air  in  the 
same  place ; it  must  therefore  smoke  sooner  in  the  field* 
than  in  a warm  kitclien,  and  sooner  even  in  the  fields 
during  frosty  weather,  than  at  other  times. 

Mary-burgh,  or  Gordon’s-bnrgh,  as  it  is  sometinics 
called,  from  respect  to  the  noble  family  on  whose  pro- 
perty it  is  built,  is  the  principal  village  in  the  county 
of  Inverness.  It  contained  1200  inhab^ants  about 
fourteen  years  ago ; and  from  the  contini^al  increase  it 
is  receiving  every  year  by  new  settlers,  owing  to  the 
enlargement  of  farms  in  the  adjacent  Highlands,  it  may 
T)e  stated  at  1800  or  2000  souls  by  this  time,  including 
the  military. 

The  garrison  contiguous  to  the  village,  was  called 
Inverlochy,  when  fortified  by  Oliver  Cromwell,'  and 
was  at  that  time  only  a nigd  fort,  but  qf  sucb  a size, 
that  it  could  accommodate  2000  men.  This  original 
fort  pf  Cromwell’s  had  very  likely  fitllen  into  decay  j 
for  it  was  rebuilt  with  stoue  and  lime  by  King  Wil- 
liam after  the  revolution,  but  upon  q smaller  scale. 
In  the  year  1745  it  withstood  a siege  of  five  weeks, 
when  invested  by  tlie  reljels.  At  preseht  it  contains 
only  a company  of  invalids. 

The  garrison  is  all  ppvered  with  blue  slate,  and  all 
the  houses,  except  very  few,  of  the  village.  But  the 
south' \vind  Irom  Iiochiel,  on  the  banks  of  which  both 
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garrison  and  village  are  situated,  is  so  violent,  that 
the  walls  are  in  many  instances  covered  with  slate  down 
to  the  ground,  which  gives  them  a grotesque  apj>ear- 
ancc.  The  houses  are  all  built  on  feus  from  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  and  many  of  them  two  floors  hi^h.  As 
might  be  expected,  a variety  of  tradesmen  are  employ- 
ed in  this  place,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops 
in  the  fort,  and  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a sheriff  substitute,  and  of  a collector  of  tl^ 
customs  due  at  this  port. 

The  village  of  Campbellrtown,  contiguous  to  Fort 
George,  is  the  next  in  point  of  consequence  in  the 
^hire  of  Inverness,  the  population  of  which  about  four- 
teen years  ago,  was  293  of  all  ages.  By  a moderate 
computation  therefore,  according  to  the  increase  of 
most  villages,  they  may  now  be  reckoned  350.  The 
inhabitants  hold  their  houses  and  lands  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  who  .is  Lord  Cawdor; 
therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  the  buildings  are  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  former  village,  because  they  are 
not  the  property  of  the  persons  who  possess  them, 

Fort  George,  which  is  adjacent  to  Campbell-town, 
and  was  the  sole  cause  of  a village  Ijeing  there,  conr 
tains  at  all  times  three  companies  of  invalids,  besides 
U marching  regiment  which  is  generally  stationed  in 
that  place.  Of  this  neat  fortification,  some  notice  was 
taken  in  the  geographical  description  of  the  county. 

The  village  at  Fort  Augustus  is  less  extensive  than 
cither  of  these,  and  is  in  the  same  predicament  as  tu 
tenure  with  the  last  of  them.  The  houses  are  all  built 
on  the  Governor’s  domain,  except  those  on  the  north 
s;de  of  the  river  Oich,  which  are  situated  on  Lovat’s 
property.  ’ 

The  apeient  name  of  Fort  Augustus  was  Kilchuimmi, 
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■which,  in  the  language  of  the  conntTy,  signifies  the 
burial  place  of  the  Cummins.  Tiiere  js  little  doubt 
that  this  Clan  was  possessed  of  ■very  extensive  territory 
and  of  great  power  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  j;  tliereliaving  been 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  great  BarOns  or  Chiefs  of  that 
name  in  the  field  at  one  time,  each'  with  a considerable 
number  of  followers.  The  principal  tower  in  the  casJ 
tie  of  Inverlochy  is  called  Cuiuitlio’s  tO\Vef)  where  it 
is  likely  he  lived.  ■ Ahother  fortress  of  theirs  -was  situate 
cd  in  Badenoch,  on  a green  hill,  where  the  ruinsof  the 
barracks  of  Ruthven  are  now  mouldering  to  decay ; 
and  a high  mountain  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Nets,  is 
named  Sui-chuimanich  (the  scat  of'  the  Cummin)  j 
where  it  appears  the  great  Cummin  or  chieftain  of  the 
whole  tribe,  was  wont  to  sit  and  take  a view  of  his 
princely  domains.  Their  treacherous  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  and  their  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Robert  Bruce,  are  well  known ; for  which  they  suffered 
severely,  and  have  been  on  the  decline. ever  since. 

The  first  garrison  at  Fort  Augustus,  which  was  built 
fn  1730,  and  so  named  in  honor  of , the  father  of  Geoi^ 
III. , was  situated  more  remote  from  Loch  Ness  than 
the  present  building  v but  having  been  deuiolished  by 
the  rebels  in  1745,  it  is  now  in^rums.  The  present 
one  is  situated  nearer  the  lake,  on  a beautiful  eminence, 
which  has  a gentle  declujatiwi  to  thelrlver  Tarfpn  the 
south,  to  Loch  Nessxm’thc  eastj  ahd  to  the  river.OicU 
on  the  north.  It  is  a handsome  rectangular  building, 
comprehentling  four  sides  of  a square,  which  contains 
an  open  area  in  the  cehtre  abont  one  foil  rtli  of  an  acre, 
and  capable -of accommodating  four  hundred  men. . A 
dry  'diteh 'is  carried  round  the wholfj  mounted  with 
paiinon.  Conti^us  to  the  gartkon  atrthe  end  of  th^ 
r*.  0 • K 4 lake, 
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}ake,  a quay  has  been  erected  in  water  of  twenty  fii. 
thorns,  where  a i galley  is  generally  moored,  which 
brings  stores  from  Inverness  to  the  garrison. 

' Kingussie^  a village  lately  begun  in  Badcnoch, 
promises  to  Irise  fast  into  consequence,  owing  to  |,Iio 
encouragemeat  giyen  to  settlers,  and  the  richness  pf 
the  adjacent  country.  The  feus  arc  granted  by  the 
Gordon  family,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  sterling  of 
feu'duty  the , acre,  for  hopscs  and  gardens  ; but  nq 
premium  is  paid  at  the  entry,  nor  any  feu>du1y  dc? 
manded  tbc/lrst  three  years ; which  is  a wise  measure, 
because  the  feuars  .are  thereby  left  in  full  possession 
of  their  mOacy,'  to  enable  tbcm  to  build  good  houses. 
The  acres  which  are  given  ,to>  them  for  accommoda* 
tion,  arc  rented  from  sixteen  to  tweqty-five  shillings, 
according  to11t«  quality  of  the  land  ; and  oneguU 
Rea  is  charged  for  tlie  grass  of  each  cow,  and  the 
trages  of  the  cownherd.  I never  sa^  the  catfle  of  q 
village  in  such  good  order,  nOr^  so  handsome.  The 
.villagers  are  bound  to  give  six  days  labour,  or  in  dcn 
^uU  thereof,  one  shilling  for  every  deheient  day,  for 
repairing  their  own  peat  road.  Or  fur  clearing  the  chanf 
nel  of  a tapid  brook,  which  crosses  the  street  from  « 
hill  behind.  ' They  arc  debarred  from  building  any 
rnud-hmises.  AH  these  prestations  and  restrictions  are 
plainly  int^uled  fpl’ their  bcnelUi 
' Mr.  Fraser  of  Lovai^  >is  establishing  a small  village 
at  Beaulyj  where  tlie  tenaneiifs  cpnsbt  of  76  feet  iq 
front,  and’iSe  back.  They  are  npt  feus,  but  given 
under  a contract  of  thirty*eight  yeors,  forjtwo  pounds 
,eight  shillings  of  yearly  rent.  i 'The  giousd  sce*^  Iq 
be  vt'lued  too  high, inn  place  too  remote  Xqr  manufac-r 
bires;  and  the  spwr’whiiih  the. enjoyment  pf ’property 
to  httmqn  indostry  is^ultogeiybey  iBgqting.;  nor 
V-  -i  * H doe^ 
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does  it'sppcar  that  (he  settlers  are  to  receive  any  aid  in 
erecting  tiic  houses,  which  are  in  about  half  a life  time 
to  revert  to  the  proprietor  ; the  evident  conserjuence 
of  these  privations  is,  that  the  houses  will  beimean. 
And  the  villagers  poor  and  spiritless.  . 

At  a place  called  Aultorlish,  on  the  property  of  , 
Culloden,  there  is  a village  situated  on  the  ’coast, 
which  is  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who  arc  employed 
in  catching  salmon  and  haddocks.  The  liberal  idea 
of  giving  villagers  a kind  of  property  in  their  posses* 
bion,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  south,  and  which  is 
such  a powerful  encouragement,  docs  not  st^m  to  have 
pervaded  many  parts  of  this  county.  Grant-town, 
Kingussie,  and  Mary-inirgh  alone  have  been  set  off  in 
feus.  The  natural  efl'cct  must  follow.  These  will 
leave  the  other  villages  far  behind,  and  daily  outstrip 
them  more  and  more  in  population,  in  ornament,  in 
industry,  in  the  urbanity  of  the  people,  and  in  every 
desirable  object. 

A very  neat  and  substantial  range  of  houses  is  car- 
ried on  in  Urquhart,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James 
Grant,  where  that  gentleman  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  his  humanity,  by  seeing  the  villa- 
gers well  lodged,  and  in  all  respects  comfortable ; 
while  at  the  same  time  an  adjacent  low  moor  is  iin- 
proved.  At  Castle  Grant  he  has  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  Scotland,  bui  it  does  not  fall  within  thq 
limits  of  this  Report. 

The  cottages  of  tradesmen  are  tolerable  in  most 
parts  of  the  county,  but  those  of  cottars  are  meanness 
itself,  being  seldom  proof  against  any  shower  that 
falls ; the  floor  a mire,  and  the  dwelling  full  of  smoke, 
Pjaptain  Cook  said,  t^at  the  lowest  degradation  of  the 
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human  species  must  be  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Horn. 
A man  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  can  never  have 
seen  cottagers  in  the  same  condition  of  vrretchedness 
tvith  those  under  review. 

In  delineating  the  constitution  proper  for  a village, 
if  my  opinion  is  to  have  any  weight,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  some  remarks  made  above,  and  the  Survey  of 
the  county  of  Perth,  because  the  repetition  of  what  is 
there  said  on  this  subject,  would  swell  this  volume  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds.  One  thing  must  however 
be  carefully  attended  to,  that  the  proprietor  keep  some 
checks  in  his  own  hand  ; otherwise  his  village  may 
become  a nursery  of  sedition,  or  a den  of  thieves. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

MODE  OF  OCCUPATION, 

y 


THE  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  occupied,  is  a 
proof  of  the  state  in  which  the  agriculture  of  any' 
country  is  placed.  There  are  certain  regulations  re- 
quisite in  the  management  of  land,  in  order  to  reap  the 
benefit  it  is  destined  to  produce;  but  if  these  regula- 
tions arc  not  adopted,  the  soil  is  not  brought  to  its  full 
value.  The  object  of  agriculture  is  to  increase  its  pro- 
duce ; and  the  purpose  of  all  institutions  and  direc- 
tions respecting  the  treatment  of  ground,  is  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  accomplishing  that  end. 

When  we  see  a number  of  farmers  linked  together 
about  the  same  ploughgate  of  land  ; when  we  sec  .all 
their  houses  huddled  together  in  the  same  group,  all 
their  ground  in  alternate  ridges,  and  their  possessions 
without  enclosures  ; these  are  strong  symptoms  of  the 
low  state  of  agriculture  in  that  country.  Tins  at  one 
period  must  have  been  the  condition  of  all  (he  conn- 
lies  of  Scotland.  The  people  chose  to  live  in  these 
hamlets  for  mutual  protection  : and  while  the  proprie- 
tor was  eager  to  increase  the  number  of  his  retainers  in 
feudal  times,  farms  were  divided  and  sub-divided  into 
very  small  holdings.  Tlie  southern  counties  have 
emerged  sometime  ago  from  this  pitiful  condition  of 
indolence  and  poverty.  In  the  northern  counties,  and 
in  the  shire  of  Inverness  among  otliers,  much  remains 
4o  be  done,  before  this  feudal  aspect  of  the  country  is 
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cliangccl.  In  many  parts  of  Invcrncss-shirc^  t!ic  change 
from  alternate  ridges  (proviiicially  has  been 

slowly  and  very  lately  introduced  ; in  some  places  it 
has  not  yet  b(;en  adopted : and"  in  one  district,  the 
practice  time  immemorial  has  Ijeen,  for  every  fanner 
to  hold  his  share  of  in -field  during  a very  limited  j>e- 
riod,  generally  three  years,  which  then  passed  into 
the  possession  of  another;  but  tlieir  land  in  tliis  dis- 
trict is  now  divided  into  lots. 

The  denominations  of  out-ficld  and  in-field  still  pre- 
vail over  one  half  of  the  arable  ground  of  the  county. 
The  out-fields  are  manured  by  the  dung  of  cattle  cou- 
f ned  in  folds,  over  night,  tlnringthe  summer  and  au- 
tumn, and  tlien  cropped  while  the  land  can  produce 
any  grain.  The  in-ficlds  get  all  Die  house-dung,  and 
arc  cropped  alternately  with  barley  and  oafs,  or  fic- 
Ipjcntly  willi  two  crops  of  oats  after  the  barley. 

According  to  this  ancient  system,  all  the  contiguous 
tenants  of  the  same  landlord,  used  their  hill-gniss  in 
roinmon  through  tlic  w1n)1<5  year. 

The  dawn  of  iiuproveineut  lias  however  in  sonic  di.s- 
iricts  Ijegim  to  appear ; and  by  the  e^ert  ons  of  a few 
grmtlcmen  who  shine  like  constellations,  tlie  light  of 
knowledge  in  rural  affairs  will  soon  be  diffused  all 
ground  tlieni.  Under  a government,  by  wliicli  coiij- 
plefc  protection’ is  equally  hi  Id  out  to  the  jioor  and 
rich,  by  wliich  the  hone.st  fruits  of  his  industry  are  eii- 
pureil  to  every  man  ; and  by  the  establishnient  of  a 
Board  of  Agrirulture  to  teach  the  most  profitfsble  inodo 
pf  qccnjiyiiig  the  soil,  tlic  road  to  improvement  and 
>realth  must  be  sought  out  by  many,  who  never  trod 
in  that  road  before ; must  be  sought  by  all  ; and  if 
^i^ht  in  earnest,  it  will  be  found. 
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Many  rtf  (lie  estates  in  the  county  under  considera- 
tion, were  never  measured,  so  that  the  ruleoflelting  land 
b}'  the  acre  is  by  no  means  general.  In  this  state  of 
things,  recourse  was  had  to  fix  the  rent  of  arable  land 
by  the  cjuaiitity  of  grain  which  ought  to  be  sown  upon 
a defined  portion,  and  the  rent  of  pasture  by  the 
soums*  of  cattle  it  wouhl  graze.  Another  mcnlc  of 
estimating  the  extent,  and  consequently  the  yearly- 
value  of  arable  ground,  in  one  or  more  farms  was,  in 
early  ages,  and  still  amtinues  to  be  in  some  cases,  by 
the  daugh^,  the  au^hlen  part,  the  boll ; in  other 

• A toiim  is  understood  to  be  the  grass  of  a full-grown  cow  or  olt.  A 
horse  is  estimated  at  two  loumi;  and  in  most  Highland  countries.  ft>ur 
sheep,  but  in  some  cases  five,  arc  rccicnncd  one  soum:  and  all  young 
cattle  in  proportion  as  they  approach  towards  their  full  size. 

f 'I'lsese  tUugbs  and  bolls  refer  to  an  old  standard  of  valuation  of 
ground,  not  entirely  forgotten.  The  divisions  of  land  marked  by 
(Hiiinds  and  marks,  &c.  are  frequent  in  the  lower  parts  of  Scotland  | 
but  daughs  and  bolls  are  unknown  any  where  south  of  Inverness-shire. 
Every  daugli  seems  to  have  consisted  of  forty-eight  bolls,  which  coma 
jiivhcndcd  a greater  or  smaller  district  of  country,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  Tire  aught  or  aughteii  part  (which  appears  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  part)  consisted  of  six  bolls.  ’J'his  denomination 

was  subdivided  still  lower,  into  pennies,  &c.  The  aira  of  the  intftv 
duction  of  these  divisions  of  land,  both  in  the  South  by  pounds,  &c.  and 
in  the  North  by  daughs,  &c.  is  beyond  record;  and  even  tradition  it- 
self is  silent  on  the  subject.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  thesC 
v.iluations  existed,  and  furnished  not  only  a rule  for  levying  rents,  which 
in  the  North  must  then  have  been  paid  in  grain,  but  also  fixed  the  gene- 
ral and  known  levy  of  soldiers,  when  men  or  horses  were  required  foi' 
file  service  of  government,  in  the  event  of  a national  war,  and  a rule  to 
the  chieftain  for  raising  his  followers,  even  in  making  predatory  inroada 
upon  bis  neighbours.  This  subject  ought  to  be  resumed,  in  treating  at 
the  »>«4f  most  effectual  in  preserving  the  pepnlation. 
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cases  by  pounds  (Scots),  the  mark-land,  the  penny^ 
and  hal  (penny  j of  whicli  I could  not  obtain  an  ex-*, 
planation  altogetlier  satisfactory ; and  tlierefure  suppose 
these  different  terras  expr(5ss<Ml  some  old  valuation,  long 
agoexploded,  at  or  before  the  time  when  a more  recent 
valuation  was  establishetl  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

With  regard  to  tliis  last  valuation,  it  merits  atten- 
tion, that  however  accurate  and  just  it  might  have 
been,  as  a rule  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  land  when 
it  was  established  in  tliat  reign ; yet  by  the  eventual 
change  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  has  now 
become  extremely  capricious  and  unequal,  as  a just 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  difie- 
rent  kinds  of  soil ; and  consequently  must  be  an  un- 
just rule  for  laying  on  public  burdens. 

In  that  age  moveable  property  was  very  insecure* 
!So  man  could  be  certain  that  his  cattle  of  any  descrip- 
tion were  (<>  be  left  with  himself  for  a single  day',  nor 
that  he  should  ever  recover  tiic  spoil,  unless  he  could 
overtake  the  thieves  with  a suirerior  force. 

Wliile  the  country  remained  iti  this  state  of  depre- 
dation ; while  the  law  was  so  feeble  and  ineffective 
that  no  property  in  cattle  was  secure,  grass-lands  must 
have  been  of  so  little  value,  as  to  be  reckoned  hardly 
worth  any  thing.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  arable 
lands,  who!.e  fruits  were  more  secure,  were  more  valu- 
able, because  IIh  sc  could  npt  be  removed  without  be- 
ing carried,  and  because  they  were  of  little  use  until 
the  crop  was  ripe.  The  latter  were  therefore  more 
valuable  than  lire  former,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
<a'itainty  of  enjoying  their  fruits. 

In  these  happy  days  fallen  to  our  lot,  when  neither  » 
sheep  nor  a cow  is  missing  on  the  highest  mountain, 
Of  most  remote  corner  of  the  Highlands,  grass-lands 
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bavc  risen  more  than  tenfold  in  value  since  1748 ; but 
how  much  they  had  risen  from  the  time  of  the  last 
valuation  being  fixed  by  law  to  that  year  above-men- 
tioned, 1 have  no  data  to  ascertain.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed fourfold.  The  price  of  meal  since  that  period, 
which  is  the  criterion  of  the  value  of  arable  land,  hat 
hardly  risen  threefold,  while  the  progress  of  cultiva- 
tion may  be  accountetl  one,  in  addition  to  these,  by 
having  doubled  the  quantity  of  grain  upon  the  land  in 
tillage.  Here  we  have  fourteen  in  favour  of  the  in- 
crease of  value  in  grass-lands,  and  only  four  in  that 
of  corn-lands,  since  the  valuation  at  present  in  use  wa^ 
established. 

, If  these  premises  be  jus4  the  public  burdens  affect- 
ing landed  property,  as  regulated  by  the  present  valu- 
ation, are  heavier  on  arable  than  on  grazing  districts 
of  the  country,  in  the  ratio  of  14  to  4.  I know  estates 
myself,  of  which  the  valuation  is  one-fiflh  more  on  the 
arable  land  than  on  the  property  in  grass  ; yet  the  pre- ; 
sent  rental  or  value  is  sixfold  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
In  other  cases,  no  doubt  the  disproportion  is  greater. 
Some  parishes  in  the  low  country,  of  very  moderate  ex- 
tent, have  a higher  valuation  than  some  counties  in  tlio 
north  ; while  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  present 
security  of  moveable  property,  there  is  no  comparison 
betwixt  their  rent;  which  is  to  a very  high  degree,  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  valuation. 

It  is  not  perhaps  my  business,  to  say  when  or  bow 
this  inconsistency  ought  to  be  rectified : yet  the  unjust- 
riess  is  so  glaring  and  so  universal,  that  it  must  strike 
every  man  who  looks  about  him.  The  land-tax,  a 
Vfiriety  of  county  rates,  and  almost  all  parochial  assess- 
ments are  levied  from  proprietors,  according  to  their 
respective  valuations,  as  established  in  the  reign  allud- 
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ed  to  above ; therefore  it  is  clear  to  a tiemonsifatiotf,' 
that  these  monies  are  not  laid  on  in  the  just  proportion, 
nor  near  Ihc  just  proportion,  of  the  real  value  of  the 
different  projx'i  ties.  But  to  return  from  this  digrcssicHi. 

When  Ihc  ground  is  of  little  value,  possessions  in 
the  hands  of  fanners,'  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  are 
very  cxf«msivc.  The  grazings  arc  often  reckoned  by 
miles.  One  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Augustus,  is  six- 
teen miles  long,  by  four  broad.  Several  other  inoun- 
taiuous  possessions,  in  my  estimation  may  vie  witlx 
this  one,  though  their  exact  dimensions  have  not  beenl> 
accurately  ascertained.  > 

III  the  best  cultivated  provinces  from  the  head  of  the 
Bcaiily  riv.'T,  along  the  coast  down  to  Fort  George, 
the  rent  of  farms  in  general,  is  from  10/.  to  200/.  In 
some  places  of  Strath  Lochy,  (ilenspian  and  Bade-^ 
noch,  where  the  arable  and  grazing  systems  are  con- 
joined and  the  farms  extensive,  this  disproportion  in 
the  si.zc  of  farms  is  carried  a greater  length,  (he  rents 
of  th(!  great  tacksmen  being  higher  in  proportion,  ta 
that  of  (lie  smaller  tenants  in  their  neighbourhoods 
While  the  former  pay  from  300/.  to  500/.  ; the  rent  of 
the  latter  is  from  5/.  to  20/. 

Fver  since  sheep  stocks  became^ general,  possessions 
have  been  cnlargiul  more  or  less,  accotrding  to  their 
local  situation.  WJiere  there  is  a long  valley  embo- 
6 )ine(l  by  (wo  ranges  of  mbuntuins  whicli  form  its 
boiimhiry,  and  only  a little  patch  of  arable  ground  at 
the  fool  (if  the  valley,  where  its  waters  flow  intof  at 
river  or  lake,  stiCh  a possession  is  lett  generally  to  one 
ahepherj,  who  can  afliud  to  pay  a great  advance  of 
rentj  not  only  by  reason  of  the  kind  of  slock  he  kefeps, 
t)iit  owing  to  the  small  mimbef  of  pr'rsons  he  main- 
tains. Formerly,  four  or  six  families^  it  is  prbbable, 
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lived  on  cacli  side  of  tliis  glen,  besides  cottagers ; 
whereas  tlic  shepherd  requires  but  two  under 'Shepherds 
and  himself  to  attend  all  his  fldeks.  Here  is  the  sav- 
ing of  the  maintenance  of  100  or  120  persons,  which 
goes  in  money  into  the  landlord’s,  or  the  shepherd’s 
pocket.  Independent  of  the  rise  of  rent  by  dimiipsh- 
ing  the  number  of  mouths,  the  nature  of  their  stock  of 
cattle  rendered  it  utterly  impracticable* for  small  te- 
nants to  pay  an  equal  rent.  They  reared  a greater  num- 
ber of  horses  than  their  labour  required  ; and  there  is 
uo  species  of  Ixstial  more  useless  or  more  expensive^ 
than  an  idle  horse.  In  Glcnmoriston  alone,  a district 
of  no  great  extent,  a gentleman  of  veracity  told  me^ 
there  had  been  900  horses  till  very  lately.  In  a fine 
meadow  of  a well  cultivated  part  of  the  county,  I 
reckoned  sixteen  small  horses  grazing  upon  one  farm; 

It  appeared  that  the  labour  of  the  farm  might  be  car- 
ried on  by  two  or  three,  or  at  the  utmost  by  four  of 
ordinary  strength,  which  certainly  could  be  fed  with 
one  half  of  the  provender  thus  consumed,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  These  circumstances  are  only  men-  v 
tioned  incidimtall}',  to  show  that  unless  the  lower  or- 
der of  farmers  are  persuaded  to  change  their  mode  of 
occupying  the  ground,  they  never  can  put  the  amount 
of  rent  into  the  proprietor’s  pocket,  which  he  can  ob- 
tain otherways. 

The  character  of  farmers  in  Inverness-shire  is  as 
diflerent  as  the  size  of  their  possessions,  or  the  amount 
of  theiB  rent.  The  diversity  observable  in  this  class  of 
men  is  greater  than  in  the  southern  counties : what  it . 
may  be  in  counties  farther  north,  is  not  come,  with 
any  degree  of  certainly,  to  my  knowledge.  V^ery 
likely  it  may  be  the  same  as  here. 

1.  'ITiere  are  a few,  and  but  a few,  technical-bred 
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farmers,  %Iio  have  been  regularly  instructed  in  this 
business  from  their  ytMith,  and  follow  no  other  emph>y- 
ment.  These  have  imhilx'd,  not  only  the  spirit  but 
tlie  practice  of  cultivation  in  the  line  of  their  profes- 
sion, which  hath  distinguished  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dOm,  and  now  distinguishes  them,  in  their  oami  coun- 
vtry. 

5.  A second  class  consists  of  gentlemen,  who  have 
fin  landed  property,  but  have  taken  farms,  partly  for 
pleasure  and  partly  from  views  of  profit  or  convenience. 
Of  these,  some  have  Iteen  in  tlte  arm}'  or  navy,  or  in 
some  t»ther  respectable  line  of  life  abroad.  Others 
having  snc(  ceded  to  a little  money,  or  having  acquir- 
<xl  if  in  the  way  of  busiiH'ss,  wish  to  pass  the  remain- 
d<r  of  their  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
rural  life.  These  for  the  most  part  take  extensive  pos- 
sessions, chiefly  in  the  grazing  districts. 

3.  The  most  numerous  class  hy  far  are  those,  whose 
ftthers  and  grandfatliers  for  generations  followed  the 
plough  ; ami  like  that  cast  among  the  Hindoos,  never 
think  of  changing  the  profession  of  their  progenitors, 
or  of  rising  above  Ihe  rank  which  tlrcir  fathers  held  in 
society.  These  having  never  lefltbeif  native  country, 
nor  having  seen  tlie  practice  ofiigriculture  superior  to 
their  own,  nnless  it  were  by  accident,  seldom  or  never 
attempt  to  improve  their  farm  or  to  amend  their  cir- 
^ cnmstanecs;  because  they  desjiair  of  being  able  to 
iinilate  the  successful  improvements  of  others,  by  the 
dread  of  expense,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  the 
■ oppression  of  the  landlord.  They  inherit  and  blindly 
pursue  till  the  enstoms,  pre;judices  a?id  errors  of  for- 
ftii't  times ; and  from  generation  to  generation  go 
round  in  the  same  circle,  without  deviating  from 
U»e  heafcii  track and  have  no  other  end  in  view, 
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but  to  earn  a morsel  of  bread  for  themselves  and  fami* 
lies.  It  has  often  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  Re* 
port,  to  mention  small  tenants,  who  uniformly  belong 
to  this  class. 

Itiiiustat  thesametime  be  acknowledged,  that  these 
are  frugal,  in  their  own  way,  and  temperate;  and  that 
they  labour  hard  in  spring  and  harvest ^ but  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  they  greatly  relax  in  their  industry. 
Rather  than  relinquish  their  slovenly  habits,  by  which 
alone  they  could  expect  to  increase  their  own  comfort 
or  meet  a demand  for  an  increase  of  rent,  they  adopt 
the  desperdte  resolution  of  removing  to  America.  Se- 
duced by  plausible  talcs  from  that  country  (because 
such  only  as  are  favourable  are  circulated),  dreaming 
of  the  prospect  of  acquiring  wealth  without  iudustry^ 
ami  goaded  on  by  the  insidious  importunities  of  those^ 
who  have  an  interest  to  serve  by  their  emigration, 
they,  poor  deluded  men,  in  an  ill-feted  hour,  take  a 
step,  of  which  not  one  in  a hundred  amongst. them 
knows  the  full  consequences. 

4.  Besides  these  classes,  there  are  others  ^ho  pos- 
sess an  arable  farm  in  one  district,  and  a grating  in 
another.  Such  men  are  of  an  active  and  enterprising 
disposition.  They  display  their  industry  iu  the  cul^ 
tivation  of  the  one  where  their  family  resides ; and  in 
the  management  of  the  other,  their  knowledge  of  the 
bneds  of  cattle,  and  their  dexterity  in  buyiUg  and 
selling,  is  put  to  the  proof. 

The  political  principles  of  all  these  classes  have 
hitherto  in  general  been  unexceptionable.  Great  in- 
dustry has  been  employed  in  this  and  other  counties 
for  a few  years,  to  seduce  the  unwary  from  their  own 
and  their  fathers’  former  creed  in  Church  and  State ; of 
.which  I decline  to  take  any  notice,  except  by  inseri- 
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ing  verbatim  in  a note*,  iin  extract  from  a letter  writlcrt 
to  me,  since  my  return  from  the  North,*  by  a gentlcinah 
in  the  county  of  Inverness,  who  appears  to  dive  into 
the  plot,  and  to  understand  the  ultimate  tendency  of 
these  principles.  i 

By  their  former  disposition  and  habits,  the  second 
class  of  farmers  are  much  attached  to  the  fiovernment; 
and  the  other  ranks  have  a just  sense  of  the  propiiety 
of  subordination,  of  the  difference  of  orders  in  society, 
and  of  subjection  to  the  constituted  authorities,  i Many 
of  them,  are  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  en» 
gaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1743;  but  deviation  from 
duty  in  that'  instance,  they  are  sensible,  proceeded 
partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  compulsion,  and 
partly  from  attachment  to  their  Chieftains. - Bred  up 
jwith  strong  prepossessions  in  favour  of  clanship,  they 
stepped  forward  without  thought  or  hesitation,  to  fol* 
low  the  liead  of  their  tribe,  some  in  support  of  Govern- 
ment, and  others  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
Tire  present  generation  not  being  aware  that  the  con- 
nexion betwixt  them  and  their  Chieftains  has  been  dis- 
solved by  law  in  1748,  and  expecting  with  more  fond- 
ness than  judgment,  the  same  attentions  as  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  Cliieftaiiiship,  feel  hurt  at  the  change 
of  times.  But  they  ought  to  relied  how  much  their 


♦ “ It  wa#  my  opinion,  from  the  first,  that  these  vagrant  preachers, 
who  call  themselves  missionaries,  and  who  have  spread  themselves  fax 
aud  wide,  and  who  seem  to  be  heated  with  a fiery  zeal  to  make  pro- 
selytes, liave  the  same  object  in  view  with  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  partisans,  When  they  had  outwitted  Fairfax  : and  they  only  seem  to 
require  two  things  to  be  equally  successful ; 1.  that  their  leader  should 
have  the  dating  intrepidity,  together  with  the  depth  of  Cromwell ; and, 
a,  that  Government  sl>ould  be  hoodwinked,  in  sulTering  them  to  get 
arms  into  their  hands/* 
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puliiical  situation  is  changed  for  the  better.  Formerly 
they  were  in  tliraldoni : now  they  are  free  men,  and 
enjoy  I the  privileges  of  British  subjects.  By  the  abo- 
lition of  heritable  jurisdictions,  they  are  brought  more 
immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  State ; and 
have  shewn  themselves,  on  all  occasions,  good  citi- 
zens, in  olnjying  the  laws ; loyal  subjects,  in  respecting 
their  soverei)#;n  ; and  brave  soldiers,  in  defending  their 
country.  j 

The  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  is  far  superior  to  what  it  was  some  time  ago. 
Tiie  enormous  crimes  of  bloodshed,  of  rapine,  and 
plunder,  carried  on  during  the  feuds  of  former  ages, 
and  not  entirely  abolished  even  a century  ago,  in  open 
defiance  of  law  and  government,  are  now  never  heard  of. 
The  domestic  and  social  virtues  are  more  revered  and 
cultivated  by  all  ranks.  The  comforts  of  life  and  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  society  are  enjoyed  by  the 
higher  orders,  as  much  as  in  any  country ; and  even 
the  condition  of  the  tower  ranks  in  these  respects,  was 
never  so  happy  as  at  present,  were  it  not  for  the  frenzy 
which  has  seized  the  common  people  to  emigrate, 
and  the  causes,  real  or  imaginary,  which  have  alie- 
nated their  affection  from  their  native  country.  The 
law  is  every  where  predominant,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  it  upright  and  impartial.  Single  individuals 
travel  unarmed,  in  all  directions,  through  the  High- 
lands, with  thousands  of  pounds  ui  their  pockets,  to 
purchase  cattle,  without  dread  or  annoyance. 

Nevertheless  the  same  duplicity  in  business,  and  ten- 
dency to  chicane  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  which  is  prevalent  in  all  epuntries, 
among  persons  who  prefer  interest  to  character  ; and 
g proneness  to  disguise  or  conceal  truth,  to  persons 
' ' ‘ ^ unknowq. 
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unknown,  is  by  no  means  unfrequcnt.  This  closenes 
lays  aside  its  deformity  on  certain  occasions,  and  when 
engaged  in  the  service  of  humanity,  is  at  least  nearly 
allied  to  virtue,  unless  it  may  assume  that  name.  It 
Was  in  this  county  that  a bribe  of  thirty  thousand' 
pounds  could  not  induce  a single  individual,  about 
sixty  years  ago,  to  discover  a circumstance  which 
was  well  known  to  many  of  the*people,  both  high  and 
low.  The  same  impenetrable  secrecy,  when  neces* 
sary,  still  forms  a strong  feature  of  their  character; 
and  yet  they  arc  abundantly  communicative,  when 
reserve  is  not  thought  to  be  requisite,  and  very  intel- 
ligent when  they  choose  to  open. 


SECT.  II. RENT. 

Over  all  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  rise  of 
rent  has  been  general  and  progressive,  Some  estates 
had  been  locked  up  by  long  leases  : other  estates  were 
in  the  hands  of  proprietors  who  augmented  their  rents, 
not  rapidly,  but  as  the  circumstances  of  the  tenantry, 
a/id  the  value  of  produce,  rendered  that  measure  cxt 
pedient.  These  are,  however,  of  the  fewest  number, 
and  their  names  are  well  known  j they  are  adored  by 
their  people,  and  universally  respected.  In  general, 
the  rent  of  lands  was  fixed  by  a secret  or  private  kind 
'of  auction,  in  which  nothing  was  considered,  except 
the  amount  of  the  offer,  and  the  security  which  the 
tenant  brought  forward  to  ensure  punctual  payment. 
In  the  last  generation,  it  would  have  been  thought 
singular  to  hear  of  any  transactions  of  this  nature.  A 
iandiura  seldom  preferred  a stranger  to  his  old  tenant, 
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unless  the  latter  was  guilty  of  sopic  tic^pass ; .anJ  the 
tenant  considered  himself  as  having  a tacit  patrimonial 
interest  in  his  farm,  which  he  expected  would  descend 
to  his  posterit)',  while  they  behaved  in  a proper  mnn* 
ncr.  But  now  (his  charm  is  dUsolve<^l:  the  patrimo' 
nial*  notions  are  mostly  exploded, , and  the  w hole 
transaction  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant  is  purely  mat- 
ter of  paction,  into  wliich  not  a particle  of  alleetion 
enters  on  the  part  of  tliu  former,  nor  of  gratitude  oi^ 
the  part  of  the  latter.  He  no’ longer  considers  himself 
as  the  father  and  protector  of  his  people;  nor  do  they 
feel  or  cherish  the  dutiful  regards  of  children  : all 
these  sweet  endearments  arc  dissipated,  and' exist  np 
longer.  To  a by-standcr,  this  state  of  things  roust 
give  pain  ; but  when  the  cause  Is  investigated,  it  can 


* A Note,  by  a Gentleman  who  reri>e4  this  Report  before  it  went  to 
the  pres*. 

“ The  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdiction,  wa$  deemeda  wisemea* 
sure  of  (tate  at  the  time,  because  it  took  off  the  dependence  of  the 
people  on  their  Chieftains  If  correctives  of  abuses  could  not  be  other- 
wise applied,  nnder  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  then,  indeed,  thi, 
was  truly  wise ; but  there  are  many  of  opinion,  that  the  principles  which 
dictated  the  tot4  overthrow  of  the  patriarchal  influence,  have  been  ' 
carried  too  far  ; and  that  if  this  had  been  duly  cherished,  under  proper 
regulations,  and  more  conciliation  mingled  with  acts  of  power,  there 
would  not  at  this  day  be  any  such  miserahle  expedient  resorted  to,  as 
arming  a mob,  without  a single  leader  aqrongst  them  I But  when  a 
Chieftain  must  himself  enter  into  the  army  as  an  Ensign,  and  cannpc 
secure  even  that  inferior  military  ofljee  for  a cadet  of  his  family,  wh^re 
is  the  encouragement  to  maintain  at  his  own  expense  an  excess  of  popu- 
lation, from  which  he  not  only  can  derive  neither  honour  nor  advan- 
tage, but  must  sacriflee  his  rental ; whilst  hi*  fioutherq  neighhoug,  with 
a smaller  extent  of  property,  and  fewer  iph-abitants,  is  enjoying  an 
opulence  suitable  to  the  increased  expense  of  the  times  ?— However 
beneficial  it  may  be  to  army  agents,  that  promotion  should  be  pur- 
chased only  by  money,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  State  would  gain  by  its 
being  purchased  srith  saea^—Sir  Jota  M.  Murray,  Sort,  tfjjarick. 
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hardly  be  known' •wild  is  (o  blame.  The  landlord,  no 
doubt,  at  the  expiration  of  every  lease,  1ms  unques- 
tionably an  exclusive  property  in  his  own  lands,  and 
may  dispose  of  that  property  to  whomsoever,  and  on 
what  terms  soever,  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  his 
own  interest.  In  the  multiturle  of  persons  over  all  the 
country,  who  are  eager  to  take  farms,  one  after  ano- 
ther comes  forward  to  outstrip  the  one  licfore  him,  by 
offers  of  a higher  rent.  In  this  situation,  the  owner 
of  the  soil  is  strongly  tempted  to  enlarge  his  rent-roll ; 
and  who,  in  moderate  circumshinces,  can  resist  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  more  wealthy  in  an  honest 
way  ? Were  it  as  disgraceful  at  present  to  offer  for  a 
neighbour’s  possession,  as  it  was  only  half  a century 
ago,  there  would  be  fewer  competitors  for  every  open 
farm  ; and  were  the  proprietors  to  have  the  same  need 
of  men  to  protect  their  property  at  home,  or  to  follow 
them  to  the  field,  as  in  feudal  times,  these  competi- 
tors would  not  be  courted. 

The  eagerness  of  those  who  are  in  quest  of  farms, 
and  the  avidity  of  those  who  lett  them,  are  not  the 
only  causes  of  the  late  enormous  rise  of  rents  : the  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  money  is  I.otharadiral  and  pro- 
gressive cause,  which  affects  the  price  of  every  thing. 
The  value  of  money  on  the  one  hand,  and  both  the 
price  and  rent  of  land  on  the  other,  are  constantly  in 
an  inverse  ratio ; while  at  the  same  time,  the  rise  of 
the  value  of  lands,  and  the  increase  of  rents,  are  in  a 
certain  degree  more  nominal  than  real. 

> To  these  causes  may  be  added,  the  superior  im- 
provement of  the  soil  in  producing  more  grain,  and 
the  superior  management  of  cattle,  together  with  the 
saving  of  expense  by  the  enlargement  of  farms.  It  is 
self-evident,  that  the  enlarging  of  farms,  in  all  cases, 
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<liminisliC8  flic  number  of  tenants.  Those  who  lose 
Uieir  possessions  iti  one  place,  must  make  an  effort  to 
jyet  farms  in  another,  or  £(o  to  towns,  or  leave  tlie 
islanil.  The  business  oflettin^  and  taking  lands,  may  * 
be  considered  as  a kind  of  commerce  betwixt  buyers 
and  sellers.  The  more  that  the  buyers  increase  in 
iiuml)er,  while  the  sellers  continue  the  same,  the  rc- 
fliilt  must  be,  that  the  price  of  the  commodity  will 
rise;  and  if  the  enlarged  farms  be  very  great,  either 
in  respect  of  bounds  or  numljer,  the ‘consequence  is, 
■that  the  number  of  persons  applying  for  farms  is  greatly 
increased  ; which  must,  again,  have  the  same  eftect 
rents,  by  raising  them  greatly  beyond  expecta- 
tion. 

Enclosing  arable  ground  enables  a tenant  to  change 
his  system,  and,  by  turning  his  farm  into  grass,'  to 
lessen  the  exj>ense  of  management;  which  saving  in 
management  enables  him  to  give  so  much  more  rent, 
as  the  expense  of  an  arable  system  exceeds  that  of 
parks  in  grass. 

The  facility  of  getting  possession  of  money,  by 
means  of  having  credit  with  one  or  other  of  the  banks, 
fills  the  pockets  of  the  farmer,  or  dealer  in  cattle,  with 
ideal  wealth.  Inspired  with  confidence  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  this  credit,  be  comes  boldly  forward, 
and  offers  for  ground  beyond  all  former  example. 
■Every  bank,  no  doubt,  strives  to  push  its  own  paper 
into  the  circulation  ; and  in  this  competition  of  (he 
various  banks  to  accommodate  the  public,  their  cus- 
tomers meet  with  few  difficulties  in  accomplishing  tho 
end  they  have  in  view ; because  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
banks  to  part  with  their  paper,  as  much  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  those  who  apply  to  obtain  it.  How  far  tliia 
deluge  of  papeirmouey,  with  which  the  nation  is  in- 
undated, 
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uml.Ttcd,  shall  ultimatvly  contribute  to  its  prosperity, 
is  a question  which  falls  not  properly  under  iny  cog- 
nizance. The  nature  of  the  security  which  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  public  by  Iranking  companies,  ai\d  the 
proportion  which  should  always  be  preserved  between 
their  funds  and  their  circulation^  arc  nraiters  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Near  the  county-town,  where  ground  is  measured, 
«nd  for  the  most  part  enclosed,  the  land  which  was 
Jett  twenty  years  ago  at  one  pound  sterling  the  acre, 
will  at  present  yield  a rent  of  four  pounds.  The  pas- 
ture of  a full-grown  sheep,  in  the  grazing  districts, 
which  formerly  used  to  be  valued  at  one  shilliug^U^ 
now  estiniatc'd  at  three  or  four,  in  letting  such  lands, 
both  landlord  and  tenant  endeavour  separately  to  form 
on  estimate,  how  many  sheep  a grazing  can  maintaiu. 
The  value  of  the  wool,  and  the  number  and  kinds  to 
be  sold  od'  annually,  are  carefully  stated  on  the  side 
of  credit ; the  chmice  ofloss  by  reason  of  the  situation 
of  the  ground,  or  the  unhealthy  quality  of  the  grass,  the 
expense  of  shepherds,  fox-hunters,  smearing,  shearing, 
straying,  marketing,  and  the  interest  of  money  vested 
in  the  stock,  are  all  thrown  on  the  debit  side,  together 
with  the  rent.  What  balance  remains  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  account,  is  the  profit  which  the  store-master 
is  supposed  to  draw  as  a compensation  for  his  trouble. 
The  same  rule  has  been  long  f(dloweti,  according  to 
the  peculiar  eircomstiinces  of  the  case,  with  r^pird  to 
forms  adapted  to  the  grazing  of  black  cattle,  wh^ber 
they  be  kept  for  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  or  fattened 
for  the  butcher. 

Some  years  ago,  a variety  of  different  articles  were 
incinded  in  the  stipulations  betwixt  a landlord  and  bis 
tenants,  under  the  denomipatiop  of  rent;  sucb'  as 
V money, 
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inonc}!^  Imrlcy,  meal,  carriages,  kane  (fowls),  services, 
butter,  cbees^  stipend,  land-tax,  &c.  consisting  of 
a Gothic  metiley,  which  created  much  {X  ipU  xity  to 
all  parties.  So  seiusible  were  many  landed  gentle- 
men of  (his  iiicoiivenieiice,  that  (he  terms  of  tiieir 
new  leases  are  simplified,  by  comprehending  all  thes^ 
casnalties  under  a rent  in  money,  which  alone  the 
tacksman  is  bound  to  pay.  ,,  - 

On  farms  contiguous  to  the  mansion  of  the  proprie- 
tor, jx'rsonal  services  were  always  an  article,  and  a 
most  vexatious  condition  in  the  prestations  demanded 
from  the  tenantry.  No  farmer,  in  these  circumstances, 
cohI^  ever  be  said  to  have  Uis  time,  his  labour,  his 
horses,  his  servants,  at  his  own  command.  By  the 
conversion  which  is  generally  made  of  these  services 
into  money,  this  erabarrassmeiit  is  remove<l ; nor  does 
it  appear  what  good  a farmer  can  do  for  himself  where 
they  remain. 

In  situations  where  grain  is  the  prmcipal  produce  of 
the  ground,  the  method  practised  by  the  Earl  of  Mo- 
ray in  the  Lordship  of  Petty,  seems  to  be  calculated 
to  promote  the  interest  of  both  parties.  The  rent  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ; one-third  payable  in  money, 
one  in  oatmeal,  and  another  in  barley.  When  the 
markets  are  dull,  and  prices  low,  the  farmer  has  the 
advantage  of  paying  his  rent  easily ; when,  on  the 
other  hand,  grain  sells  well,  his  Lordship’s  rent  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  times.  This  practice  haS,  how- 
ever, fallen  more  into  disuse  than  perhaps  it  ought, 
in  a national  view.  Were  the  proprietors  of  large 
estates  to  receive  a certain  proportion  of  their  rents  in 
^rain,  they  would  not  only  afford  an  ease  to  their  te- 
nants in  cheap  years,  and  reap  a benefit  in  dear  years, 
Jbut  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  regulate  the 
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prices  of  grain,  and  keep  the  markets  steady.;  and' 
thus  alternately  to  give  relief  to  the  country  at  large. 
Or  to  the  farmers,  as  the  pressure  of  the  times  required 
and  upon  every  occasion,  to  check  the  nefarious  spe- 
culations of  forestallers  in  grain,  when  the  regulations 
provided  by  law  should  prove  ineft'ertnal.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  it  is  perhaps  doubtful, 
kow  far  the  price  of  grain  ought  to  bc  left  under  the 
direction  of  anj'  one  class  of  the  community. 

’ Grassums  (or  fines,  as  they  are  sometimes  called), 
fhongh  at  one  time  very  fn>qnent,  are  now  almost 
entirely  exploded.  Such  a custom  might  afford  a 
temporary  ease  to  a neoessitous  landlord,  but  it  (pip- 
pled  the  tenant,  by  Iiisl^eing  compelled  to  part  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  bis  property  at  his  very  en- 
try into  ^he  possession  of  a farm,  in  place  of  having 
all  his  wealth  entire,  to  enable  him  to  stock  ami  im- 
prove Iff#  ground,  and  to  pay  t lie  landlord’s  rent.  ' 

‘ Every  person  acquainted  with  the  Highlands,  knows 
that  the  entry  to  farms  is  for  the  most  part  at  Whit- 
sunday; and  that,  if  the  possession  be  a grazing,  or 
even  a mixture  of  gras.s  and  arable  land,  the  first  rent 
is  made  due  against  the  first  Martinmas  thereafter, 
and  so  on  during  tlie  currency  of  the  lease.  The  hard- 
ship of  rents  payable  in  this  manner,  is  not  so  great 
as  might  bethought ; because  the  produce  of  the  grass 
is  supposed  equal  to  meet  the  landlord’s  demand. 
These  rents  are  called  fore-hand  duty,  being  always 
paid  before  the  grain  to  which  they  refer  is  reaped,  oi 
even  sown.  On  farms  purely  arable,  or  mostly  so, 
the  rent  is  payable  at  the  first  Martinmas  after  a crop 
has  been  reaped  ; and  if  victual  be  any  part  of  the 
-rent,  it  is  payable  between  Christmas  and  Caudlemas 
thereafter. 

It 
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It  is  equally  migracioiLs  and  unavailiiijj  to  enter  into 
St  detail  of  those  csUites,  on  which  the  rents  aro 
stretched  to  the  utmost  pwssible  pitch.  Wherever  the 
iRndlord  has  chosen  to  do  so,  the  opportunities  he 
possessed,  the  motives  by  wliich  he  was  actuaf<xl,  and 
the  consetjuences  of  his  conduct,  have  been  formerly 
explained.  A few  proprietors,  liowever,  have  gene- 
rously resisted  these  sethicing  allurements,  preferring 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a man  upon  their  estates  to  their 
having  a few  more  guineas  in  (heir  pockets,  and 
wishing  to  have  the  human  species  reared  upon  their 
lands  ratlicr  than  brutes.  ' 


SECT.  III. POOR-RATES.- 

Neither  tithes  nor  poor-rates  exist  in  Scotland, 
on  the  same  footing  as  in  South  Britain.  The  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  jmor  arc,  the  charitable 
collection  of  the  parishioners  every  Sabbath  at  chtirch, 
the  interest  of  sums  bcqueatlicrl  for  their  use  by  pious 
Hiid  wealthy  persons  deceased,  occasional  donations 
benevolent  persons  alive,  some  petty  fines  for 
breaches  of  decorum,  certain  dues  for  the  proclaniatioa 
of  banns,  and  the  ust;  of  the  mort-cloth  (pall)  at  fune- 
rals. This  fund  is  managed  by  (ho  Minister  and 
JElders  (churchwardens),  under  (he  controul  of  the 
heritors  of  each  parish,  who  have  at  all  times  access 
to  examine  the  parochial  accounts. 

When  the  provision  arising  from  these  funds  is  in-, 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  heritors  are 
convened  by  the  Minister  : the  number  of  poor  is 
laid  before  them,  together  with  the  amount  of  tlie 
, , stock 
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stock  applicable  to  their  subsistence : the  heritors 

ordain  an  assessment  to  be  laid  on  the  parish  in  aid  of 
the  ordinary  fund)  equal  to  what  the  emer<rency  may 
render  necessary  ; one  half  to  be  paid  by  themselves^ 
and  the  other  by  the  collective  body  of  parishioners, 
in  terms  of  law.  This  assessineut  is  apportioned  on 
■the  ditlercnt  estates  within  tlie  parish,  according  to 
their  n^pcctive  valuations.  If  the  heritors  refuse  or 
neglect,  after  a legal  citation,  to  meet  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  competent  for  the  Minister  and  KIders  to  obtuui  a. 
decreCt  before  the  Judge  Ordinary  of  the  bounds 
against  heritors  and  tenants,  for  a sum  adequate  to 
the  maintciiaiice  of  the  poor,  including  the  aid  that 
may  arise  from  the  ordinary  funds.  But  in  justice  to 
the  heritors  in  this  county,  and  other  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom,  I had  not  heard  of  one  instance,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  sue 
them  before  the  Siicritf  in  an  action  of  this  kind. 

If  the  delicacy  of  the  guardiafis  of  the  poor  in  any 
parisli  prevents  tiie  assessment  from  being  applitsl 
for,  there  is  no  other  alternative,  in  case's  of  extreme 
necessity,  but  begging  from  door  to  door.  In  most 
parishes  this  practice  is  tolerated,  unless  the  situation 
of  the  poor  be  so  distressing,  that  even  l>egging  will 
not  supply  their  wants,  which  very  seldom  happens  ; 
ll'.ere  is  no  other  remedy  in  such  an  emergency,  bat 
Laving  recourse  to  tlic  legal  provision. 

It  ought  also  to  be  taken  nolice  of,  that  the  poor  in 
most  parts  of  the  Highlands  have  an  honest  pride, 
which  disdains  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  society ; or  a 
laudable  shame,  whicli  blushes  at  every  thing  unbe-^ 
coming  a former  reputation.  Hence,  an  extreme  re- 
luctance to  go  about  begging ; insomuch,  that  i>er- 
sons  who,  from  affluence  or  even  from  easy  circum- 
stances,^ 
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stances,  liave  fallen  into  want,  suffer  often  the  most 
excruciat  ing  ilistr*'ss,  to  the  very  danger  of  perishing, 
rather  than  assume  the  garb  of  njendicants.  These 
are  generally  relieved  in  a private  mnainer,  by  humane 
|x-rsons,  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  A gen- 
tleman told  me,  that  there  was  not  a mendicant  in  the 
parish  of  Kirkhill.  But  when  the  restraints  of  shame 
or  pride  have  been  laid  aside,  and  the  trade,  of  beg- 
ging learneil,  no  change  of  circumstances  will  induce 
a beggar  to  relinquish  the  profession.  ' 

There  is  a species  of  begging  fri'quent  in  the  sheep 
countries,  which  is  not  thought  disgraceful ; gather- 
ing wool  by  indigent  jvomen  at  the  season  of  sheep- 
shearing,  to  be  spun  by  themselv«'s  for  their  own 
clothes.  There  is  another  relief  afforded,  by  having  a 
few  \K)tatoes  planted  on  the  farm  where  the  paupers 
reside ; for  which  boon,  they  give  assistance  in  plant- 
ing, weeding,  aiid  digging  the  fanner’s  potatoes. 

This  county  is  not  so  much  infested  with  sturdy 
Ix’ggars  and  gypsies  from  the  great  towns,  as  those 
countries  which  lye  farther  south.  To  cross  the  Gram- 
pians is  too  great  an  undertaking,  gnd  requires  too 
much  travelling  without  occasional  alms ; and  there 
being  no  town  of  considerable  population  within  this 
shire,  or  near  it,  except  the  county-town  itself,  where 
the  police  is  excellent,  and  every  'person  seems  to  be 
employed,  there  cannot  be  such  shoals  of  vagrants  ia 
the  open  country  as  one  meets  with  on  all  the  southern 
face  of  the  Grampians.  In  my  whole  tour  through 
Inverness-shire,  no  more  than  ten  beggars  solicited 
charity  from  me  on  the  public  road. 
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SECT.  IV. LEASES.  > 

!somb  leases  in  tliis  connly  are  of  an  iincoinimni 
long  duration : but  for  the  most  part  their  tenu-hj 
short;  ami  in  many  cases  no  lease  at  all  is  granted. 

On  the  two  farms  of  Fiilgask  and  Grome,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Fraser  of  Lovat,  in  the  parisli  of  Kiris- 
hill,  the  possessors  hold  by  a tenure  to  which  there  is 
probably  no  parallel.  It  cannot  properly  Ik;  called  a 
feu-right,  because  it  has  a specific  issue,  is  liable  to 
services,  and  wants  the  usual  solemnities  of  a regular 
charter.  It  has  more  of  the  aspect  of  a lease,  thongli 
the  period  of  the  expiration  be  extremely  distint.  Itr 
both  cases,  the  proprietor,  one  of  tlie  Lords  of  Lovat, 
granted  to  the  tacksmen,  their  heirs  and  assignees,  nine- 
teen yrars,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  three  nine- 
teen years  more;  and  after  these  are  elapsed,  a year  for 
every  day  in  the  last  three  niiictecn  years  ; making  in 
all,  if  my  calculation  be- right,  above  20,000  years. 
The  uncommon  tenor  of  this  holding,  induced  the  late 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Government  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  tlie  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  to  con- 
sider this  grant  as  illegal.  Accordingly  they  brought 
an  action  before  the  Court  of  Session,  for  its  reduc- 
tion ; in  Avhich  they  succeeded  i but  the  tacksman  of 
Fingask  appealed  to  the  House  of  Peers,  who  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  declared 
the  lease  to  b<;  legal  and  valid. 

Jn  former  times,  when  Chieftainship  was  of  greatef 
consequence  than  it  is  at  present,  lucrative  leases  of 
long  duration  were  given  by  the  Chiefs  and  great 
proprietors  to  the  relations  and  partisans  of  their  fa- 
milies, which  were  renewed  from  one  generation  t» 

anotbcT, 
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snoUietj  in  fiivoUr  of  the  descendants  of  the  origioi^ 
lessee : insomuch  that  these  lands  srere  accounted  by 
both  parties  ns  a kind  of  property.  ^ 

The  duration  of  leases  in  the  comity  of  Inverness  is 
so  ditferent  in  the  Various  districts  and  estates,  that 
some  arc  only  of  seven  years  endurance)  while  Others 
arc  prolonged  to  thirty)  and  others  termiiiated  by  all 
the  intermediate  years  between  these  extremes.  Nine^ 
teen  years  is  mOre  general  thah  'any  other  terra  in  tho 
duration  of  leases^  and  tliat  ihostly  on  grazing  pos^ 
sessions.  Due  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  expcuditui'e  of  the  tenantry  in  the 
cultivation  of  ground)  ought  to  dictate  the  expe^ 
diency  of  giving  longer  leases  on  farms  which  are. 
purely  oT  hiOstly  arablc)  than  on  grass  grounds.  A 
few  leases  of  the  duration  of  4 1 years,  granted  by  the 
late  ComNiissionets  of  Annexed  Estates,  are  not  yet 
expired.  Some  leases  arc  for  lives)  with  the  addition 
of  a specified  number  of  years  at  the  end. 

The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  small  tenants  have  no 
leases.  It  would  appear,  that  the  landlords  of  these 
estates  imagine  their  people  will  be  more  submissive 
in  such  abject  dependence,  than  if  their  possessions 
were  warranted  by  a valid  agreement  for  a term  of 
yc.irs.  Perhaps  they  are  more  submissive.  Perhaps 
they  have  the  submission  of  slaves ; and  no  doubt  of 
slaves,  whose  hatred  of  their  masters  is  always  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  thraldom,  atad  who  want  only  the 
power  or  the  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  Is  this 
the Chieflaitish ip,  which  has  been  so  much  celebrated? 
Alas  1 what  greater  influence  ought  a liberabihindeti 
landlord  to  desire  over  his  tenantry,  than  what  arises 
from  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  good  offices ; such  as, 
condescension)  humanity,  beneficence)  and  a desire  to 
' iNV.]  M see 
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SCO  them  trml  their  families  happy  and  ptosperoas^  on 
his  part  } and  on  theirs,  punctuality  in  paying  their 
rent,  gratitude  and  esteem  flowing  from  aflcctinn,  ala* 
crity  and'  zcal  in  the  interest  of  his  family,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  respects  ? This  is  the  Cliieiltainsbip  whicb 
a feeling  heart  could  revere.  . • ' 

. In  those  happy  (lays  which  arc  past,  never  to  return 
to  the' Clans,  no  greedy  stranger  of  an  unknown  tongue 
was  encouraged  to  overbkl  them  in  their  Chieflaiii’s' 
land,  or  to  receive  the  farms  of  half  a score  of  tenants 
as  one  possession . On  every  estate  this  complete  change 
has  not  taken  place  ; the  ancient  connexion  between 
the  heads  of  tribes  and  their  Clan  is  not  in  every  instance 
dissolved.  In  these  cases,  the  aflability  and  kindness 
of  the  landlord  is  the  frequent  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation, and  the  prosperity  of  his  family  is  the  obje$;t  of 
Uieir  warmest  wishes  and  mmt  devout  prayers.  At 
their  little  parties  and  convivial  meetings,  his -health, 
is  always  the  first  toast.  They  feel  an  interest  in  the 
fortunes  and  destiny  of  his  children.  Upon  his  retorri 
iMune  after  a long  absence,  on  his  promotion  to  a placer 
of  honor  or  profit,  or  the  birth  of  an  heir,  the  glad 
tidings  spread  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  and  bon- 
iaes  illuiahie  tlie  whole  estate.  In  the  county  of  In- 
' verncEs  there  are  such  landlords : as  the  almoners  of 
Heaven,  they  taste  the  divine  pleasure  of  making  their 
dependents  ha])py,  which  gives  them  purer  joy  than 
though  their  names  were  here  taktai  down.  There  are 
also  Sn  the  county  such  landlords  as  those  lately  allud- 
ed to,  who  are  left  to  the  execration  of  their  people, 
to  the  contempt  of  every  benevolent  man,  and  to  the 
reproaches  of  their  own  condemning  conscience. 

The  granting  ef  leases,  and  the  rejection  of  templ- 
ing offinrs  are  not  pU,  diough  a great- part  of  what  ou]^ 
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to  be  done  to  m<*liorate  the  condition  6? tlie  lower  rnnks 
of  formers.  They  must  be  taught  to  reap  the  full  be- 
nefit of  their  forms,  and  thus  enabled  to  pay  an  addi- 
tion of  rent  to  the  proprietor.  One  will  ask,  how  ie 
this  to  be  brought  to  pass  ? My  answer  is  at  hand. 
Let  every  gentleman  of  large  property  conitcscend  to 
do  a thing  which  is  extremely  easy  t let  him  select  a 
ntimber  of  young  men,  the  sons  of  these  lower  tenants, 
aged  about  twenty  yeafs’^’who  have  an  active,  enter- 
prising disposition,  a quick  and  sound  understanding, 
and  if  they  can  write  a little,  so  much  the  better.  Let 
these  be  sent  to  engage  as  servants  to  some  farmers  in 
the  three  Lothilns,  or  in  any  other  well  Cultivated 
country,  with  a promise  of  being  promoted  to  the  lease 
of  a form  in  their  own  country  at  tlie  expiration  of 
three  or  four  years,  upon  .producing  a certificate  of 
having  served  with  fidelity  and  of  understanding  all 
the  detail  of  t^dinary  fo^thiug,  particularly  the  cul- 
ture of  green  crops,  sosvn  grasses^  and  rcclaimiag  waste 
land.  One  of  these  young  men, -being  set  down  in 
every  four  or  five  miles  of  an  estate,  would  rouse  the 
spirit  of  their  neighbours,  and  excite  an  emulation 
aitiong  themselves^  which,  in  very  few  years  would 
change  the  face  of  the  Country,  and  make  it  produce 
one  third  more,  if  not  double  the  quantity  of  grain 
raised  by  the  present  system.  It  is  for  from  my  intent 
tiort  to  insinuate,  that  the  lower  tenantry  have  not,  in 
«veri^  district  of  the  shire,  examples  of  good  husbandry 
every  day  Ix^fore  their  eyes.  But  these  examples  are 
nu  the  liaird’s  form  Or  some  of  the  overgrown  tackS'< 
men,  whom  the  poorer  sort  of  farmers  never  think  of 
imilatingi  because  of  the  difference  in  their  wealth,  and 
IwCanse  the  latter  hold  their  possessions  during  plea* 
smio,  or  by  a very  short  terture : a species  of  tenure)  if 
■m2  it 
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it  can  at  all  deserve  that  name,  >vhich  will  not  make 
people  industrious  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  continue  to 
enlighten  the  earth;  but  until  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  arc  industrious,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  it 
shall  be  improved.  This  subject  must  be  resumeil  un- 
der another  article.  It  cannot  come  too  often  under 
review.  ' ; '> 


SECT.  IV. EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT. 

Notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  infor- 
mation was  communicated,  on  general  subjects,  which 
did  not  iinmerliately  affect  the  interest  of  the  individual 
who  gave  that  information,  yet  in  some  instances,  there 
app*'ared  a degree  of  reluctance  to  develop  the  whole 
Sources  and  articles  of  pAdit  arising  from  any  mode  of 
occupying  land  : nor  do  I aoppose  from  any  thing  I 
could  cKscovtT,  that  many  even  of  the  best  farmers  had 
been  at  d ue  pains  to  take  down  an  accurate  account  of 
Ihoir  expense  atidiprofit.  In  the  former  case,  delicacy 
or  common  civility  forbade  to  nsk  questions  which  ap* 
‘poared  to  be  nnwclconic;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the 
want  of  accuracy  rendered  this  sp«*cifs  of  information 
less  valuable.  Nor  is  the  loss  great ; because  it  gene- 
rullj’  hap|)ens,  where  these  calculations  are  made,  that 
they  receive  a colouring  from  the  disposition  of  the 
persons  who  make  them.  If  they  be  vain  and  conccit- 
etl,  their  calculations  receive  insensibly  a tinge  of  ex« 
aggeratioii ; if  they  be  morose,  every  thing  is  loss,  if 
the  profit  depends  upon  any  secret  in  the  cultivation 
of  a particular  species  of  grain  or  senvn  grass ; on  the 
roanagemeiil  of  the  dairy,  or  llie  rearing  of  particular 
breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep,  the  probability  is  against  the 
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filll  and  fair  elucidation  of  such  a jprofitable  secret,  in 
order  to  discoura^  competitors.  While  we  see  this  ' 
jealousy  universally  prevail  in  all  other  trades,  where 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity  is  employed  to  gain  a pre-  ' 
fi  rcnce  in  the  market,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
fivrmfrs  or  graziers  form  a solitary  exception.  This 
gerieral  principle  opcra'es  with  double  force,  when 
there  appears  a chance  of  the  secret  being  published 
to  the  world,  and  when  an  opportunity  of^s  to 
avoid  the  disc1o«ne  to  a person,  who  has  not  been 
duly  initiated  in  the  profession.  It  is  forlunate  how- 
ever, that  the  detail  of  a farmer’s  operations  is  in 
open  day-light  and  in  the  fields,  which  makes  con- 
cealment for  any  length  of  time  impossible,  either  in 
his  mode  of  agriculture  or  in  his  breeds  of  bestial. 

It  is  well  known,  that  old  ewes  bought  in  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  wintered  in  Ipw  warm  situations,  and 
sold  off  next  season  with  their  lambs,  3'iekl  mure 
profit  than  any  other  sheep  stock.  In  this  stormy 
county  there  are  few  places  calculated  for  wintering 
such  a stock,  except  some  favoured  spots  on  the  sea 
const.  A breeding  stock,  of  which  the  ewes  arc  kept 
four  or  five  years  on  the  grouml,  is  the  next  in  point 
of  profit.  These  being  in  the  vigour  of  life,  require 
less  shelter  than  the  former,  and  can  withstand  the 
rigour  of  almost  any  season  without  danger,  if  they 
be  allowed  to  descend,  as  their  instinct  directs  them, 
on  the  eve  of  a storm,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vallies,  ogd 
have  plenty  of  strong  foggage, 

A wedder  stock  is  (be  least  profitable  of  nil,  but 
the  most  hardy  to  boir  the  piercing  cold  of  high 
mountains.  Were  it  not  for  this  bold  animal,  whose 
shaggy,  close  fur  enables  him  tq  face  the  storm  with* 

, out  shrinking,  wh^n  the  cow  and  the  horse  lurk  in 
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lee  of  houses,  the  higher  regions  of  ohr  nioUb* 
tains  could  not  be  depastured  more  than  a few  nonths 
of  the  year,  and  some  of  them  at  no  season. 

Jn  iny  owi>i  opinion,  and  thgt  of  aome  intelligent 
store-masters,  who  had  the  goodii^  to  dpUver  their 
opinion  fairly,  the  comparative  profit  of.  these  three 
stocks  is  in  the  following  ratio.  Taking  .the  profit  of 
vbal  are  called  slack  eweo  kept  only  for  one  season  at ' 
twelve;  the  profit  of  e\^  and  iafnlw  in  a breeding 
stock  will  make  ten,  and  a weddernlock  eight. 

On  the  domestie  farm  of  Newton,  in  the  Aird, 
Major  Fraser  has  a small  dock  of  the  Bakewell  breed. 
On  a farm  on  the  estate  of  CuUoden,  Mr.  Young, > 
bookseller  at  Inverness,  has  a dozen  Spanish  sheep, 
which  be  bought  from  a vessel  that  was  carrying  them 
to  Canada  on  the  account  of  Lord  Selkirk,  and  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  At  Easter. 
Moniac,  the  roant^ion  of  Mr.  Fraser  of  Relic,  I saw  a 
singular  black  Spanish  ram  of  a large  size,  which  had 
a white  tail,  a white  ruff  round  his  neck,  and  four 
large  black  horns.  This  was  the  only  place  in  the 
coooiy,  where  1 met  witli  fallow  deer. 
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•Til  E implements  of  husbandry  which  are  nsed  by  - 
the  inhabitants  of  any ’country,  no  less  than  the 
struct  ion  of  their  houses  and  the  appearai}(«  of‘thci# 
ground,  are  characteristic  of  'the  progress  whidh  they  ■; 
have  made  in  tlie  knowledge  of  agriculfarej  and  in 
their  enjoymenttof  the  comforts' of' ItfeV 
prorements'  are  cHber  simultaneous,  6r  sotrehrly  atlted  ' 
in  respect  of  the 'principle  to  which  Ih^  bwC- -their 
origin,  and  the  time  in  which  tiie^  appCar ’■  ih  any 
country,  that  they  are  universally  found  to  exisl'to-^^ 
gcthcr.  Wherever-  we  ’ see  the  formers  tniming  up' 
the  surface  of  the 'earth  in  a slovenly  manner,  ’ and  etn^ ' 
ploying  uncouth  and  unhandy  tools  for  praviding 
their  own  food,  which  is  the  first  care  of  every  living 
creature,'- we  iit^gntly  conclude  that  they  ar<  for  be-, 
hind  in  the  line  of  cultivation.  But  wherever  any  of 
these  improvements  have  made  considerable  prepress, 
the  restare  not  for  behind.  ‘ ' ’ 

The  general  aspect  of  the  county  under  review,  k 
very  much  diversified ; the  genius  atid  iudnstiy  of  tlie 
people,  and  the  instruments  of  their  busi)aQdry,aie  no' 
less  so.  In  some  provinces,  all  the  mmlern  improve* 
ments  invented  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
and  to  beautify  the  appearance  of  their  lands,  are  to' 
be  seen  in  the  highest  perfection ; while  in  other  places, 
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DO  change  has  taken  jrface  in  these  respects  f<w  many 
generations.  « 

In  the  islands  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  the 
ea$»chrom,  or  spade  with  the  crooked  handle,  still  rc« 
tains  its  place  in  the  operations  of  the  rude  agricnlture 
there  practised.  This  is  a clumsy,  heavy  instrument, 
something  in  the  form  of  a spade,  and  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  iron  is  triangular,  resembling  that  used  . 
for  castii^  turfs,  having  a strong  and  large  socket  for 
Deceiving  a wooden  handle,  which  is  not  straight,  but 
shaped  like  two  segments  of  a large  circle,  joined  to* 
gether  and  placed  in  opposite  directions,  like  the.  tigme 
in  architecture,  called  an  ogee.  -.<<1;' 

, .At  a littla: distance  abpvc  the  socket,  the  wooden 
. handle  haaa  peg  or  pin,  fixed  firmly,  so  as  to  answer 
pte  riglit  foot)  which,  is  employed ' to  aid  the  hand* 
and  to  give  more  power  to  the  instrament,'  in j being 
striven  forward  below  the  surface.  From  the  cen- 
ftraction  of  the  cas-chiom,  it  is  evident  that  it  docs 
pot  go  so  straight  down  into  the  ground  as  the  garden 
gpade  t it.penetrates  more  in  a direction  sloping  for*, 
ward,  and  requites  two  or  three  efiorts  before  the  soil  is 
turned  over;  but  when  turn^,  there  is  more  ground 
generally  •taken  up  than  any  qther  spade,  now  in  use, 
could  accomplish.  The  .rmon  of . its  doing  more 
execution  is  obvious,  not  only  because  of  the  breadth 
of  the  iron,  but  also  because  the  low«r  part  of  the 
handle  slopes  pearly  in  a horizontal  direction,  to  re- 
ceive some  of  the  tough  sod  to  be  turned  over.  The 
triangular  point  of  the  iron,  qualifies  this  instrument 
to  enter  easily  among  e^e$ ; and  the  coarseness  of  the 
surface,  and  thinness  of  the  soil,  enable  it  to  lay  over 
a greater  quantity  of  sod  t}ian  any  other  instrument 
fpr  digging,  which  is  wrought  by  the  foot.  It  was  in 
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great  estimation  with  the  common  people,  who  were 
wont  to  employ  it  even  in  fields,  where  the  plougb 
might  act ; bat  at  present  it  is  seldom  used,  except  on 
ground  witiui  rocky  Ixittom,  or  on  the  shelves  of  rocks^ 
where  no  plough  can  be  used.  > 

In  the  islands,  tiie  people  are  said  still  to  use 
ploughs  with  one  handle ; for  what  reason,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture,  because  two  handles  give,  in  alt 
cases,  more  command  in  the  direction  of  a plough, 
than  one.  I was  informed  that  in  lea  or  grass  ground, 
where  the  cas>chrom  is  to  be  used  in  digging  the  soil, 
they  first  of  ail  fix  an  instrument  like  a coulter,  in  a 
frame  of  wood  resembling  a plough-beam,  in  which  a 
horse  is  yoked,  to  cut  the  tough  and  matted  surface 
into  parallel  lines,  leaving  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
that  breadth  which  the  cas-ebrom  can  easily  turn  up. 

..  This  kind  of  plough,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  seems 
to  be  only  subsidiary  to  the  other  instrument. 

> Hiwrows  with  wooden  teeth,  cart-wheels  unshod 
with  iron,  and  without  boshes  of  cast  metal  to  faci- 
litate the  motion,  tumblers,  enrrans  or  curraebs,  to 
carry  home  com  and  hay,  - baskets  for  carrying  out 
their  dung,  another  kind  of  basket  for  carrying  home 
peats^  slades  or  sledges  for  particular  carriages ; and 
many  other  instruments  of  the  same  rode  construction, 
continue  to  be  used  in  many  districts  of  this  widely 
extended  county.  The  principal  recommendation  of 
these  uncouth  iiislnimcnts  is,  that  some  of  them  are 
well  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  or  places  in 
that  country  where  there  is  no  road  at  all;  that 
others  of  them  me  cheap  to  poor  people ; and  that  the 
fanner  himself  can  make  and  repair  them  at  his  own 
conveiiiency.  At  a distance  from  carpenters  and  smiths, 
-every  man  must  be  frequently  «t  a lo^,  who  has  not 
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learned  be  bandy  in  ihese  matteis.;  attenifit  in 
this  f^cc'to  describe  suck  rude  itbpieiasnts  is  usnc^ 
eesS^ry,  as  there  is  a hazard  that  thc  dcteriplion  rrii^fat 
not  be  understood  by  tiiose  who  had  ru'vcr  seen  them, 
afid  that  in  a few  years  it  would  be  useless,  as  itiiito 
be  hbped)  the  objects  described  will  exist  no  lon^r. 
PfcrsonS  of  curiosity  are  referred  to  Ihejiiurvcy  of 
Perthshire,  where  sorae  notice  is  taken  of  their  own-* 
struction  and  suitableness  to  the  . situation  of  certain 
countries,  and  to  the  j condition,  and  •manners  of  the 
iahabilants.  i,'  fu  nd  at  « 
i.  About  36  or  40  years  ago,  jicgrcijly  could  a plough 
•r, cart-wright  be;(i>und  iu  all  the  county,  to  make  the 
■eccssary  farming  JutQiwis  in  a Hianpei,  or,  of 

a proper  constrwskiWi  il  these  cirou«i»tance8,  ^mry 

person,!  who  mas  em<di9hs  toj  ill^)rovdvhU  land,  in^ 

ported  plongbsycarte,  hanows,&c.  ofattimptored  coh? 
struction  from:  Lomhinv  or  from  the  port  of  Leith..- 
But  as  tlie  demand  io(  maehwds  of  a nioer  form,  ibid 
more  substantial  make,  ina*nsed,  'sc?etaL  young  nu  n 
were  induced  t»  go  from  ^ome,  and  serverai^miiicr- 
ships  with  skilftd  masters**;  so  thafc  properly -biud 
smiths  and  carponteu  of  all  deDominations  are  auw, 
settled  in  roost  of  tte  l^w  and  central  parts  qf*thq 
county .Owing: to  the  want  of  proper  wood'  and  en- 
courageracot,  and  there  being  no  demand  in  the  Islmtdb 
and  Western  Highlamls,$bUiui  artificers. have. hihkwtoi 
declineU  to  go  thither.  , i u ' 

- Tlicre  arc  ploughs  of  viwioiis  constructioosj  but  that 
generally  used  is  the  improved  Scottish  one,  which  is 
*■  ' ■ ' i 

• This  shows  how  easily  thorough-bred  farmers  may  be  obt.ained  from 
atnong  the  natives,  by  sending  y-'ung  men  from  home,  to  learn  the  bu-' 
sincssi”-  r a , , ^ * , r. 
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naddriii  Iho  county^  of  ever j size,  and  >aiAh  ol'  without 
i^tililrUfUrds  of  east  icon,  accordii^'to  the  optioif 
^ the  citipluyer.  ^lOa  ^gentlemeB*s  ferias  -we  find  large 
barrows,  fur.  breaking  t coarse  ground,  ilriU-barrows, 
roUttrs,  fauuers,  tkrushiag>maphiacs,  and  carts  of  dita 
ferctd  OCMistruotidns,  with  every  other  agricuUumI  iua 
stfument  ^iploycdi  hj(  farmers  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 
But  very  few  of  the  common  rank  of  teuantiry,  haOe 
shewn  an  inclination  to  adopt  the  style  of  dressing 
their  ground  in  a maimer  which  renders  these  implc> 
inents  requisite. 

The  late  Mr.  Davidson  of  Cantray,  was  the  first  to 
construct  a thrashing-mill  which  was  driven  by  horses. 
He  imported  all  the  parts  of  the  machinery  from 
Leith,  and  brought  the  tradesman  at  the  same  time 
to  join  the  parts  together,  and  set  the  machiue  to 
work:  Mr.  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Mr.  Robertson  of 
Inches,  Governor  Stuart  at  Fort  George,  Mr. 
Grant  at  Rothieinurchus,  Major  Fraser  of  Newton, 
Mr.  Anderson,  minister  at  Kingussie,  Mr.  Mitchell 
at  Gordon-hall,  and  no  doubt  many  other  improvers 
in  various  parts  of  the  county,  have  not  only  thrash- 
ing-machines, but  many  other  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, which  are  used  in  the  southern  counties.  Mr. 
Young,  formerly  mentioned  as  having  several  Spanish 
shct;p,  shewed  me  a machine  in  the  form  of  a brake- 
harrow,  drawn  by  one  horse,  with  two  handles,  for 
cleaning  couch-grass  and  other  fibrous  weeds  from 
plouglietl  land.  Its  execution  is  very  great,  not  only 
in  cleaning  but  pulverizing  the  soil,  where  (he  ground 
is  level,  and  free  of  obstructions.  Machines  arc  alsp 
made  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  county,  for  bruis- 
ing the  succulent  tops  of  furze  to  make  provender  for 
horses,  ill  seasons  when  the  crop  of  grain  is  short,  and 
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straw  ai»3  ba^-  scanty.  The  year«oId  shoots  of  this 
plant  afford  n convenient  substitute  at  atknall  ex* 
pentej  which  is  at  the  same  time  rich  and  wholesome 
fbod^  The  common  class  of  farmers,  who  have  no 
machines  for  that  purpose,  beat  these  tops  of  furze 
wHh  the  flail ; by  which  means  their  hcnses,  it  is  said, 
with  very  little  other  sobsist^ioe,  MB  enabled  <U>  eatiy 
on  the  labours  of  the  spring. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ENCLOSING.  , 


THE  enclosing  of  land  and  tlic  planting  of  trees 
^vas  enjoined  upon  every  proprietor  in  this  kingdom 
by  the  Scottish  parlianient,  so  early  as  the  year  1457  ; 
and  the  extent  was  fixed  according  to  the  valuation 
of  their  respective  estates.  The  enactments  of  this 
statute  were  renewed  and  enforced  by  various  subse* 
^ quent  acts,  under  such  sanctions  and  penalties  as  the 
Legislature  of  these  times  deemed  to  be  most  cfiectual 
and  coercive. 

Over  all  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  this 
county  in  common  with  others,  the  practice  of  build> 
itig  what  are  called  head-dykes,  was  of  very  remote 
antiquity  ; insomuch,  that  there  is  no  record  either  by 
acts  of  parliament,  or  in  history,  to  ascertain  the  o!ta 
in  which  they  were  erected : even  tradition  itself  is 
so  silent,  that  it  afibrds  no  assistance  on  Uiis  subject. 
These  enclosures  exhibit  the  most  evident  features  of 
extreme  old  age ; and  probably  were  found  necessary 
to  be  constructed,  so  soon  us  the  country  was  first  inha- 
bited, or  any  division  of  property  made,  relative  to  the 
soil.  This  was  the  only  security  in  these  times,  for 
defending  the  growing  corn  from  the  cattle  grazed  on 
the  hills ; and  in  many  places,  it  is  the  only  fence  for 
tliat  purpose,  to  this  day. 

The  head-dyke  was  drawn  along  the  head  of  a 
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farm,  ■where  Nature  had  marked  the  boundary  be- 
twixt the  irrecn  pnsfurc,  and  that  portion  of  hill 
which  was  covered  totally  or  partially  wtdi  licath.  It 
was  more  substantial  and  better  foianed  in  some  eases  ; 
in  others,  more  rude  and  si  nple,  accordinsj  to  ♦lie 
taste  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  conslrueted,  soid 
probably  in  proportion  to  the  interest  or  eiu  ouva^c- 
ment  of  the  occupier  of  the  farm.  Above  this  fence 
the  yonng  cattle,  the  horses,  save  when  they  were  re- 
quinxl  to  collect  the  fuel,  the  sheep  and  gofttsj  were 
kept  in  the  summer-months.  The  milch  cows  were 
fed  below,  except  during  the  time  the  farmer’s  family 
removed  to  the  distant  grazings  called  sbcalings. 
Beyond  the  head-dyke,  little  attention  was  pjud  to 
boundaries  between  tlic  tenants  i of  the  same  estate. 
.Among  the  small  farmers  of  Inverness-shire,  this  prac- 
tice remains  in  full  force  ; but  w herever  extensive 
grazings  arc  in  the  hands  of  great  sheep-masters,  or 
where  gentlemen  farmers  possess  a>  tract  of  hill-grass 
annexed  to  their  arable  farms,  fhes»*  are  carefid  to  keep 
neiglibouritig  cattle  of  all  kiiuls  from  their  hills,  be- 
causc:  they  generally  study  to  have  this  kind  of  jwsture 
in  good  comlitioi^  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
small  tenants  carry  their  indiflercncc  ns  to  boundiwics 
still  fartlxT.  Whenever  the  corns  arc  reaped,  and 
the  potatoes  collected,  the  whole  neighbourhood,  IxUh 
liill  and  strath,  becomes  one  great  common,  as  the 
yhooTs  had  been  in  summer. 

The  boundaries  of  difi'erent  proprietors  are  ascer* 
tained  on  tlie  opposite  sides,  by  a common  ridgeof  bill, 
or  tops  of  nionntains,  as  zi^ind  and  tcalcr  s/ia7'c\i^ 
which  expressions  are  understood,  with  more  accuracy^ 
to  refer  to  the  tendency  of  water  from  rain  or  springs, 
as  it  flows  to  dilfcreiit  sides,  or  as  the  words  also 
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dmote,  (he  lee.  and  Avindward' sides  of  tJie  common 
thtge.  On  the  face  of  hills  (hose  bonndarics  arc  marked 
generally ' by  a rivukt,  or'  a rock,  or  a large  s(one; 
and  in  the  valley  below,  by  (he  margin  of  a lake,  or 
the  side  of  a river.  If  it  be  a lake,  the  6sh  ing  upon 
his  own  side  belongs  to  each  proprietor,  unless  there 
exists  a stipulation'  to  the  contrary ; and  if  it  be  a 
8tream.> powerful  enough  to  drive  a corn>-mill,  or  any 
oUier  raachuiery,  the  lialf  of  the  walet  belongs  to 
each  conttnrminous  heritor. 

. W'lien  the  owners  of  Estates  thouglU  seriously  of  ad< 
vanciiig  a step  in  the  improvement  of  properly  beyond 
the  primeval,  simple,  and  sole  tence  of  a head>dykc ; 
or  when  farmers  wished  to  save  their  crop  more  e&c> 
tually  by  additional  enclosures,  it  naluruily  occurred 
to  surround  each  field  which  Mas  most  exposed,  by  a 
ring-fence.  Those  fields  claimed  their  first  care,  which 
were 'the  driest,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  easiest  to  be 
teclaiiucd,  of  the  land  near  the  head-dyke.  By  being 
.remote  from  tl»e  dwelling-house, v and  manured  in  fo- 
tulion'by  the  folding  of  cattle,  (hey  were  called  Owt* 
/irfds ; wliercas  the  land  adjacent  to  the  farmer’s  resi- 
dence, which  received  all  the  benefit  of  (he  house- 
dung,  got  the  name  of  in-Jiclds.  Every  out-field  g<*r 
ncmlly  coinprehonded  as  much  ground  as  could  be 
manured  iii  one  season,  from  which  three  crops  o^oats< 
were  taken  successively  ; by  these  means  tljc  farmers 
had  three  out-fields  under  crop  every  year.  , The  ma* 
, terials  of  which  these  rude  fences,  round  the  out-fivdds, 
consisted,  and  the  manner  of  constructing  thorn,  were 
in  all  resijccts  similar  to  the  l\ead-dykc..  The  htbouc 
of  repairing  fesices  made  mostly  of  sodj  hna  in.  many 
instances  induced  the ’tenantry  to  relinquish-  such  .a. 
toilsome  undertaking,  which  was  retu^ni(tg  upon  tbeiA 
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year  afler  yeirtt;  so  that  now,  and  perhaps ‘for  sonie 
^nerations  past,  nothing  appears  in  many  eases  but 
their  ruins.  It  was  ht  all  times  necessary  to  have  an 
interior  fold  of  less  dimensidns^  Constructed  of  timber) 
in  the  form  of  a circle  of  gates  Or  hardies,  which  was 
vemoved  every  eight  or  ten  days  to  a different  part  of 
the  out>field.  Without  a precaution  of  this  kind,  tho 
farmer  could  not  have  the  dung  equally  spreadi 
Where  wood  was  scarce,  thc*se  interior  folds  were  made 
of  a single  row  of  sods,  piled  upon  each  other  to  tho 
proper  height;  which  divided  the-field  into  a variety 
of  sections,  resembling  the  paneaof  glass  in  a window^ 
A considerable  proportion  of  the  county  remains  still 
under  this  slovenly  system,  with  very  little  alteration^ 
Yet  near  the  mansions  of  proprietors,  and^n  a few  of 
the  farms  of  the  most  substantial  tacksmen,  the  land 
is  regularly  dividerl  into  separate  enclosures,  wUh 
stone  walls  or  hedges,  as  most  convenient ; and  well 
sheltered  with  belts  of  planting.  Nevertheless,  the 
adjoining  tenantry,  who  every  day  see  these  cnclosares, 
and  must  be  sensible  of  tlieir  Ix-netit  and  beauty,  sit 
with  their  hands  across,  during  four  of  the  best  months 
in  the  year,  from  the  end  of  the  sowing  season  to  the 
beginning  of  harvest,  except  the  time  spent  in  pro* 
Tiding  their  fuel.  Plenty  of  stones,  and,  as  was  fur* 
nierly  said,  the  finest  of  stones  for  ordinary  purposes, 
ate  almost  in  every  place  to  be  found ; and  the  High* 
hindetsof  Inverness'shire,  in  common  with,  all  other 
men,  ought  to  attend  to  their  own  interest. 

What  may  be  the  real  cause  of  this  indolence,  or 
father  #pathy,  it  may  be  difhctili  to  divine.  Perhaps 
JC'inay  be  owing  to  a combination  of  causes.  1.  It  is 
ttupposed  to  be  occasioned  partly  by  their  prejudice  in 
iktour  of  ancient  customs.  3.  It  i»  also  ascribed  to 
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their  fondn'iss  for  promiscuous  pasturage,  to  which 
mankind  in  general,  in  one  state  of  society  are  very 
much  attached.  Not  many  years  have  elapsed,  since 
the  vulgar  in  Ireland  could  not  endure  to  see  an  enclo- 
sure.  What  one  person  built  by  day,  another  destroy^ 
ed  at  night. — 3.  it  maybe  occasioned  rather,  by  theii 
haring  no  permanent  interest  in  their  possessions:  no 
man,  who  is  d tenant  at  will,  can  be  expected  to  be* 
stow  labour  or  expense  upon  his  farm,  beyond  what 
may  bring  him  the  greatest  return  for  one  season. 
But  give  this  man  an  interest  in  the  produce  of  his 
farm,  during  fitleen,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  and  li6 
becomes  a very  different  person. — An  additional 
cause  may  be,  the  want  of  proper  exaiiiples  set  before 
them,  by  people  of  their  own  rank  and  circumstances  t 
a poor  man  never  thinks  of  attempting  what  be  sees 
only  a rich  man  or  a great  man  do:  that  is  an  under* 
taking  which  he  considers  to  be  entirely  beyond  his 
reach. — 5.  It  is  also  alleged,  that  a certain  degree  of 
indolence,  and  aversion  from  labour,  is  constitutional 
to  this  race  of  men.  The  justness  of  this  charge  I 
call  hardly  allow:  we  find  them  as  active  j when  em* 
ployed  in  the  quality  of  servants ; we  find  them  fully 
as  intelligent ; we  find  them  more  hardy,  than  persons 
of  the  same  class  in  the  southern  counties.  And  will 
not  men  exert  themselves  as  much  to  procure  subsist* 
fence  and  Some  of  the  conveniences  of  life  for  them* 
selves  and  their  families,  aS  a hireling  does  to  earn  his 
wages  ? No  man,  wlio  knows  the  feelings  of  a parent, 
will  hesitate  a moment  to  answer  this  question  by  s 
strong  affirmation. 

We  are  not  left  to  the  euidence  arising  from  the 
general  principles  of.  human  nature,  to  infer  this  con* 
sequence ; tliere  is  proof  positive  in  many  instances, 
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that  this  very  jjcople  have  not  only  the  power,  'but  the 
inclination,  to  exert  themselves  ft»r  promoting  their 
conveniences  and  comforts,  unless  some  untoward 
circumstances  thwart  tlieir  endeavours.  I saw  in 
many  places  on  the  West  Coast,  composts  made  of 
moss,  dung,  sea-weed,  and  ferns,  at  the  doors  of  cot- 
tages. On  the  south  side  of  Lochaingeart,  in  the 
district  of  Moidart,  the  sea-ware  was  carried  on  peo- 
ple’s backs,  up  from  the  slion?,  by,  paths  where  no 
^orsc  ever  had  gone,  or  could  go.  TJicre  was  in  va^ 
rious  places,  corn  growing  in  shelves  of  rocks,  where 
no  plough  had  ever  entered,  nor  a horse  had  ever 
trodden.  In  various  parts  of  the  northern  districts, 
remote  from  the  btmefit  of  sea-ware,  large  pits  were 
dug  iip  of  a tilly  substance,  to  give  firmness  and  con- 
sistency to  a loose  mossy  soil.  But  notwithstanding 
these  and  other  marks  of  industry,  this  people  are 
rojindly,  and  in  the  lump,  denominated  a generation 
of  sluggards,  and  branded  with  constitutional  sloven- 
liness which  it  is  impossible  to  remove.  , There 
must  be  some  mistake  in  this  opinion,  which  seems  to 
lx?  too  hastily  taken  up,  without  inquiring  into  the 
cause.  Their  indolence  may  be  owing  to  their  situa- 
tion, more  than  to  themselves.  They  have  suflicient 
acuteness  to  discern  the  w retcliedaess  of  tlicir  situation, 
and  fetding  sullicient  to  >jx;rceive  its  pressure.  They 
in  many  cases  sec  no  remedy,  but  either  to  fly  from 
their  country,  or  to  sit  down  in  the  indolcuce  of  de- 
spair. Their  poverty  for  the  most  part  puts  a stop  to 
emigration,  and  their  want  of  encouragement  debars 
their  industry.  , 

It  jnight  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  some  of  these 
alleged  causes  of  indolence  are  not  imputable  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  they  feel 
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th(?  influence  of  others,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mnnkiiul.  Fiow  can  they  depasture  their  grass  but  in 
common,  where  there  is  no  division,  and  no  enclo- 
sure? How  can  they  divest  themselves  suddenly  of  an- 
cient prejudices,  more  tlian  other  men?  How  can  they 
understand  the  nicer  operations  of  agriculture,  Avith- 
out  being  taught  by  the  example  of  their  oWn  equals 
in  rank  niid  fortune  ? Where  is  the  man  in  any  oilier 
country,  more  than  in  this,  Avho  will  improve  his 
farm,  hitherto  in  a slate  of  nature,  without  a cer- 
tainty of  enjo3'ing  the  fruits  of  his  labour  for  a term 
of  years?  Or  who  will  make  enclosures,  or  drain  or 
clear  coarse  lartd,  without  a prospect  of  being  rcim* 
biirsed  ? When  this  subject  shall  be  resumed  in  IhU 
s<>quel,  and  treated  as  its  importance  requires,  it  Avill 
probably  appear,  that  one  is  blamiHl,  while  another 
is  in  the  fault;  and  that  the  sloth  imputed  to  the 
Highlanders,  is  not  altogether  to  lx‘  laid  to  tlie  charge 
of  llie  occupiers  of  the  soil.  At  one  period,  the  in-^ 
habitants  of  every  countj'  in  Scotland  were  in  the 
saind  jMedicamUitt  but  by 'the  tXi  rlionsof  the  land- 
lordsj  and  the  favourable  nature  of  their  climate  and 
soil,  in  the  southern  counties,  they  have  emerged  from 
obscurity,  have  relinquished  their  iiidolcut  habits,  and 
have  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation. 

I'he  districts  of  the  count}'  of  Inverness,  which  are 
adajUod  to  the  arable  system,  must  some  lime  hence 
(and  it  is  to  be  ho|x-d  soon)  come  forward  to  under-* 
stand  and  practise  the  cultivation  of  land ; and  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  all  im[)rovemcnt,  to  have  .sr'parate 
enclosures  for  different  kinds  of  crop^ 

^ In  the  sheep  countries,  the  necessity  of  enclosures 
Is  not  so  apparent,  nor  are  (!icy  so  easily  upheld  ; but 
even  in  these,  it  rvere  pn>ruable  to  have  al“  h ast  one 
■ ' ' . h ‘2  eiiclosrue 
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enclosure  to  separate  tlicir  winter  grass  froni  the  sunt* 
mer  pasture  ; w hicli  cannot  bo  done  it  the  whole  fafin 
Ik*  completely  open*  Tliis  fonccjas  was  liinted  above) 
ought  to  be  made  of  slone,  and  of  sufficient  height  to 
prevent  the  leap  of  slurp,  with  ojx^niiigs  of  three  feet 
high  and  two  feet  wide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  in 
every  200  yards,  and  in  a dry  place,  to  let  the  sheep 
out  and  in,  when  it  is  nmlful.  When  once  the  sheep 
are  accustomed  to  these  avenues,  they  will  not ‘make 
such  violent  efforts  to  overleap  and  destroy  the  walls, 
These  openings  maybe  shut  at  the  season  in  which 
the  sheep  ought  to  be  excluded.  Such  an  enclosure 
may  be  extremely  useful,  not  only  by  affording  plenty 
of  nourishment  to  the  flock,  in  the  most  trying  season 
of  the  year,  but  by  enabling  the  store-master  to  have 
a change  of  grass  for  his  lambs,  at  the  time  they  are 
threatened  with  the  braxy,  a disease  .so  fatal  to  them 
en  the  approach  of  winter,  and  for  which  no  antidote 
has  been  hitherto  found  equal  to  clean  grass. 

The  double  stone  walls  without  lime,,  are  not  neat 
50  effectual  a fence  against  sheep,  as  the  single  stone 
walls,  provincially  called  Gal/owai/  or  snap  or  riclle 
dykes.  The  larger  stones  are  laid  in  the  foundation; 
and  in  every  opening  betw’cen  the  top  of  these,  the 
next  stones  in  resju'ct  of  size  are  laid  longitudinally 
across  the  wall,  and  so  carefully,  that  they  neither 
lean  to  one  side  nor  another;  and  so  on,  until  the 
fence  be  of  that  height  which  is  required.  These  walls 
have  such  a tottering  and  alarming  appearance,  that 
all  kinds  of  cattle  are  terrified  to  attempt  them  : and 
as  an  additional  recommendation,  they  require  fewer 
stones,  arc  more  expeditiously  built,  and  last  as  long 
MS  the  double  stone  walls  without  lime.  In  fact,  no 
kind  of  stoues  are  too  shapeless  for  being  used,  and  no 
. • persoa 
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person  so  unskilful  as  not  to  succeed  In  the  building, 
since  the  principal  art  required,  is  no  more  but  to  lay 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  every  stone  on  a firm  place 
of  the  sfon<  s below  ; w hich  any  man  may  understand, 
who  had  ev  r made  one  stone  to  lie  above  another. 

On  the  side  of  Loch  Laggan  are  walls  of  this  con* 
striiction,  built  23  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Mitchell  now 
of  Cordon-hall  in  Badenoch,  which  have  remainctl  so 
entire,  that  no  sheep  durst  venture  to  leap  over  them 
from  that  time  to  this  day.  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  county ; and  arc  so  useful,  and  so 
easily  made,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  they  were  more 
general  in  all  sheep  countries. 

Even  the  double  stone  walls  are  rendered  sufficient 
to  turn  sheep,  by  putting  stabs  of  two  feet  in  the  sod 
or  coping,  and  winding  them  w ith  bushes,  or  by  puL 
ting  single  ozier  withs  in  the  form  of  lattice- work, 
wound  together  in  a semicircular  direction  ; . or  by 
laying  long  stones  across  the  top  of  the  wall,  with- 
out any  sod,  sq  as  to  project  about  eight  inches 
over,  on  both  sides ; or  lastly,  by  putting  triangular 
flags  on  edge  in  place  of  coping,  with  one  side 
down,  and  a vertical  angle  at  the  top.  These  trian- 
gular flags  may  be  kept  from  leaning  to  one  side,  and 
may  be  made  to  serve  more  wall,  by  putting  small 
stones  lietwccii  every  two  ; which  also  helps  to  render 
the  fence  more  terrific  to  cattle. 

In  the  district  of  the  Aird,  and  to  a considerable 
distance  round  the  county-town,  the  land  is  in  ge- 
neral substanlially  enclosed.  Enclosing  is  not  con- 
fined by  any  means  to  these,  there  being  no  province 
pf  the  county  without  some  cnclosetl  land. 

Stone  fences  arc  made,  where  materials  are  conve- 
N 3 nient; 
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nient ; and  where  stones  are  distant,  hedges  arc  planted, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  in  a thriving  condition. 
Screen  plantations  are  in  various  cases  employed  to 
shelter  the  ground,  which  contribute  much,  not  only  ^ 
to  the  riches  and  warmth,  but  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  The  price  of  each  of  tJicse  kinds  of  fences 
depends  on  such  a variety  of  circumstances,  that  it 
would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  useful,  to  enter  upon 
any  detail.  , 

The  same  judgment  is  discovered  in  the  places 
alluded  to,  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  dividing  all 
farms  about  to  be  enclosed,  The  different  lields  arc 
generally  made  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
farm.  In  some  places,  however,  the  situation  of  the 
ground  does  not  allow  this  rule  to  be  practised.  But 
where  the  fields  can  be  made  equal,  the  farmer  has 
only  one  kind  of  crop  on  each  field ; so  that  his  ground 
is  not  Ijke  patch-work,  exhibiting  a variety  of  apjiear- 
ances  w ithin  the  same  enclosure.  Every  judicious  far- 
mer knows,  tliat  to  divide  his  farm  in  this  manner, 
when  it  can  be  done,  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  in  q 
high  degree  convenient. 

Very  little  indeed  had  been  done,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  information,  in  the  line  of  enclosing, 
previous  to  the  last  forty  years.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  before  that  period,  but  open  groi/nd  or  a few 
awkward  sod  fences,  except  in  the  immediate  circuit 
of  some  gentlemen’s  houses.  TIic  present  generation 
therefore  deserve  great  credit  for  what  ha^  been  done, 
in  most  districts,  since  that  time : and  it  is  plcasant 
to  observe,  and  no  less  so  to  record,  that  the  practice 
of  enclosing  with  mud-walls,  or  partly  mud  and  partly 
stone,  has  not  only  been  discontiriucd,  and  subslan- 
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tial  stone  walls  or  hedges  substituted  in  their  place ; > 
but,  tliat  this  species  of  improvement  is  both  geueral 
and  progressive. 

The  farmers  in  some  districts  complain  (and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  any  reason  to 
complain),  that  though  they  were  to  enclose  at  their 
own  expense,  nc^  recompense  would  be  given  by  the 
proprietor  at  tlic  terniinatiun  of  their  lease;  and  that 
on  some  estates,  where  it  had  been  the  former  practice 
to  allow  the  tenants  meliorations  at  their  removal,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  enclosures  made  by  them,  this, 
spur  to  their  industry  has  lieen  withdrawn.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  appear  proper,  that  a farmer  should 
have  leave  to  enclosi’,  when  and  where,  and  with  what 
materials  he  pleases,  and  that  the  landlord  should  be. 
bound  to  reimburse  him  for  the  value  of  such  enclo- 
sures ; nor  does  it  appear  requisite  that  many  enclo- 
sures should  be  made  on  sheep-farms : yet,  that  a fiir- 
mer  should  have  neillier  any  prospect  of  being  indem- 
nified for  fences  made  upon  an  arable  farm,  nor  that 
the  proprietor  will  execute  these  himself,  is  a dreadful 
falling  off,  and  a bar  to  all  improvements;  if  the  pro- 
perty be  extensive,  the  calamity  to  the  country  is  so 
much  the  greater. 

jUmost  every  person  Iviiows,  that  when  flat  land  is 
to  be  enclosed,  wljere  water  ofUn  lies  or  springs 
abound,  the  fence  ought  to  he  an  open  drain,  or  herlgc 
and  ditch  ; but  w here  the  land  is  dry,  and  stones  are 
at  hand,  if  the  saving  of  ground  is  an  object,  stone 
walls  are  the  proper  feime.  Hi-dges  are  more  orna- 
mental ; but  in  all  cases  they  lodge  vermin. 

The  sufficiency  of  a stone  wall  is  consulted,  by 
having  what  are  calht!  band-stones  going  through 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  at  short  intervals,  and  by 
. , N 4 never 
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never  putting  stones  of  the  same  length  immediately 
above  each  other  in  the  face  of  the  wall.  It  is  also  a 
good  rule,  though  not  generaUy  known,  never  to  rest 
the  weight  of  the  larger  stones  in  the  second  or  third 
tier  upon  small  pinnings  put  in  below  to  support 
them  ; but  upon  the  other  large  stones  in  the  tier  next 
under  them.  If  any  part  of  this  weight  is  supported 
* by  the  pinnings,  the  wall  will  soon  come  down.  Their 
use  ought  only  to  be  to  please  the  eye,  by  filling  up 
the  interstices  betwixt  the  large  stones,  after  these  are 
built. 

Where  lime  is  easily  procured,  the  harling  of  stone 
walls,  would  be  a saving  in  the  end ; and  the  sand 
used  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  larger  than  what  ia 
generally  taken  for  building  houses.  The  coping,, 
whether  sod  or  triangular  stone,  ought  tp  overcap  two 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  wall. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ARABLE  LAND. 


SECT.  I. TILLAGE. 

BY  the  perusal  of  the  precedin''  sections  of  this 
Report,  the  reader  may  infer  that  the  tillage  in  this 
county  is  extremely  diversified  in  different  provinces. 
This  difference  arises  partly  from  the  natural  qualities 
pf  the  soil,  or  the  obstructions  to  tillage  met  with  on 
the  surface ; partly  from  the  inexperience  and  Immnur 
of  the  inhabitants  ; partly  from  the  climate ; and  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  sources  of  the  farmer’s  profit. 
Wherever  the  surface  is  so  uneven,  or  so  much  infest- 
ed with  rocks  and  brushwood,  as  hardly  to  admit  the 
plough  ; wherever  the  climate  is  so  rainy,  as  to  render 
the  corn  crop  very  precarious  in  harvest ; and  wli(*re 
the  possessor  of  a farm  trusts  to  his  cattle  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent ; it  would  be  vain  and  even  absurd, 
to  expect  the  same  tillage  which  we  meet  with  in 
countries  more  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the 
plough. 

Nevertheless,  in  some  of  those  parts  of  the  county 
of  Inverness  where  an  arable  system  can  be  followed 
with  advantage,  especially  on  most  of  the  farms  in 
the  hands  of  persons  of  education,  who  have  looked 
around  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  we  find  proofs 
of  the  cultivation  of  their  soil,  which  merit  high  com- 
mendation. 
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mendation.  But  these  appearances  are  rare,  being  con* 
fined  to  a few  spots  of  this  extensive  shire,  which  have 
fallen  to  tholot  of  enterprising,  judicious  men.  The 
greater  part  by  far  of  the  county  is  in  the  hands  of 
persons  astonishingly  ignorant  of  the  modem  improve-* 
ments  in  respect  of  tillage.  While  tlic  former  have 
their  ridges  as  straight  as  a line,  their  fences  ail  made 
at  right  angles,  where  the  land  allows  it,  their  plough- 
ing skilfully  executed,  their  rotations  judicious,  and 
their  returns  denvonstrative  of  their  professional  know- 
ledge and  application  ; with  the  latter,  tlie  .reverse  of 
this  must  disgust  a traveller : crooked  ridges,  a«d  of 
unequal  breadth,  which  are  sometimes  small  at  both- 
mds  and  swell  out  in  tlie  middle ; obstructions  to  the 
plough  in  every  field,  as  nature  left  tliem ; the  furrows 
turned  over  in  a clumsy  manner  and  gaping  asunder,^ 
with  every  other  sign  of  ignorance  and  inattention.. 
My  bounds,  however,  will  not  allow  room,  under  thh. 
article,  to  enumerate  those,  whose  luminous  under- 
standing and  activity  of  spirit  enable  them  to  execute 
this  business  properly,  nor  ilic  numerous  herd  of  those, 
who  discover  no  taste  in  the  management  of  their  farms, 
and  seem  to  have  no  object  in  view,  at  every  seed 
time,  but  to  give  their  land  a red  surface. 

In  the  eastern  and  lower  parts  of  the  county,  horses 
and  oxen  are  employed  promiscuously  in  the  plough. 
When  the  land  is  stiff  and  heavy,  eight  oxen  are  some- 
times yoked  togetlier ; in  lighter  soil,  six  or  even 
four  arc  deemed  sufficient.  Other  farmers  yoke  two 
horses  and  four  oxen,  or  a pair  of  each. 

The  predilection  in  favour  of  horses  proceeds  not 
only  from  an  opinion  of  their  making  more  dispatch, 
when  the  fanner  is  in  haste  to  execute  liis  work,  'while 
the  favourable  opijortunity  remains,  but  also  fron\ 
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the  circumstance  of  their  not  requiring  a driver  vrben 
twoare  yoked  by  themselves.  The  practice  of  plough-  ^ 
ing  with  two  horses  is  daily  b<‘coining  more  general ; 
and  the  necessity  is  acknowledged  of  using  a breed 
which  is  more  powerful,  and  of  a better  figure,  than 
those  formerly  employed : and  there  is  little  doubt, 
unless  the  farmers  are  more  blind  to  their  own  interest 
in  this  cast*  than  in  many  others,  that  this  custom  will 
soon  become  universal. 

It  gives  me  concern  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
reporting,  that  in  any  part,  of  tliis  county,  eight  oxen 
are  yoked  in  one  plough.  The  arguments  which  arc 
every  day  held  up  to  the  public  notice  in  favour  of 
oxen  arc  so  convincing,  that  this  useful  animal  must 
come  more  into  repute,  for  the  draught.  But  why. 
eight  oxen  in  one  plough  is  inconceivable  ? It  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  betm  eighty.  Nothing  can 
be  more  injudicious,  in  a variety  of  resjiccts,  to  the 
employer  himself,  besides  that  it  has  a tendency  to 
deter  others  from  using  oxen.  What  a prodigious 
waste  of  strength  ! and  what  a vast  expense  to  accu- 
mulate and  su|>port  that  superfluous  strength  ? Jn  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  it  is  to  he  presumed  in  many 
others,  tioo  oxen  icithout  a driver,  plough,  in  any 
kind  of  land,  as  much,  and  the  icorh  is  ns  xcell  exe- 
cuted, as  a pair  o f horses  cun  per  form : and  that  I 
may  not  be  thought  to  deal  in  the  marvellous,  I quote 
the  instance  nearest  my8elf,1he  farm  of  James  Stirling, 
Esq.  of  Kier*. 

In  the  drier  districts  of  the  county,  especially  on  a 
light  . soil,  harvest  and  winter  ploughing  is  much 
practised,  and  found  to  be  profitable ; because  land  of 


* Comnumicated  by  John  Buchanan,  of  Canibuamore. 
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this  description  retains  more  moisture  to  nourish  the 
* sncceedins^  croj),  than  when  turned  over  immediately 
before  the  swd  be  cast  into  llte  ground."  Another  rea- 
son to  encourage  this  practice  is,  tliat  the  frosts  in  this 
climate  are  less  severe  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn  than 
in  the  beginning  of  spring.  I saw  one  instance  of  Ica- 
gronnd  being  ploughed  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
August.  If  manure  had  been  laid  on  lea  about  Lam- 
mas, where  there  is  little  or  no  declination ; to  plough 
it  down  in  the  beginning  of  October  seems  to  be  v^ry 
proper,  because  tire  manure  mixes  more  intimately 
with  the  soil,  and  is  protected  from  the  corroding 
efl'cet  of  the  winter  frost.  Another  rule  in  some  places 
of  the  county  is,  that  where  the  land  has  been  much 
exhausted  by  a succession  of  scourging  crops,  the  far- 
mer ploughs  his  land  across  the  ridges  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  spring  he  harrows  it  sufficiently,  and  then  gives 
it  another  ploughing  with  the  manure,  when  it  is  to  be 
sown  with  barley.  These  operations  indicate  a tendency 
towards  a regular  fallow. 

If  light  st  ubble  land  be  ploughed  before  winter,  the 
soil  is  washed  away,  where  the  declination  is  consider- 
able, unless  the  practice  of  water-furrowing  be  care- 
fully observed ; insomuch,  that  the  benefit  deriveil, 
in  choking  the  weeds,  by  this  operation,  is  nearly  ba- 
lanced by  the  quantity  of  the  finest  of  the  soil,  which 
is  carried  off  during  the  winter  rain,  especially  in  a 
very  moist  climate,  ivhere  deluges  are  poured  down  in 
winter,  great  bavock  is  done  upon  all  loose  soils. 

Kibbing  is  practised  in  other  counties,  and  seems 
to  be  the  only  species  of  winter-fallow  which  is  pro- 
fitable to  land  of  this  loose  texture.  Every  furrow  is 
turned  over  on  a foot  of  solid  ground,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  ri4ge,  i.  e.  every  alternate 
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furrow  is  left  untouclied,  and  the  ploughed  furrow  i*. 
turned  over  above  it ; so  that  the  greatest  surface  pos» 
sible  is  exposed  to  the  nielioratiiig  influence  of  the  at‘‘ 
mosphere,  while  at  the  same  time  the  loose  soil  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  little  rills  which  run  down  in  the 
diflereiit  ruts.  If  the  stubble  has  been  somewhat  luxu- 
riant, and  the  work  done  early  after  the  crop  was  rc- 
movo<l,  the  two  strata  of  stubble  meeting  and  ferment- 
ing under  cover  of  the  red  furrow,  form  an  aid  to  the 
subsequent  manure,  while  the  weeds  are  no  less  smo- 
thered than  when  the  whole  land  is  turned  over  by  a 
complete  ploughing.  Nevertheless,  when  the  use  of 
green  crops  becomes  general,  and  the  planting  and 
hoeing  them  is  neatly  performed  by  the  plough,  this 
will  stir  the  earth  more  perfectly,  and  pulverize  aii4 
clean  the  soil  more  completely,  than  any  w inter-fallow 
or  ribbing  can  possibly  accomplish. 

There  is  hardly^a  single  point  in  husbandry,  about 
which  there  is  not  a, diversity  of  opinions,  among  mcq, 
who  in  other, , respects  discover  a considerable  sound* 
ness  of  understanding.  This  happens  no  more  in 
other  matters,  than  in  determining  the  depth  at  wliich 
land  ought  to  be  ploughed;  which  to  a plain  man, 
w ould  appear  to  afford  little  or  no  room  for  dispute.  The 
depth  at  which  land  ought  to  be  ploughed,  seems  to 
be  no  mystery.  It  is  plainly  shewn  by  llie  land  itself; 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  tiic  soil.  Some 
soils  on  a gravelly  or  sandy  bottom  arc  so  thin,  that  if 
ploughed  with  a deep  furrow,  the  productive  earth 
is  thereby  buried  so  far  below  the  surface,  that  no  crop 
can  be  expected  the  first  season.  This  happens  also 
when  the  subsoil  is  a hard  or  wet  till.  Other  soils  may 
be  so  deep  and  rich,  that  the  more  that  is  brought  up 
of  fresh  mould  and  mixed  with  the  soil  formerly  in 
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ttclion^  SO  miicli  the  better.  No  'crops  are  equal 
those  produced  by  a luixlure  of  virgiiHcarth.  Thd 
safest  time  for  trying  experiments  of  ploughing  deepet 
than  ordinary,  seems  to  be  in  a summer-fallow;  Exj 
posure  to  the  atmosplicre  melidrates  the  most  inert  soil; 
The  stitfest  till  or  the  coldest  clay,  imbibe  new  and 
better  qualities  during  the  various  stirrings  of  a fallow; 
111  this  way  alone,  it  is  safe  to  bring  up  a little  gravel 
Or  sand,  especially  before  liming  or  marling,'  si’eing  it 
is  wonderful  how  mueli  these  properties  of 'soil  are 
changed  by  this  management.  * ’■ 

When  a field  has  so  great  a declivity,  that  it  caii'‘ 
not  be  ploughed  iri  the  ordinary  way,  sOme  people 
turn  thd  soil  constantly  down-liillj  by  faking  one  fur- 
tow,  for  every  bout^  as  it  is  called,  or  every  two  turns 
of  the  plough  ; so  that  double  the  time  is  spent  in  per-* 
forming  work  after  this  manner,  to  that  which  is  done 
In  common  ; and  a great  mound  of  the  best  soil  is  ga- 
thered at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  \vhtlethe  upper  part 
Is  prelcd  quite  bare.  Others  foi'm  the  ridges  in  .sncll 
land  straight  up  and  down,  by  which  means  more 
horses  than  ordinarj^  must  lie  yoked  in  tlie  plough.  If 
is  now  found,  that  such  fields  ought  to  be  ploiiglied 
diagonally;  which  is  accordingly  don(>,  by  the  most 
skilful  farmers,  in  lliose  ])lacrs  where  land  of  this  de- 
.scriptioii  occurs;  There'  being  oidy  two  diagonal  lines 
in  every  four-sided  figure,  that  uach  from  the  angles 
Wlow  to  tliosc  above,  very  UUle  attention  will  suflice 
to  discover  whlcli  diagonal  direction  ought  to  be 
taken,  in  ascending  vuth  the  plough.  Staneling  at 
either  end  of  the  line  .at  the  bottom  of  ttc  field,  and 
looking  upward,  first  from  one  corner  and  then  from 
the  Ollier,  any  man  who  has  ever  handled  a plough 
will  at  once  make  choice  of  drawing  his  ridges,  pa- 
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lallcl  to  the  diagonal,  -which  inclines  towards  his  ri^ht 
hand.  By  ploughitig  steep  land  in  this  manner,  much 
labour  is  saved  to  the  horses,  the  furrow  falls  easily  off 
from  tlie  share  in  ascending,  and  the  soil  is  prevented 
from  Ix'ing  accumulated  in  a large  bank  of  inert  earth 
at  Hie  bottom. 

What  occurs  to  me  ujwn  the  subject  of  ridges  being 
raised  or  flat  in  the  crown,  the  circumstances  which 
ought  to  regulate  their  breadth,  and  the  easiest  way 
of  straightening  those  that  are  crooked,  is  taken  down 
at  some  length  in  the  Survey  of  Perthshire,  which  can- 
not conveniently  be  abridged  into  an  abstract. 

When  a round  hill  is  to  be  dressed,  in  order  to  be 
laid  down  for  grass,  it  ought  to  receive  the  last  furrow 
by  going  round  in  a spiral  line,  without  ever  turning 
the  plough,  Ix-giiining  at  the  base  and  ending  at  the 
top.  The  spiral  furrow  is  the  neatest  method  of  finish- 
ing off  a lawn,  even  of  flat  land,  near  a gentleman’s 
house,'  because  it  brings  the  whole  surface  to  an  Uni- 
form appearance,  and  pleases  the  eye  more  than  having 
the  lawn  striped  with  furrows.  Nor  is  it  half  the  ex- 
pense of  dressing  a piece  of  ground  with  the  spade, 
-which  is  the  commoii  way,  and  is  in  all  respects  as 
beautiful,  when  finished. 


BKCT,  II. — FALLOWING. 


The  general  use  of  fallow,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
is  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  a symptom  of  an 
improved  systi-m  of  agricuKure.  Wherever  the  far- 
mecs  arc  iudc-kul  aud  spirillcss,  you  never  see  any 
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thing  which  can  be  called  a fallow ; oii'  the  other 
hand,  where  they  are  intelligent  and  enterprising, 
tniich attention  is  paid  to  this  mode  of  restoring  vigour 
to  (hat  part  of  their  land  which  has  been,  in  a certain 
degne,  ^xlKulsled,  or  renderwl  foul  by  white  crops. 

A small  part,  and  only  a small  part,  of  this  county, 
lies  along  tire  lilnst  Coast,  and  being  d.  stubborn  heavy 
soil,  the  practice  of  clean  summer-fallow  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  that  district  alone.  Besides  diese,  it  appears 
that  the  best  farmers  in  the  Aird,  such  as  Messrs, 
Fraser  of  Belladrum  and  of  Newton,  the  proprietor 
of  Relic,  Captain  Fraser  factor  to  Lovat,  and  some 
others,  have  a bare  fallow  in  every  rotation  of  theif 
mode  of  cropping.  This  judicious  restorative  of  thp 
soil  is  also  frequent  in  the  vicinity  of dnverness,  where 
the  culture  of  land  is  well  understood j and  succ^s- 
fully  practised*'  In  the  Lordship  of  Petty,  and  near 
Fort  fioorge,.  and  likewise  in  some  places  of  Strath- 
spey, my  information  leads  rac  to  Say,  that  this  spe- 
cies of  tallow  is  coming  into  repute,  and  Occasionally 
put  iit  practice  by  the  best  fanners.  , . ■ 

In  most  of  the  other  provinces  within  (lie  County,  to 
which  this  Survey  refers,  the  fallowing  of  land  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  green  crops  of  potatoes  and  turnips^ 
Every  man  in  the  county  who  has  the  least  pretension^: 
to  the  character  of  a farmer,  plants  his  potatoes  in 
drills  ;■  and  rvhocver  cultivates  turnips  in  tlie  fields, 
sows  them  in  the  same  manner.  None  but  the  poorest 
of  the  people,  and  such  as  are  most  obstinately  wedded 
to  old  prejudices,  plant  potatoes  in  beds,  unless  it  be 
in  such  land  as  catinot,  in  the  first  instance,  be  wrought 
with  the  plough.  It  would  be  cndle.ss  to  enumerate 
all  the  places,  where  the  potatoe  husbandry  is  carried 
on  in  the  greatest  perfection.  At  Fasferri,  at  Annaf, 
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at  Inverlochy,  at  Keppacti)  at  Blarour,  in  some  farms 
on  the  sides  of  Loch  Oich,  at  Fort  Augustus^  InvcF* 
moristoh^^  Glcnclg;  over  all  Urquhart)  Corrimony) 
Strathglas,  along  the  whole  coast  side;  at  Gortlcckand 
Farralinc  in  Stratheric ; in  many  parts  of  Strathnaini) 
from  Cantray  to  >the  very  source  of  the  river ; in 
Strathdearn,  Strathspey,  and  Badenoch^  and  in  many 
other  places,  the  potatoes  were  in  the  highest  luxu* 
riance,  and  in  the  best  order,  all  drilled  with  the  most 
exact  regularity. 

The  turnip*husbandry  is  Hrmly  establislicd,  and 
nearly  as  general  as  that  of  the  potatoe,  in  all  the^  dis* 
tricts.  The  latter  plant  was  the  first  introduced,  is 
the  most  useful  for  human  food,  and  still  maintains  its 
superiority ; but  the  former  is  following  close  in  its 
train,  and  bids  fair  for  being  even  its  equal,  in  claim‘d 
ing  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a nutritious 
food  for  cattle,  and  a good  preparative  to  the  ground 
for  crops  of  grain.  This  is  the  fallow  most  generally 
in  use,  over  all  the  Highlands  both. of  this  and  other 
counties,  and  a most  judicious  fallow  it  is ; well 
adapted  to  tlie  nature  of  the  soil,  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  qualities  of  their  climate. 
It  is  nut  denied,  that  both  potatoes  and  turnips  ex« 
hanst  the  ground  to  a certain  tlegrce,  while  a bare  fal- 
low only  enriches  t nevertheless,  in  a light  free  mould, 
such  as  the  soil  of  these  countries  is  found  Commonly 
to  I>e,  in  a mountainous  region,  bordering  on  a vast 
ocean,  wliere  neitlier  the  arable  ground  can  produce 
grain  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
nor  the  rainy  climate  suffer  them  to  reap  rn  safety  and 
preserve  the  grain  they  sow ; what  can  be  more  de- 
monstrative of  the  good  sense  of  the  natives,  than  the 
uncommon  attention,  which  is  now  given  tothecnl- 
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tare  of  tliesc  most  useful  plants ; while  at  the  sanve 
time,  the  ground  is  brought  into  a fine  tilth,  equal  to 
any  complete  fallow,  for  a future  crop  of  grain. 
About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  all  the  corn-coauf. 
tries  in  the  south  of  Scothmd  were  alarmed  with  tlie 
dread  of  a scarcity,  almost  equal  to  a famine  ; when 
the  humanity  of  Government  was  exercised  in  laying 
out  vast  sums  to  purchase  grain  from  abroad,  and  in 
sacrificing  tbe  revenue  arising  from  distillation  at 
home;  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  this  county 
among  the  rest,  felt  so  little,  comparatively,  of  the 
pressure  of  these  calamitous  times,  that  potatoes  were 
sent  down  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Low  Country. 
Go  on  more  and  more,  ye  brave  Highlanders!  to 
practise  your  fallow  crops ; extend  them  still  upon  a 
greater  scale,  and  spread  plenty  over  the  face  of  your 
country.  I^^ve  their  naked  fallows  to  those  countries,, 
whose  soil  is  more  sluggish  and  cohesive  than  yours ; 
let  your  fuMowiiig  be  always  a green  crop.  . 


SECT.  in. ROTATION  OP  CROPS. 

Of  all  the  signs,  which  point  out  the  progress  or 
perfection  of  agriculture  in  any  country,  there  is  none 
more  certain  than  the  rotations  which  tin*  farmers  ob- 
serve in  cropping  their  land.  If  there  be  no  regular 
changes  in  the  species  of  crop,  suited  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  soil,  the  farming  of  such  a 
place  is  in  a most  miserable  condition  ; but  if  the 
arable  ground  be  regularly  kept  in  a productive  state, 
by  judicious  rotations,  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is 
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promoted,  and  his  good  sense  rendered  apparent ; the 
benefit  of  the  landlord  is  secured  by  the  improvement 
of  his  estate  ; and  the  public  good  is  increased,  by 
rendering  the  fruits  of  the  earth  more  abundant  in  the 
means  of  supporting  mankind. 

Complaints  are  made  against  the  lower  rank  of  far* 
mers  in  every  district  of  this  county,  for  neglecting 
to  observe  any  regular  rotation.  They  seem  to  have 
no  rule  of  cropping  their  ground,  but  one ; whenever 
they  give  it  any  manure,  to  draw  out  the  strength  of 
that  manure  as  fast  as  possible,  until  the  land  be  re> 
duced  to  such  a state  of  barrenness  as  to  carry  no  mol]p 
grain  without  being  rested. 

The  most  common  rotations  in  tlie  county  of  Inveri* 
ness,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table« 
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ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  I3i 

Every  person  will  form  a judgment  of  these  rota- 
tions, according  to  the  system  which  he  has  adopted 
as  the  best  mode  of  treating  particular  kinds  of  soil. 
Among  such  a diversity  of  opinions  as  may  be  held 
on  this  point,  it  would  be  vain  in  me  to  cxiject  that 
my  decision  on  this,  or  almost  any  other  polemical 
question,  can  pass  without  animadversion  ; yet  a re- 
' gard  for  my  responsibility  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, urges  me  not  to  treat  this  part  of  the  subject 
with  neglect. 

' 1.  The  first  of  these  rotations  meets  ray  entire  ap- 
probation : there  is  no  fear  of  exhausting  such  land 
by  three  white  crops  in  eight  changes,  if  the  rent  can 
allow  it ; but  it  is  found  necessary  in  other  counties, 
where  a heavy  rent  is  demanded,  that  the  land'  be 
sooner  broke  up  from  grass  ; and  perhaps  the  sixth 
year  ought  to  be  in  pasture. 

2.  The  second  is  also  favourable  to  the  ground ; 
particularly  if  there  be  two  crops  of  hay,  which  per- 
haps may  be  the  case,  though  1 neglected  to  take  it 
down.  Would  not  the  pease  do  better  between  the 
oats  and  barley,  and  let  the  turnips  and  potatoes  stand 
by  themselves,  before  the  second  crop  of  barley  ? But 
this  proposal  is  made  with  great  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  intelligent  gentleman. who  gave  the  note. 

S.  With  equal  respect  to  tlie  opinion  of  another 
gentleman,  1 fear  he  would  need  to  give  manure  to  his 
first  crop  of  barley,  which  stands  immediately  after 
the  first  oats. 

4.  If  tire  land  be  very  strong,  perhaps  it  may  be 
able  to  bear  two  successive  crops  of  oats,  after  being 
three  years  in  grass,  provided  all  the  foggage  of  the 
hay  crops  be  consumed  on  the  ground : it  might,  ne- 
vertheless, be  as  fair  a rotation  perhaps  to  throw  the 
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crop  of  pease  betwixt  the  two  crops  of  oats,  and  to 
let  the  turnips  and  potatoes  form  a change  by  them* 
selves. 

5.  Nothing  can  be  superior  to  this  rotation. 

6.  The  remark  made  upon  No.  4,  is  equally  appU* 
cable  to  this  rotation. 

7.  May  1 venture  to  recommend  to  my  friends  in 
Badenoch,  to  substitute  some  other  crop  betwixt  their 
two  successive  crops  of  oats  ? The  climate  being  un* 
friendly  to  pease,  except  the  early  kind,  perhaps  they 
may  give  one  lot  of  their  ground  to  potatoes  alone, 
and  another  to  their  turnips,  both  of  which  they  cul- 
tivate with  great  success ; thus  substituting  potatoes 
})etween  tlieir  two  crops  of  oats,  and  having  six  changes 
in  place  of  five. 

8.  I hope  the  gentlemen  in  Lochaber,  Arasaig,  and 
Glenelg,  will  extend  their  rotation  in  the  manner  just 
now  recommended  to  their  brethren  farmers  in  Bade- 
noefa,  where  the  bounds  of  their  arable  land  will  admit 
of  doing  so.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  have 
abundance  of  green  crop.  Plenty  of  potatoes  will 
suit  well  to  plenty  of  mutton,  and  keep  them  from 
the  meal,  markets  of  the  Low  Countries ; and  plenty 
of  turnips  will  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  hay, 
and  render  their  cattle  plump  and  hearty  in  spring, 
the  season  in  which  they  formerly  used  to  fall  off  and 
die,  yielding  nothing  but  the  hide. 


SECT.  IV. CROES  COMMONLY  CVLTIVATED. 

However  gentlemen  versant  in  agriculture  mqy 
differ  in  opinion  about  the  propriety,  in  a national 
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point  of  view,  of  throwing  large  tracts  of  the  low 
country  under  grass  for  feeding  cattle  or  sheep ; yet 
that  portion  of  land  in  the  Highlands,  which  nature 
has  adapted  for  an  arable  system,  is  so  scanty,  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  this  country  must  remain 
under  grass  in  all  time  coming.  1 avow,  that  my 
own  opinion  has  always  been  in  unison  with  those  who 
contend,  that  any  number  of  acres  of  arable  ground, 
under  a judicious  rotation  of  cropping,  will  produce 
more  human  food  for  a length  of  years,  than  it  can 
possibly  do  by  being  dcpasturetl  with  any  species  of 
cattle,  during  the  same  length  of  time*  ; and  although 
at  all  times  open  to  conviction,  I have  neither  heard 
nor  read  any  thing  said  or.  written  on  this  subject, 
which  has  changed  that  opinion.  The  great  object, 
to  a person  who  has  only  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth in  view,  is  to  inquire  whether  more  people  can 
be  supported  in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other,  and 
whether  the  arable  system  or^  the  grazing  system,' 
adopted  upon  arable  ground,  will  support  the  most 
numerous  population.  On  this  single  point,  the  ques- 
tion turns;  and  it  can  only  be  determined  by  matter 
of  fact.  In  this  county  there  is  little  hazard  of  a great 
extent  of  arable  ground.being  left  in  pasture  for  a long 
time,  unless  depopulation  increase  to  a most  deplorable 
degree;  therefore  the  question  alluded  to,  shall  at  pre- 
sent be  left  at  rest.  ' ’ 

■ ' • lllf!  ' 

• A Note  by  a Gentleman  appointed  by  the  Board  to  revise  this  Re^ 
port,  before  it  went  to  the  press.  ' ■ ■ 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  a field  of  J^tveir  extent  wiS 
produce  farinaceous  food  for  a greater  number  of  men,  than  the  like 
field  will  produce  for  them  of  animal  food.”— Sir  M.  Murray,  Bart, 

^ Lanridt. 
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Tbe  parish  af  Kirkhill,  in  the  Aird,  has  more  wheat 
than  any  other  district  of  Inverness-shire.  A little  of 
that  grain  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  county- 
town,  and  adjacent  to  Ardersier,  and  also  in  Strathspey ; 
but  upon  the  whole,  wheat  does  not  seem  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  geueral  texture  of  the  soil  or  climate  of  this 
county.  * 

Under  the  article  of  rotations,  it  was  said  that  wheat 
is  sown  after  a bare  fallow,  in  which  case  the  land  is 
prepared  by  giving  it  one  ploughing  in  the  preceding 
autumn ; another  in  May,  and  two  or  three  more  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  and  harvest,  as  may  appear 
requisite  to  bring  the  land  lo  a proper  mould ; always 
taking  care  to  harrow  well  between  every  two  plough- 
ings,  and  lo  plough  every  time  in  a direction  oppo- 
site to  the  last.  Wheat  is  also  sown  upon  lea  after 
being  well  dunged.  But  there  is  so  little  of  this  grain 
cultivated  in  the  county,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  particularly  upon  the  proper  manner  of  pickling 
—to  mention  the  various  kinds  of  seed — the  proper 
season  of  sowing— the  culture  of  it  while  growing,  or 
the  harvesting. 

Mr,  M^Donell  of  Glengarry,  grows  a little  wheat 
for  his  own  family,  which  he  grinds  into  flour  by  a 
steel  mill^  _ The  late  minister  of  Kilmanivaig  culti. 
Vated  a little  wheat  every  year  during  his  life ; which 
shews  that  this  grain  will  grow  no  loss  in  the  wes- 
tern than  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
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PEASE  AND  BEANS. 

The  harvesting  of  these  crops  is  so  precarious,  that 
they  are  cultivated  in  very  few  places  within  the  bounds 
of  th  is  Survey.  Besides  tlic  early  frost  and  the  heavy 
rains  in  autumn,  to  which  the  Highlands  of  the  cou;>ty 
are  liable,  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  too  light  to  carry 
beans.  Tlie  farm  of  the  Hon.  James  Stuart,  (Jover- 
nor  of  Fort  George,  is  the  only  spot  in  all  the  county, 
where  I saw  pease  and  beans  in  the  open  field,  w hich 
were  sown  together,  and  drilled  with  all  the  regularity 
that  could  have  been  shewn  by  any  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh.  The  crop  wsis  good  but  not  luxuriant. 
Had  the  soil  strength  sufficient  to  bring  beans  to  ma- 
turity, this  mixture  and  this  mode  of  sowing,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  proper.  The  tendrils  of  the  pease 
clasp  about  the  beans;  which  keeps  them  from  lying 
on  the  ground,  increases  their  fertility,  and  prevents 
them  from  rotting. 

Tlie  beans,  by  having  more  air  at  the  root  when 
sown  in  drills  than  in  broad-cast,  have  pods  down  to 
the  ground  ; and  both  plants  become  more  luxuriant 
and  productive  by  the  accession  of  fresh  earth  from 
the  hoeings.  In  the  Aird  th(TC  are  a few  beans.  At 
Keppach,  Mr.  M‘Donald  of  Glenco  had  a most  ex- 
cellent crop" of  pease;  and  indeed  all  bis  grain  >vas 
very  superior.  At  Alx'rhaldcr,  near  Loch  Oich,  and 
in  general  east  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  except  Badenoeb,  pease  constituted  a part  of 
the  farmer’s  crop. 


* BARLETi 

In  the  lower  parts  of  this  county,  towards  the  East 
Coast,  the  farmer  ao  doubt  depends  much  on  bis  grain, 

both 
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boUj  for  tT»e  p:iynicnt  of  the  landlord’s  rent  and  for 
bis  owii  profit.  In  the  Highlupd  and  Western  dis- 
tricts, on  the  other  hand,  the  sale  of  tlie  cattle  which 
be  rears  on  his  farm,  determines  the  amount  of  his 
finances.  When  disfil'ation  goes  on  briskly,  and 
wlicn  the  barley  of  the  county  has  attained  such  ma- 
turity as  to  be  sought  after  by  the  distillers,  the  money 
rlrawn  for  that  grain  encourages  the  farmers  where  it 
grows,  to  cultivate  great  quantities. 

The  fluctuation  incident  to  the  laws  that  regulate 
distillation,  which  it  seems  cannot  be  avoided*,  not 
only  embarrasses  llic  distillers,  but  distresses  beyond 
measure  the  farmers,  whose  rent  depends  perliaps  on 
the  quantify  of  this  grain  they  had  sown.  Before  they 
can  bring  the  produce  of  a piirticular  season  to  market, 
a new  regulation  often  renders  theii  barley  unsaleable, 
or  of  little  value,  and  knocks  their  iiKlustry  to  the 
ground,  The  Scottish  farmers,  and  those  in  the 
county  of  Inverness  in  common  with  others,  have  not 
only  liad  the  unsteadiness  of  the  excise  laws  in  this 
respect  to  struggle  with';  but  a late  regulation,  which, 
although  it  docs  not  put  a stop  to  .distillation  in  the 
Highlands,  will  efTectiially  ruin  the  growers  of  barley, 
ill  that  couiVry,  by  having  fixed  the  duty  on  malt  to 
lx;  equal  on  8coUish,and  English  barley,  has  rendered 
barley  of  tlic  fonner  kind  completely  a drug,  which 
no  distiller  of  common  understanding  inquires  after, 
because  he  must  pay  the  same  duty  for  an  inferior 

* It  may  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  a grots,  thoogfa  not  an  in- 
tended, injustice,  to  the  Highlanders,  to  shut  them  out  from  the  general 
markets  of  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  unjust  to  their  soothen* neighbours, 
that  the  Highlanders  cannot  send  them  a wholesome  spirit.  Some  in- 
terested persons  have  throTTn  a film  over  the  eyes  of  men  ia  office,  who 
certainly  must  siriah  equally  well  to  a#.o-.5cr  M.  Mnrray,  Btrt. 
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^rain,  which  he  has  to  pay  for  one  much  superior. 
Altliough  my  information  on  this  degree  of  inferiority 
might  authorize  me  to  say  what  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated at ; yet  when  the  business  is  depending  before 
the  National  Legislature,  delicacy  forbids  any  more 
to  be  said  on  that  subject ; not  doubting  that  equal 
justice  will  be  done  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  and 
that  a fair  ratio  will  be  established  betwixt  the  value 
of  barley  raised  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  when 
used  in  distillation.  How  absurd  to*  suppose,  that 
grapes  or  peaches  raised  under  the  genial  rays  of  the 
sun  along  the  track  of  the  Thames,  are  not  more  en- 
riched by  the  fructifying  iniluence  of  that  all  powerful 
luminary,  than  the  crabs  and  sloes  of  the  boisterous 
climate  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  sun  fre- 
quently does  not  for  weeks  in  the  autumn  shew  his 
face!  Tlie  same  cause  must  adcct  grain  of  every 
kind,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth. 

That  species  of  the  grain,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  big  or  bear^  is  the  most  generally  sown  in  the 
county  under  consideration.  'This  kind  of  barley  ha» 
four  rows  of  grains  in  the  car,  and  two  of  these  rows. 
Lave,  for  the  most  part,  double  the  number  of  grainsr 
thart  are  in  the  other  two  rows.  A very  singular  cir,. 
cumstance  in  the  history  of  this  grain  was  reported  to 
me,  which  is,  that  though  the  best  real  barley  of  two 
rows,  that  can  be  procured,  be  sown  in  some  parts  cf 
the  county  of  Inverness ; the  produce  in  three  or  four 
years  is  not  barley  but  big,  so  much  does  it  degener8.to,^ 
in  this  climate.  This  information,  if  correct,  implies 
a presumptive  proof  that  big  is  not  a distinct  sj3ecies 
of  that  grain,  but  a degenerated  produce  of  real  barley, 
which  Nature  has  aepommodated  lo  this  northern  lati- 
tude gnd  soil.  ^ 
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AVilhout  the  smallrsf  rlisparagement  to  the  veracity 
of  the  genlleman  who  gave  this  note,  it  is  possible  the 
matter  may  resolve  itself  into  an  inaccuracy  in  mark- 
ing the  progress  of  the  experiment,  or  the  competition 
between  these  plants.  It  is  known  that  barley  requires 
a better  soil  and  climate  than  bear;  neither  is  it  so 
productive,  w hen  sown  together  in  the  same  field,  in  any 
proportion  ; nor  does  it  always  ripen  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  be  equally  fit  for  seed.  In  this  case 
the  bear  being  a hardier  grain  predo)ninates  gradually, 
until  in  a few  seasons  the  barley  will  nearly  disappear. 
Ill  every  struggle  between  plants  of  dilferent  qualities, 
we  see  that  the  baser  gets  the  mastery,  unless  the  other 
be  rescued  from  his  antagonist  by  human  industry. 

lu  the  best  and  richer  soils,  barley  thrives  tolerably 
well,  and  big  in  the  poorer;  and  in  Aomc  places  tfic 
farmers  sow  both  kinds.  The  big  raised  from  sea-ware, 
which  is  often  used  as  a manure  on  the  West  Coast,  is 
not  so  heavy  as  that  manured  by  the  dung  of  cattle : 
the  difference  of  the  quality  makes  the  latter  bring  two 
or  three  shillings  in  the  market  more  than  the  former ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reverse  takes  place  in 
some  counties  on  the  East  and  Southern  Coast  of  Scot- 
linid.  Barley  raised  from  sea-ware  ripens  earlier  than 
that  from  dung.  Perhaps  by  its  coining  sooner  thus 
info  the  market,  it  may  fetch  a Ixitter  price. 

A gentleman  in  the  A ird  got  a present  of  some  Mol- 
daadan  barley  from  a friend  of  his  for  a trial,  which 
yielded  fourteenfold,  when  thrashed  out.  No  other 
kinds  of  barley  occurred  during  the  course  of  Ihis 
Survey. 

In  some  parts  of  the  county,  which  are  by  no  means 
the  most  elevated,  nor  the  most  exposed,  it  was  asto- 
nishing to  see  barley  and  oats  growing  promiscuously 
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throughout  the  same  field,  whalcvcr  uerc  its  bounds. 
This  circumsUiiice,  Mheii  it  first  occurred,  produced 
a suspicion  that  the  ])coplc  liad  bixm  so't'oolisli  as  to 
sow  tliese  ditierent  grains  at  the  same  time,  and  in  (h« 
same  ground.  Nevertheless,  upon  maKiiig  inquiry, 
it  v\:is  found  that  these  oats  were  spontaneous,  and 
sprung  up  M'ild  in  every  barley  field  in  particular  dis- 
tricts of  the  county. 

This  was  such  an  uncommon  circumstance,  that  it 
meritcil  a minute  investigation.  After  various  inter- 
rogatories put  to  mc;n  of  observation  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  llie  facts  collected  arc  these:  uhere 
the  land  is  predisposetl  to  carry  such  oats,  let  tlic 
barley  sowu  be  ever  so  clean,  they  will  spring  up 
amongst  it,  and  even  among  otlicroats:  though  (hey 
are  more  discernible  when  rising  in  the  barley  field. 
After  a fallow  with  potatoes  or  turnips,  they  will  make 
♦heir  apjK'arance  in  the  succeeding  crop  of  barh'v. 
Nay,  one  gentleman,  whose  veracity  u;  niiqiiestion- 
able,  (old  me  that  he  has  seen  a field  infesled  with 
this  oat,  which,  after  Ix'ing  completely  fallowed  witli 
a cropof  potatoes,  had  been  laid  down  with  barley  and 
grass-sc(xls.  Tlie  next  two  years  a hay-crop  was  cut  i« 
duly,  before  (lie  oats  which  forced  tlieir  way  had  time 
to  rijien ; and  yet  whenever  that  held  was  ploiiglieJ 
after  these  rcpeatixl  dressings  and  the  two  crops  of  liay, 
the  latent  six-xls  of  (he  wild  oats  rose  witii  (he  next 
crop;  in  this  event,  that  oat  must  lie  dormant  in  the 
earth  in  certain  cases,  and  retain  its  vegetative  power 
during  the  period  of  its  inaction. 

Tins  innate  power  of  plants,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  not  peculiar  to  tlie  wild  oat  of  Jnverness-shire. 
■\V'c  find  that  broom  and  furze,  after  attaining  to  a 
ccrluiu  age,  wither  and  die  so  completely,  that  not  a 
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vesfije  of  eifhcr  is  to  be  seen  above  ground.  Thougb 
the  field  should  remain  forty  years  or  more  in  tills 
state,  entirely  free  from  broom  or  furze,  yet  the  mo- 
ment it  is  ploughed,  the  latent  seerls  shew  a teiMlency 
to  spring,  and  the  first  season  thereafter,  in  which  they 
arc  not  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  plough,  the 
whole  field  is  covered  by  these  plants.  Drain  a field 
of  sour  moist  ground,  extirpate  all  the  rushes  and 
' sprits,  cultivate,  manure,  and  dress  and  give  it  a coat 
of  the  finest  and  sweetest  grasses  : keep  it  in  this  im- 
proved state  for  a term  of  years,  without  a rush  or 
any  otlier  aquatic  to  be  seen ; yet  no  sooner  is  the  \ 

field  sufi’cTcd  to  return  to  its  former  state  of  moistness, 
than  the  former  aquatic  grasses  spring  up.  Nay,  in- 
troduce water  so  as  to  become  in  some  degree  stagnant 
upon  any  field  where  a single  rush  had  never  been  seen 
to  grow,  no  sooner  is  the  water  allowed  to  remain  ore 
its  surface,  than  rushes  and  sprits  grow  where  they 
never  had  growir  before,  and  where  no  man  had  sowu 
their  seed.  Spread  some  lime  or  marl  on  a spot  of  the 
most  barren  ground,  if  it  have  any  soil  at  all,  and  on 
the  second  or  third  season  thereafter,  a beautiful  spring 
of  daisies,  white  clover,  and  other  sweet  grasses,  will 
cover  the  surface,  where  no  daisy  or  clover  had  ever 
been  seen.  In  the  Highland  shealings,  to  which  the 
people  move  their  cattle  every  summer,  at  the  distance  ' 
of  many  miles  from  the  homestead,  we  find  nettles 
and  other  rank  weeds  growing  where  the  cattle  are  ac- 
customed to  lie  at  night,  while  not  a vestige  of  these 
weeds  is  to  be  found  within  many  miles  of  the  place. 

To  account  for  these  appearances  may  not  be  easy, 
without  supposing  that  the  seeds  of  plants  lie  dormant 
in  the  earth  for  any  length  of  time,  until  they  meet 
with  the  exposure  and  other  circumstances,  which  are 
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congenial  to  their  nature  and  favourable  to  Uieir  veox*- 
tation.  May  not  wildcats  be  of  this  class?  At  one 
period  every  kind  of  grain  we  have  grew  wild  in  the 
fields,  however  much  they  may  have  ixam  improved 
by  human  intelligeiice  and  industry. 

Tliis  oat  comes  soon  to  maturity,  and  most  of  the 
grains  fall  off  before  the  barley,  willi  which  it  is  mixed, 
is  ripe.  The  grains  drop  in  the  same  orrler  as  in  all 
other  oats  when  too  ripe,  beginning  at  tlie  crown,  and 
descending  gradually  downward  to  (he  bottom  of  the 
ear.  It  has  been  suggested  to  a gentleman  in  that 
country,  that  trial  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best  grain 
on.ears  of  this  kind  of  oat,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
early  ripe  and  so  well  adapted  to  (he  climate,  and  to 
sow  these  in  a field  separately,  or  to  improve  them  for 
a season  or  two  in  a garden,  in  order  more  fully  to  dis- 
cover the  value  of  this  kind  of  grain,  and  to  asc  r-* 
lain  witli  accuracy  how  long  it  requires  in  ripening, 
and  its  other  qualities.  To  procure  an  oat  that 
would  ri[)en  as  early  as  barley,  would  be  a great  dis- 
covery in  a backward  climate*. 

The  season  of  sowing  barley  in  some  places  of  the 
county  of  Invemi-ss,  is  from  the  beginning  of  April 
to  the  tenth  of  May ; but  the  most  common  seed-time 
is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 
Some  years  ago,  tlic  common  tenants  used  to  sow  their 
barley  much  later;  but  now  they  are  so  convinced  of 
the  benefit  of  early  sowing,  that  (heir  barley,  and 
indeed  all  their  grain,  is  committed  to  the  soil  much 


• George  Dempjter,  Esq.  of  Dunichen,  had  heard  somethinif  of  ai> 
early  o.it,  wiiich  had  been  discovered  in  the  vallics  of  the  Gr-amjiiatis, 
and  desired  me  to  make  tlie  necessary  inquiry.  Perhaps  itinavhrsc 
keen  lUj  tat.  1 beard  of  ju>  other  species,  which  was  earlier  than  ^ominuu. 
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earlier  than  formerly.  In  the  island  of  Tircc*,  (he 
inhabitants  sow  their  barley  in  June,  and  reap  it  in 
six  wwks  tliercafter.  In  Callart,  and  other  places  on 
the  sides  of  Loch  I^even,  the  barley' is  reaped,  and 
tlinishwl,  and  ground  into  meal,  frequently  by  the  12th 
of  August. 

In  choosing  barley  for  s<*erl,  particular  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  avoid  (hat  which  is  shrivelled  in  the 
rind,  becaust;  it  was  cut  down  before  it  had  been  fully 
riix*.  That  which  is  black  or  mouldy  on  the  end  of 
the  grain,  had  been  lodged  on  the  ground  by  higli 
winds  and  heavy  rains,  or  had  lain  long  in  the  shock 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  (he  weather.  That  wlricli 
is  of  a brown  colour,  has  very  probably  been  heated 
in  the  slack,  by  its  bmng  collcctetl  too  soon  .It  is  easy 
to  discover  if  it  has  a mixture  of  other  seeds,  or  even 
‘perhaps  varieties  of  the  same.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
ilamagcd  barley  ought  to  Ik*  rejected  for  seed.  Round 
plump  Jaarley,  of  a bright  glossy  yellow  colour  and 
smooth  husk,  is  always  the  best  for  every  purpose, 
livery  man,  by  a little  attention,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  i>rescrve  his  grain  from  being  adulteratetl  : it  is 
only  necessary  to  pick  some  of  the  most  beautiful  cars, 
to  rub  out  the  grain  of  these  by  the  hand,  and  to  sow 
them  in  a separate  place.  The  increase  will  soon  cover 
an  acre.  By  this  time  the  process  is  tinished  until  he 
require  to  begin  anew.  A careful  fanner,  whose  atten- 
tion nothing  escapes,  will  not  grudge  the  diligence  re- 
quired in  this  matter,  that  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  benefit  resulting  from  it,  which  is  no  lc*ss  in  fact. 


• I'his  Island  was  the  glebe,  or  church  Yaody  which  had  been  allotted 
to  the  monastery  of  1-cf'lum-kill,  from  which  circumstance  it  receired 
the  name  by  which  it  lias  ever  uAce  been  kaowa—/^/  J, 
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than  the  invention  of  a new,  or  the  renovation  of  an 
bid  species  of  grain  more  suitable  to  his  farm  and  to 
his  taste.  , 

It  would  be  a good  custom,  to  steep  not  only  wheat 
but  every  other  grain : in  that  case,  ail  the  weak  grains 
would  swim  on  the  top  and  might  be  skimmed  off.  In  a 
dry  Mav,  barley  which  is  steepetl,  will  vegetate  more 
equally,  and  strike  root  sooner  than  otherways; 
which  is  of  great  consequence  in  most  kinds  of  soils 
and  seasons. 


OATS. 

Of  all  the  grains  sown  in  the  Highlands,  this  is  hy 
far  the  most  abundant.  It  covers  more  surface  every 
harvest  tlian  all  the  other  kinds  put  together,  There 
are  also  more  VaritMics  of  this  grain  than  of  any  other 
sown  in  the  county.  The  most  prevalent  is  what  ia 
called  the  old  Scots,  or  Polish  oat.  The  next  kind 
which  is  hi.),hcst  in  t“s1ecm,  is  the  Blainslcy,  a smaller 
grain,  but  somewhat  earlier  than  the  former.  The  red 
oat,  which  lias  got  this  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
husk,  and  tliat  called  the  potatoe-oat,  are  the  most 
profitable  in  strong  soils,  and  yield  more  meal  from 
the  boll  tlian  any  other  kind  ; but  they  require  land 
that  has  a good  body,  and  is  in  high  order,  which 
disqualify  them  from  becoming  general  in  this  county, 
wlie.rc  a great  proportion  of  the  soil  is  naturally  poor, 
and  still  more  of  it  badly  managed.  In  one  plaoe 
there  occurred  an  instance  of  Russian  oats,  which 
have  (he  qitality  of  not  requiring  to  be  sown  before  the 
month  of  April.  There  was  another  instance  of  what 
is  called  Montgomery  oats,  and  also  of  Essex  oats. 

It  is  a custom  in  all  countries,  to  denominate  grains 
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after  the  place  from  which  they  are  impmfed  into  anjr 
particular  district;  even  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
from  the  nearest  county,  or  only  from  a dilFercnt  pro- 
vince of  the  same  county.  This  custom  prevails  so 
much  in  giving  names  to  oats,  that  there  frequently  are 
several  distinctions  while  there  is  no  real  diflcrence. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a good  practice  to  change  the  seed 
frequently,  let  the  name  be  what  it  will,  because  every 
kind  of  grain  degenerates  in  the  quality,  when  it  is 
sown  for  several  years  in  the  same  soil. 

It  is  a pleasing  presage  of  the  future  experiments 
and  efforts  to  be  expected  from  the  most  spirited  far- 
mers of  this  county,  in  order  to  rouse  their  countrymen 
from  a lethargic  indolence,  that  they  appear  so  zealous 
to  introduce  every  kind  of  grain,  which  is  thought  to 
be  suited  to  the  climate,  and  in  any  respect  preferable 
to  the  kinds  in  common  use. 

The  common  class  of  tenants,  who  never  think  of 
changing  the  seed  of  their  grain,  particularly  of  the 
oats,  but  continue  for  a succe-ssion  of  years  to  sow 
ihe  produce  of  their  own  farms,  have  universally  a 
grey-bcarded  or  black  oat,  little  better  than  the  seed  of 
good  rye-grass.  This  base  grain  is  so  universal,  that 
there  is  no  district  of  the  county  without  great  quan- 
tities of  it.  The  bciirds  are  so  long,  that  almost  the 
same  bulk  sticks  to  a man’s  fingers  on  the  outside,  as 
he  holds  within  his  grasp : the  grain  is  so  light,  that 
■it  will  not  shed  on  the  ground,  when  ripe,  by  the 
most  violent  wind.  The  produce  is  so  poor,  that  it 
frequently  takes  two  bolls  of  the  gtiiin  to  make  one 
boll,  or  eight  stones  of  Dutch  weight,  of  meal. 

Such  a tendency  have  all  oats  to  degenerate  in  this 
climate,  that  the  very  best  of  these  kinds  above-men- 
tioned, if  so'wn  three  years  in  the  .same  place  in  the 
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Highland  districts,  will  for  the  most  part  assume  this 
grey  or  black  appearance,  and^cquire  the  base  quali- 
ties by  which  that  oat  is  distinguished. 

Such  a conirouling  power  has  Nature  over  all  her 
productions,  Imth  animal  and  vegetable,  that  in  a 
shorttime  they  are  naturalized  to  the  climate,  and  ac- 
quire qualities  suited  to  their  situation.  It  might  be 
easily  shewn  by  an  appeal  to  natural  history,  that  the 
climate  has  a great,  thougli  a gradual,  influence  over 
plants,  over  Ireasts,  and  even  over  the  human  species, 
ill  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hence  the  amazing  varieties 
we  heluild  in  the  same  species.  This  is  slightingly 
called  by  soiim-  writers,  the  sportivenoss  of  Nature, 
wiienns  it  is  plainly  the  benignity  of  Providence,  in 
accoimiiodating  the  ilitTerent  species  of  tiie  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  to  the  situation  in  which  they  ar^ 
placed. 

The  season  of  sowing  begins  on  the  East  Coast  in 
the  month  of  February,  if  the  weather  be  mild;  in 
many  parts  of  the  county  it  is  general  in  March ; but 
with  those  who  live  in  high  situations,  and  are  at- 
tached to  old  customs,  the  oats  are  seldom  committe4 
to  the  soil  before  April.  This  obstinate  adherence  to 
late  sowing  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  wearing  off* 
The  good  effects  of  putting  tlie  seed  into  the  ground  as 
tarly  as  the  season  will  permit,  arc  so  evident,  in  a 
dimalc  where  the  harvests  are  stormy  ; and  the  benefit 
thereby  derived  by  judicious  farmers  so  apparent, 
that  the  most  old-fasliioned  tenants  are  beginning  to 
suspect  their  own  late  sowing  is  a bad  practice;  and 
that  the  practice  of  those  bids  fairest  for  saving  the 
crop,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  who  eagerly 
catch  the  very  first  opportunity  which  the  weather  will 
cUow,  of  sowing  the  grain. 
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Oa<s  arc  siioli  a hardy  ^raiiij<liat  no  decree  of*  co 
io  which  (he  cliniafe  of  Inverness  is  lialde,  will  do  any 
harm  by  early  sowing,  ])royided  (he  earth  b<!  dry 
when  (he  seed  is  cas(  in(o  it;  unless  wet  weather  were 
to  suca'ed  (he  sowing,  and  a severe  frost  set  in  at  (lie 
very  time  (he  germ  is  bursting  (he  husk,  after  the  land 
had  been  thus  drenched  with  rain  : and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  adverse  incidents  w ill  coincide  but  seldom. 
The  hazard  to  be  dreaded  is  little,  while  (he  Ix'iicfit  to 
be  derived  is  great,  llow  gnsit  (he  Ix'nefit,  to  enjoy 
the  most  genial  part  of , (he  summer  to  bring  the  crop 
to  full  maturity,  which  enhances  the  value  of  the 
grain ; to  have  a long  day  and  (he  chance  of  favour- 
able weather  to  cut  down  the  crop,  before  the  equinox; 
and  to  have  it  soon  collected  in  good  condition,  and 
laid  up  in  safety  I wliile,  on  (he  other  hand,  late  sow- 
ing occasions  (he  risk  of  having  it  exposed  in  harvest 
for  weeks  together  in  (he  fields  under  rotting  rains, 
until  every  sheaf  be  grown  together. 

The  summer  is  so  short  in  (his  northern  latitude, 
and  the  season  so  variable  in  onr  insular  situation, 
that  the  period  destined  for  bringing  annual  plants  to 
maturity,  must  upon  the  whole  be  considered  as  very 
limited.  Every  wise  mail  should  be  taught  by  this 
imperious  consideration,  to  begin  as  early  as  possible 
to  these  labours,  on  which  the  fruits  of  the  whole  year 
dejicnd  ; and  to  prosecute  with  unreinitted  industry 
the  means  of  providing  maintenance  for  himself  and 
others.  Were  a sloven  to  reflect,  that  the  misim- 
provement  of  a day  in  the  operations  of  agriculture  at 
this  critical  season  might  produce  a loss,  by  which  a 
human  being  had  a chance  of  being  starved  in  case  of 
a scarcity  of  bread ; — were  he  to  foresee,  that  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  especially  in  the  business  of  a farmer, 
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there  arc  precious  opportunities,  which,  being  ne> 
gleet ed,  may  never  return,  he  certainly  would  hestix 
himself,  unless  he  was  willing  to  be  accounted  a mere 
cuinberer  of  the  ground,  and  dead  to  every  sense  of 
duty  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  If  a farmer 
shall  ever  exert  his  activity,  this  must  be  done  at  the 
season  of  sowing,  because  upon  that  very  much  dc« 
pends  the  season  of  reaping. 

To  fix  a precise  day  for  beginning  to  sow  any  kind 
of  grain,  is  perhaps  tlie  most  absurd  of  all  absurdities. 
The  seasons  are  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  our  cli-> 
mate,  that  what  might  be  done  in  February  in  one  year^ 
can  hardly  be  done  in  March  in  another.  A wise  man 
will  therefore  regulate  his  sowing  aitd  all  his  opera* 
tions,  by  tlie  state  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  efiecta 
he  sees  the  weather  have  on  various  tilings  around  him. 
His  signs  in  ditferent  respects  are  the  budding  or  folia* 
tion  of  certain  trees,  tiie  springing  of  certain  grasses, 
or  other  plants,  the  appearance  of  certain  birds,  or 
tlie  retreat  of  others  to  their  sumnuT  residence.  Every 
gardener  forms  a calendar  of  the  weather  for  himself  an* 
nualiy,  by  what  he  sees  coming  on  in  his  garden;  so 
should  a farmer  by  acoursc  of  exjierienccor  by  informa* 
niation,  distinguisli  t!ic  proper  time  of  jierforming  the 
particnlaroperations  of  agriculture ; not  by  having  rc> 
ewirse  to  a precise  day  of  it  certain  month,  but  by  a re* 
A'rence  to  certain  natural  ap(K'arances,  which  ii|dic:ite 
the  clemency  of  particular  seasons,  or  the  contrary. 

Another  point  in  which  fanners  of  experience  and  ~ 
observation  are  not  perfectly  agreed,  is,  whether  the 
sowing  oiiglit  to  be  tliick  or  thin.  Soiue  very  sensible 
men  say,  that  plenty  cf  seed  ought  to  be  given  to  soil 
in  good  order ; and  the  richet  the  ground,  the  more 
able  it  is  to  pro<4ucc  a plentiful  increase;  whereas  poor 
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land  will  yield  but  a smalF  return,  whatever  quantify* 
of  seed  is  thrown  into  it.  This  reasoning  is  more  spe- 
cious than  just.  Yet  to  be  dogmatical  in  deciding 
this  or  any  other  question,  is  not  my  intention.  While 
respect  to  the  directions  of  the  Honourable  Board  in* 
duces  me  to  give  an  opinion,  the  deference  due  to  the 
public,  prevents  my  giving  that  opinion  with  a dicta- 
torial air ; being  conscious  that  every  opinion  of  mine 
is  to  be  reviewed  by  persons  more  adequate  to  the  de- 
cision of  dubious  points  than  myself.  In  rich  soil, 
or  (which  is  nearly  the  same  thing' in  the  present  point 
of  view),  in  land  that  is  in  high  order,  it  is  always 
found,  that  the  seeds  stock  when  not  sown  too  closely 
together,  and  that  one  grain  sends  up  several  stalks  ; 
that  the  cars  have  more  air  and  room  to  come  to  full 
maturity;  that  the  grain  is  plump  and  heavy;  and 
that  the  crop  in  these  circumstances  has  the  best  chance 
not  to  lodge  and  rot ; whicli  facts  are  all  in  favour 
of  sowing  such  land  thhi.  Whereas  on  the  other  hand, 
if  poor  land  be  sown  thin,  the  weeds  and  couch-grass 
will  overspread  the  surface,  and  occupy  the  place  of 
Corn . 

The  reaping  season  depends  in  a great  measure  otj 
the  season  of  sowing.  While  those  fanners,  who  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  committing  the  seed  to  the 
ground,  can  reap  in  the  latter  end  of  August  or  early 
in  September;  others,  who  are  indolent  in  spring,  are 
thrown  some  weeks  later  in  harvesting  their  crop ; and 
when  the  latter  end  of  autumn  is  unfavourable,  the 
crop  is  not  wholly'  coUeefed  before  the  approach  of 
winter.  By  my  notes  it  appears,  that  the  harvest  is 
gi'neral  in  this  county  during  the  mouth  of  September, 
and  for  the  most  part  finishi'd  in  October. 

The  reapers  arc  either  men  or  woracU)  as  they 
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can  be  got ; in  some  cases  they  are  hired  by  the  day ; 
but  commonly  for  tlie  reaping  season.  In  this  county 
the  grain  is  cut  low  and  clean,  which  laudable  prac- 
tice was  perhaps  taught  by  necessity,  and  still  must 
continue,  wherever  the  old  style  of  forming  remains. 
The  summer  grass  in  most  places  can  support  more 
cattle  than  the  winter  provender : hence  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  collect  all  the  straw  and  hay  in 
their  power,  to  keep  their  cows  and  horses  from  dying 
of  want. 

The  corns  are  set  up  to  dry  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  other  countries.  The  description  of  a shock  (pro- 
vincially  a stook)  and  of  a common  stack,  is  altoge- 
ther unnecessary.  When  the  harvest  is  very  unfa- 
Tourable,  the  Highlanders  in  general  haveacuston) 
of  setting  up  their  corn,  particularly  their  oats,  in 
single  sheaves,  called  gaits.  This  is  done  by  tying  the 
sheaf  loosely  near  the  top ; ^thcii  by  opening  out  the 
straw  in  a conical  form ; and  histly,  by  setting  the 
sheaf  on  its  butt  end.  The  season  is  so  rainy  in  most 
places  of  the  Highlands  of  Inverness-shire,  that  by 
this  method  alone  of  winning  tlieir  grain,  the  inhabi- 
tants find  it  practicable  to  save  the  crop  ; and  even  if 
tile  shocks  have  stood  long  under  rain,  the  sheaves 
must  be  separated,  and  made  into  gaits  before  they 
can  be  safely  put  into  a stack  or  barn. 


FLAX. 

Although  there  is  no  other  plant  cultivated  by  the 
Scottish  farmers,  which  will  ultimately  make  a greater 
return  than  flax,  yet  the  culture  of  it  is  very  limited 
in  the  county  of  Inverness.  The  shortness  of  the  sum- 
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1D6T,  the  unsettled  nature  of  ihe  weather,  and  the  va- 
riety of  the  successive  attentions  which  this  plant  re- 
quires, deter  the  inhabitants  from  attempting  its  cul- 
tivation, seeing  that  all  their  care  and  all  their  labour 
is  occupied,  at  that  critical  season,  in  sowing  their  corns. 
The  Highlands  of  Scotland  arc  never  to  be  enriched 
by  the  manufacture  of  flax  raised  in  the  country. 
Their  source  of  wealtli,  in  this  line,  is  the  spinning  of 
wool ; and  to  this  brancti  of  their  national  manufac- 
ture, which  might  be  rendered  so  lucrative,  every 
man  who  has  the  opportunity,  ought  to  advise  the 
inhabitants ; and  every  man  who  has  it  in  his  power, 
especially  every  patriotic  landlord,  ought  to  solicit, 
ought  to  urge,  ought  to  encourage  them  to  begin. 

After  travelling  a great  many  miles,  and  making  the 
^ most  minute  inquiry  in  the  course  of  this  Survey,  re- 
lative to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  hardly  one  instance 
of  its  cultivation  occurred  in  all  the  districts  on  the 
West  Coast,  in  Lochaber,  Strathlochy,  Glenspian, 
the  sides  of  Locharkaig  or  Lochgarry,  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus, Glcnmoriston,  both  sides  of  Loch  Ness,  Strath- 
eric,  and  several  other  large  tracts  of  country. 

Jn  Urquhart  the  answer  was,  very  little  lint.  In 
the  Aird  the  culture  of  it  is  general ; but  only  in  small 
patclies,  which  every  little  farmer  sows  for  the  use  of 
his  own  family.  In  the  neighbourhooil  of  tlie  county- 
town,  very  little  is  raised  ; ncitlier  have  the  people  a 
mill  to  dress  the  little  that  is  cultivated.  Ardersier  is 
the  only  place  where  the  quantify  is  worthy  of  notice; 
which  is  the  farm  of  Mr.  Macphersoii,  a gentleman 
who  pays  considerable  attention  to  this  plant,  and  in- 
deed to  every  part  of  good  husbandry  suited  to  that 
climate.  The  returns  from  flax  on  his  farm  shall  be 
> taken 
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taken  notice  of  uinlor  another  article.  In  exploring 
^ratlmairn,  Stratiulearn,  and  Strathsiiey,  very  littlw, 
occurred.  ‘ 

In  Badenoch,  though  a higher  country  than  the  last 
of  these,  there  was  more  flax  sown.  The  climate  here 
is  equally  unpropitious  as  in  many  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts, but  the  soil  is  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  lint, 
as  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  chapter 
on  soils.  Two  mills  for  dressing  flax  have  been  lately 
built  in  that  country  ; the  one  on  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s 
property ; the  other  on  that  of  Colonel  Maepherson  of 
Cluny.  The  people  of  every  otluT  district  where  lint 
is  raised,  dress  it  with  the  hand.  This  process  is  simple 
but  tedious.  After  it  is  has  been  duly  watered  and 
dried,  the  sheaves  are  formed  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man’s  leg,  and  beat  with  mallets  on  a smooth  stoiic^ 
to  separate  the  reed  from  the  rind.  The!i  it  is  sepa- 
rated into  handfuls,  such  as  a {)crsun  can  easily  grasp; 
and  with  a wooden  intrnment,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
hedge-bill  or  Iarg<!  knife,  in  the  right  hand,  and  hold- 
ing the  lint  in  the  left,  over  the  end  of  a small  perpen- 
dicular board  s<‘t  iirmly  in  a sole,  which  is  holddown 
by  tile  tool,  and  about  three  feet  high,  the  lint  is 
scutched  or  whipped,  with  the  woodaii  instrument^ 
turning  one  end  of  the  lint  after  another  to  the  stroke, 
and  turning  the  inside  out,  as  appears  necessary,  until 
the  riiid  be  completely  st;parated. 

The  great  obje'ction  in  Badenoch  to  the  culture  of 
flax  is,  that  liefore  the  crop  is  ripe,  the  season  is  so 
far  spent  that  the  wafer  has  become  too  cold  to  have  it 
wafererl  in  time  for  the  future  operations  in  preparing 
it  for  the  mill.  In  answer  to  this,  they  were  then  ad- 
vised (and  for  the  information  of  the  district  at  large, 
•or  others  in  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  here  repeated) 
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to  stack  up  tbeir  flax  in  tl»e  same  way  as  is  done  witli 
corn,  'wliencver  it  is  fit  for  bcinw  put  together,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  season  it  grew,  and  to  water  it  early 
the  ensuing  summer ; which  would  not  only  remove 
the  obstacle  complained  of,  but  allow  the  growers  of 
that  ])lant  more  of  their  time  for  executing  the  other 
parts  of  their  harvest  work,  in  that  precarious  climate, 
and  afford  the  most  mitritiwrs  food  for  milch  cows  inr 
spring,  from  the  husks  and  seed. 

The  signs  by  which  good  lint  scetl  maybe  distin- 
guished, the  marks  of  the  crop  being  ripe,  of  its 
being  fully  watered,  and  w hen  it  ought  to  be  taken  up 
from  the  field  where  it  is  spread,  and  some  other  mat- 
ters relative  to  this  plant,  are  taken  flown  minutely  in 
tbe  Survey  of  the  county  of  Perth  : bnt  the  cultna'  of 
it  in  the  eounty  of  Inverness  is  so  limitctl,  that  it 
seems  at  present  unnecessary  to  Iw  more  particidar. 

The  Board  of  Tm;  itces  for  Encouraging  Eishcries 
an  d Manufactwres  give  in  that  country  a j)rcniium  of 
SOs.  the  acre,  provided  fifteen  stones  of  clean  lijit  be 
raised  on  that  extent  of  land.  It  is  tlrmight  that  the 
stimulus  would  be  more  powerful,  if  the  premiums 
trere  progressive  to  every  quantify  more  than  fifteen  ' 
stones  from  the  acre. 


POT  A Tors, 

This  useful  root  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  tho 
management  of  if  is  well  understood,  by  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this,  county . Their  soil,  being  in  general 
a free  light  mould,  is  calculated,  when  diligently  at- 
tended to  and  plentifully  manured,  to  make  the  most 
ample  returns.  By  the  quantity  which  appi'arcd  iu 
ihe  fields  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  and  the  care  with 
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which  Ihc  potatot-s  had  lx*cn  traiiU'd  to  such  a degree 
of  luxuriance,  there  is  litile  doul)t  fliat  this  plant 
alone,  dressed  in  the  various  ways  used  in  that  coun- 
try, would  support  all  the  inhabitants  at  least  during 
eight  months  in  the  year,  witli  very  little  assistance 
from  grain. 

In  every  district,  the  potatoes,  when  put  into  stublde 
land,  are  drilled  with  the  plough,  both  in  planting  and 
cleaning,  wherever  a plough  can  go.  Where  new 
land  is  to  be  brouglit  into  cultivation,  or  where  the 
surface  is  broken  with  rocks  and  large  stones,  or  the 
ground  wet,  they  have  recourse  to  the  spade,  and  plant 
the  potatoes  in  what  are  called  la:'y-beds. 

Every  householder,  from  the  iiighest  to  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  people,  has  potatoes  for  his  family ; and 
the  indiLstry  with  wliieli  the  poorest  of  them  make  up 
their  little  composts,  waiting  the  season  of  planting 
their  potatoes,  is  pleasant  to  behold.  On  the  West 
Coast,  the  sea-ware  is  collected  with  the  most  careful 
industry;  and  in  the  inland  districts,  ferns  and  othef 
weeds  are  us*;d  for  that  purpose. 

The  curl  is  a dis*'asc  iinrdly  known  in  this  county  ; 
which  leads  to  an  opinion,  that  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  those  countries  where  it  pre- 
vails. 

Various  kinds  of  eating  potatoes  are  cultivated  ; but 
»of  all  these,  the  kidney  seems  to  be  in  highest  esti- 
mation, by  reason  of  its  being  whiter,  more  free,  and 
farinaceous,  than  any  other  species.  Yams  for  cattle 
are  alw  planted  by  tlie  most  experienced  improvers. 
The  returns  of  drilled  potatoes,  well  certified,  are  so 
great  after  the  bolf  or  by  the  acre,  that  if  these  were 
taken  down  in  this  Report,  it  would  only  afford  a pre- 
tence of  cavil,  to  persons,  who  are  conscious  that  they 
- ■ are 
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are  unsuccessful  in  reaping  such  great  returns  them- 
selves. 

Tlic  early  frosts  frequentiy  hurt  both  ])o(atocs  ami 
flax,  and  all  the  corn  crops  in  this  high  latitude  and 
rainy  climab*,  which  is  so  ilablc  to  mildews. 

Tlio  haulm  of  this  plant  is  extremely  delicate,  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  injured  by  tlicse  causes,  in  which 
case  the  growth  of  the  root  is  retarded  ; against  which 
injury  tlrcrc  is  no  remedy  ; and  if  the  frost  shall  jKiie- 
trate  the  soil  before  tlie  potatoes  an;  dug  up,  or  reach 
them  when  pitted  in  the  fields,  they  assume  a mouldy 
appearance,  as  if  they  were  overspread  with  hoar  frost. 

In  this  event  nothing  will  recover  them  but  immersion 
for  an  hour  in  cold  water.  If,  however,  they  liad 
lain  so  long  under  the  fro*t  as  to  liecorae  soft  to  the 
touch,  they  are  rendenxl  entirely  useless.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  frost  injnn>s  this  roof,  ought  to  teiich 
larmcrs  to  guard  with  the  strictest  vigilance  against  the 
danger,  and  to  save  their  potatoes,  even  at  the  risk  of 
leaving  their  corns  a little  longer  in  the  fields,  which 
are  not  so  easily  injured  by  the  same  cause. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  duly  sensible  of  the 
value  of  this  precious  roof.  A gentleman  of  the  best 
information,  and  of  the  most  unquestionable  veracity, 

. said,  that  so  far  ns  he  knew,  the  old  potatixjs  were  not 
all  consumed  before  the  new  came  in  season.  Under 
no  other  crop  known  in  this  country,  will  the  produce 
of  any  given  extent  of  land  afford  nourishment  for  so 
manymonths.  It  grows  in  the  poorest  soil,  and  iseasily 
and  readily  rendered  fit  for  the  tabic.  Its  value  to  the 
Highlands  of  .Scotland,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  be- 
yond all  calculation ; yet  it  may  he  made  still  more 
valuable,  as  a mean  of  reclaiming  improvable  hind, 
whieh  at  pfesent  lies  waste  in  every  district  compre* 
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liemlptl  within  the  hounds  of  lliis  Survey.  None  but 
tlie_poor  imvc  liillicrto  taken  the  froulde  of  planting 
potatoes  in  ground  which  li ad  never  bwn  cultivated  ; 
and  IK)  (loul)t  these  do  so  only  from  necissity ; hut 
Avheii  persons  of  more  substance,  particularly  proprie- 
tors, shall  turn  tlieir  attention  in  good  earnest  to  this 
matter,  tliey  can  in  no  other  way  reclaim  more  land  at 
the  same  expense.  Wore  these  to  leave  under  sown 
grass  some  of  tlie  fine  fields  wliere  they  have  hitherto 
drilled  their  potatoes,  and  lay  the  dung  on  a piece  of 
waste  land,  and  hire  the  needy,  who  could  easily  be 
procured,  to  ])lant  w ith  the  spade,  tlic  produce  of  the 
first  year  would  ])ay  all  the  labmir,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  their  property  would  in  due  time  be  rendered 
fit  for  other  crops,  besides  giving  work  and  wages  to 
})oor  jieople.  Tliis  inode  is  tlic  cheapest,  to  persons 
who  are  such  accurate  calculators,  or  so  economical, 
ns  to  wish  for  an  immediate  return  for  their  money; 
y«  t if  is  to  be  hojjed  that  not  a few  will  prefer  trench- 
ing their  ground  at  the  projMT  depth,  to  let  (he  plough 
puss  with  ease,  after  having  thrown  all  the  larger  field 
atom's  on  tlie  surface,  in  which  situation  they  are 
ready  to  l>e  carried  oiT,  at  the  intervals  to  be  spared 
^Voni  more  pressing  work,  or  during  tlie  winter,  when 
litdt*  or  nothing  else  can  Ik*  done.  Land  planted  with 
potatoes,  after  being  trenched  in  this  manner,  is  cora- 
ph'tely  rcclaimetl  at  once;  and  all  the  future  crops  may 
■be  fairly  stated  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 

The  manner  in  wliich  |x>ta(ots  may  be  pitted  with 
greafi*st  safety;  tlie  best  mode  of  planting  them  in 
drills  or  in  beds ; (he  prongs  by  which  they  are  raised 
■from  the  small  st't'd lings  in  the  plumbs;  their  history; 
how  they  may  be  made  into  the  finest  starch  ; distilled 
into  a strong  spirit,  or  baked  into  bread ; it  appears 
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io  lie  unnecessary  to  enlp.ra:c  ujKin  : — these  and  some 
other  remarks  are  taken  down  itv  the  {*urvey  of  Perth* 
shire.  Were  tlieir  usefulness,  as  a mean  of  Subject- 
ing to  flm  operations  of  agriculture, 'land,  which  at 
. present  is  of  iitth'  value.  e<|ually  well  understood,  and 
as  steadily  pursued,  as  their  benefit  is  frit  in  maintain* 
insj  the  iuiiabifants,  and  afiordinw  a wholc*sonic  sub- 
stitute for  bread  corn  ; all  tlxdr  other  qualities  would 
«oon  be  universally  kno'.vn. 


TURSri’S. 

The  sowing  of  turnips  is  not  near  so  frequent  as  tlie 
•planting  of  potatoes.  Necessity  or  self-preservation, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  motives,  dictated  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter;  whereas  convenience,  in  a great 
measure,  sugg<st<'d  the  utility  of  the  former.  There  is 
hardly  a garden  where  turnips  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
season ; but  their  appearance  in  the  fields  are  by  no 
means  general . Kvery  person,  who  wishes  to  be  thought 
mi  improver  of  land,  sows  1(^  or  more  of  field  turnips. 
Upon  the  East  Coast  of  the  county,  from  the  Aird  to 
Fort  George,  the  fields  of  turnips  were  of  considerable 
extent,  and  almost  on  every  farm,  and  well  dressed^ 
during  my  tour  in  that  country.  Gortlec  and  Far- 
ralinc  were  the  only  places  in  Stratlicric  where  any 
quantity  had  been  sown.  Tiiey  were  in  (he  highest 
pcrfectiou  at  Cantray.  In  Strathspey  and  in  IJrqu* 
hart,  the  cultureof  turnips  is  well  understood  in  some 
places ; and  also  in  lladenoch  : but  in  fewer  places 
upon  Uie  West  Coast  and  in  Lochabor.  Yet  from  the 
attention  paid  to  this  root,  and  the  knowledge  disco* 
vered  in  tlic  cultivation  of  it  in  particular  plaera  of 
every  district,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  it 
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will  soon  find  ifs  wny  into  every  farm  where  husban- 
dry is  carried  on  with  any  degret*  of  professional 
knowledge ; the  <-xamples  set  before  (he  county  at  large 
are  so  many  and  so  proper,  that  they  must  be  follow- 
<•(1 : (he  benefit  of  (he  root  is  so  great,  both  as  a clean- 
ing crop  for  tile  ground  and  in  atfording  provender  for 
their  ca((h',  that  the  inleri'st  of  the  common  tenantry 
must  lead  tiiem  in  due  time  to  adopt  it;  but  a regard 
to  brevity  prevents  my  doing  the  justice  which  is  due, 
to  those  spiritixl  improvers,  who  set  these  examples 
before  their  countrymin.  Their  land  srems  to  have 
been  well  pulverized  by  frequent  ploughiiigs,  previous 
to  (he  sowing  season,  which  for  the  common  kinds  is 
Hbout  the  middle  of  June,  or  earlier;  but  the  season 
for  sowing  (he  Rwedish  is  April,  because  it  takes  a 
long  time  (o  arrive  at  maturity. 

'i'hc  lly  commits  his  depredations  in  these  countries 
no  less  than  in  otliers.  Tiie  only  remedy  against  this 
foe  hitherto  practised  by  one  gentleman  near  Fort 
Clcorgc,  is  to  continue  to  sow  successive  crops,  to  re- 
place what  had  been  di'stroyed.  But  if  the  seed  from 
the  produce  of  two  different  years  were  intimately 
mixed  together,  the  young  scetl,  by  springing  first, 
would  satisfy  the  fly,  which  generally  moves  off,  when 
he  has  once  gone  over  a field,  and  (he  old  seed,  by 
taking  more  time  below  the  ground,  might  not  proba-i 
bly  rise  until  the  robber  had  taken  his  departure  in 
quest  of  more  prey.  If  the  young  seed  were  steeped 
in  water  before  its  mixture  with  tlic  old,  the  difference 
of  time  betwixt  their  .springing  would  be  greater.  la 
tlic  inland  parts  of  the  county  the  fly  seldom  appears  : 
his  ravages  are  more  frequent  upon  (im  East  Coast.  I 
never  suw  the  fly  commit  his  ravages  in  a field  of  tur-' 
nips,  where  the  dung  had  been  ploughed  in  with  the 
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rousing  furrow  given  to  the  land  the  latter  end  of  titg 
preceding  autumn  ; nor  where  lime  was  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  drills,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 
The  last  of  these  precautions  against  the  fly,  is  always 
adopted  in  niy  own  practice. 

The  fly  does  no  harm  after  the  plant  sets  out  its  rougli  ^ 
leaves : tlie  sniootli  leaf  of  the  germ  seems  to  be  the 
sweetest,  and  to  partake  most  of  the  nature  of  ..flic 
parent  root,  from  which  iJie  seed  is  formed,  wliich  is 
highly  saccharine;  but  the  caterpillars,  snails,  and 
grubs  of  various  colours,  iiif  st  the  young  turnips  for 
a considerable  time  after  the  fly  is  gone.  The  cater- 
pillar is  an  oi>en  enemy,  makes  his  attacks  in  broad 
day  light,  and  meddles  with  nothing  except  the  leaves* 
The  other  two  burrow  IkiIow  ground,  and  seldom  come 
forth  but  in  the  dark.  They  cut  the  roots  both  of  grass 
and  corn,  and  greens  and  turnips,  just  below  the  sur- 
face, where  these  plants  are  most  succulent.  A num- 
ber of  hungry  poultry  turned  into  a fiidd,  will  soon 
dispatch  the  host  of  caterpillars  ; but  the  others  are 
more  sly,  and  generally  retire  on  the  approach  of  day 
into  their  holes,  which  are  seen  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  have  also  beni  destroyed  by  tolling  the 
field  during  the  niglit. 

Not  ogly  the  common  field  turnips,  but  the  Swe- 
dish turnip,  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  the  county  of 
Inverness.  In  many  parts  of  this  county,  the  winters 
arc  so  severe,  that  the  red  and  green  topt  turnip  can 
seldom  be  proof  against  the  weather,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
sound  state  for  spring  . food  to  the  cattle,  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  necessity  : the  alternate  changes 
of  frost  and,  thaw,  of  sun  and  rain,  will  soon  ruin  these 
completely.  The  propriety  therefore  is  apparent,  and 
I venture  to  recommend  most  earnestly  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, 
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tants  to  carry  on  tbc  cultivation  of  the  Swedish  along 
with  tJie  other  species  of  turnips.  The  last  of  these 
may  in  this  CasebccOrtsipned  during  the  winter  months  ; 
which  is  the  projlcr  time  to  use  them,  for  a reason 
already  given  ; and  the  first,  which  arc  so  hardy  as  to 
withstand  tile  effects  of  the  most  intense  frost,  will  sue* 
Cecd  as  an  excellent  spting  food ; by  which  means  the 
cattle  will  have  plenty  of  juicy  nourishment  in  aid  of  > 
their  dry  provender,  from  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the 
grass  in  autumn,  till  it  begin  to  rise  on  the  approach  of 
summer.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  plenty  smile 
bn  the  face  of  a country  in  this  most  trying  season, 
when  cattle  of  all  descriptions  used  to  die  in  hundreds 
for  want  of  sustenance,  before  the  new  grass  appeared. 
Although  the  Swedish  be  not  so  bulky  as  tbe  other 
kind,  yet  by  containing  more  nourishment  in  propor» 
lion  to  its  size  in  the  bulb,  it  is  very  valuable  in  this 
respect,  besides  its  uncommon  hardincssi  At  what* 
ever  time,  the  turnip  husbandry  shall  arrive  at  the  per- 
fection in  this  county,  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
inhabitants  so  evidently  require,  the  common  turnips 
may  be  sown  early  in  June,  that  they  may  be  the  ear- 
lier ready  to  be  taken  up,  for  reasons  which  shall  pre- 
sently be  mentioned. 

In  every  experiment  to  improve  their  system  of  agri- 
culture, made  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  interior  of  thia 
county,  and  in  every  suggestion  which  I venture  to 
make,  in  aid  of  their  cfl'orts,  regard  ought  to  be  had 
to  the  shortness  of  their  summers,  to  the  consequent 
length  of  their  winters,  and  the  general  tardiness  of 
Nature,  in  bringing  (lie  fruits  of  the  earth  to  maturity, 
in  time  to  lx;  saved  before  the  winter  set  in  to  baffle 
their  industry,  and  blast  the  labours  of  the  whole  ytvir. 

To  guard  against  this  inconvenience  so  far  as  human 
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foresight  can  avail,  the  sowing  of  grain  ought  to  com* 
nicncc  with  the  first  appearance  of  spring,  as  hath 
been  urged  above ; and  for  fh^  same  reason,  the  sow- 
ing of  turnips  ought  to  Ik;  earlier,  than  the  gentlemen 
of  these  districts  s*^;  recoininemled  in  Ixrnks,  written 
either  by  persons  inhabiting  the  genial  soil,  and  bask- 
ing under  the  powerful  snn,  of  Soutli  Hrilain,  or  even 
by  those  in  the  southern  counties  of  flieir  own  king- 
dom. The  cautions  given  in  llu'sc  books  against  early 
sowing  in  the  South,  are  suggestetl  by  the  dread  of 
turniirs  springing  loo  early,  and  running  to  seed  in  the 
autumn  or  ensuing  spring,  if  they  be  sown  early  in  the 
preceding  summer.  There  is  little  dread  of  this  error 
being  fallen  into,  and  of  this  consequence  following, 
in  the  greatest  part  of  Inverness-shire.  The  hazard 
is  much  greater,  of  the  inhabitants  being  so  circum- 
stanced, as  to  lose  their  common  turnips,  or  comiK'llal 
to  carry  them  otf  the  ground,  befori;  they  be  fully 
ripe. 

The  expense  of  purchasing  turnip  sectl  ought  not 
to  be  a bar  against  the  cultivation  of  such  a valuable 
plant;  yet  if  a little  attention  were  bestowed,  «-vcry 
farmer  might  save  the  seed  of  his  own  turnips.  This 
is  easily  done. — Chuse  fewer  or  more  of  the  largest 
and  Ik's!  shap«xl  turnips  in  your  field,  when  fully 
grown ; cut  olT  the  leaves  an  inch  above  the  crown  of 
the  plant;  shake  the  earth  away  careftilly  ; lay  them 
up  in  a dry  place,  free  of  every  kind  of  dampness  ; 
plant  them  in  spring,  as  yon  do  cabb  iges  or  common 
greens  for  seed  : while  the  seal  is  ripi'uing  beware  of 
birds.  Thus  bvery  farmer  may  easily  have  the  seed 
perfectly  fresh,  and  of  such  a size,  figure  and  kind, 
as  he  approves  of.  'J'hc  globe,  or  white  turnip,  isdlie 
largest,  but  tlw  most  delicate.  The  red  and  green 
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topt  Ihe  next  in  size ; the  yellow  more  hardy  than  any 
of  these;  but  the  Swedish  is  the  hardiest  of  all. 

If  cabbages  or  greens,  and  turnips,  are  planted  for 
se«l,  near  <»iie  another,  they  are  said  to  propagate  seve- 
ral plants  of  a mixed  species,  which  are  called  mules^ 
being  neither  real  turnips  nor  real  cabbages,  because 
the  males  of  the  one  impregnate  the  female  plants  of  the 
latter. 

It  is  said  that  a species  of  yellow  turnip  has  been 
cnltivat(xl  at  the  borders  between  North  and  South 
llritiiin,  which  rivals  the  common  turnips  in  bulk,  and 
the  Sw(xlish  in  Imrdiiu'ss.  If  this  be  a fact,  that  kind 
will  no  xloubt  be  eagerly  stinght  after  and  extensively 
cultivated.  A few  yellow  plants  may  occur  in  every 
field  : if  the  largest  of  tln*s<'  arc  selected  for  seed,  and 
sown,  and  the  best  of  the  next  crop  also  preserved 
fi*r  pro|>agation,  any  person  may  bring  this  species  by 
repeated  trials  and  selections,  to  the  full  test  of  com- 
plete experiment.  Were  it  possible  to  introduce 
yellow  turnips  of  a profitable  bulk,  as  an  intermediate 
supply  of  winter  food,  between  the  common  kind  and 
the  Swedish,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  thd  II%hlands  of 
Scotland  woultl  never  have  cause  to  complain  of  scare 
city  in  the  article  of  food  for  their  catllL-,  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

At  all  events,  it  is  very  practicable  to  store  up  the 
co!nmon  turuips  on  the  approach  of  frost,  so  as  to 
preservethem  in  good  order,  through  the  whole  of  wiii- 
t(!r  and  part  of  spring.  In  raising  turnips  for  this 
purpose,  tliey  ought  to  be  turned  round  with  the  hand 
in  the  earth,  by  a smart  wrench,  before  they  arc  pulled 
up,  which  breaks  oft’  all  the  lateral  fibres  from  fluj. 
bulb.  When  they  are  pulled,  the  tap-root  is  cut 
away  with  a knife,  and  the  leaves  in  like  manner. 
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They  are  tfaea  to  be  carried  to  a dry  place,  near  the 
cow-house  or  straw-yard,  and  piled  up  in  a prismatic 
fonn,  resemblin'  the  roof  of  a house,  Uiatclied  very 
carefully  to  exclude  the  niiii,  and  roped  over  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  violent  wind.  With  these  precau- 
tions, any  kind  may  be  proserred  in  good  condition, 
until  the  season  of  the  year  produce  a tendency  in  all 
living  plants  to  vegetate. 

In  fortning  a judgment'  of  the  comparative  value  or 
quantity  of  nourishment,  afforded  by  the  different  kinds 
of  turnips,  imlei>cndcnt  of  bulk,  the  surest  criterion 
is  to  observe  what  kind  is  most  frequently  eaten  by  the 
hares.  They  are  sagacious  tasters,  and  unerring  jndgi-s 
in  this  matter.  When  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is 
carried  tlu;  length  it  ought,  and  which  is  earnestly  to 
be  wished,  for  the  Ixincfit  of  the  Highlands ; no  doubt, 
some  turnips,  especially  the  Swerlish,  may  remain  un- 
consumed  when  the  spring  is  far  advanced.  In  this 
event  they  will  begin  to  shoot,  which  must  by  all 
means  la;  checked,  to  prevent  their  becoming  stringy 
and  useless.  Let  them  be  all  pulled,  the  earth  care- 
fully shakod  off,  and  then  led  upon  the  ground  until 
they  are  consumed. 

One  of, the  most  powerful  objections  urged  by  tlie 
inhabitants,  against  the  general  culture  of  this  plant 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  is  the  want  of  en- 
closures to  defend  them  from  the  cattle,  in  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  when  their  stock  descends  from  the 
mountains.  -My  second  reason  for  recommending  the 
early  sowing  of  turnips  arbes  from  this  objection,  and 
b intended  as  an  answer  to  it.  1 now  speak  again  to 
you,  yc  gentlemen  farmers  of  Inverness-shire,  whom 
I know  to  be  meu  of  the  soundest  understanding. — 
•Judge  ye  what  1 say—Sow  your  turnips  in  time  to 
/ arrive 
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arrive  at  their  full  maturity  by  Michaelm»i;  ami  if 
,you  do  H),  never  mind  your  want  of  encloaHres.  JPro- 
prietort  may,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,,  m^ke  enclo- 
sures on  their  own  domestic  farms  ji  but  if  they  ivill 
not  enclose  and  subdivide  your  fanvls,  neither  you 
1 can  help  it.  We  may  reproach  them,  no  doubt.; 
we  may  tell  them  that  lliey  arc  so  iar  blind  to  their 
own  emolument ; but  we  cannot  compel  latidtords  to 
enclose.  If  your  turnips  are  feady  by  the  time  your 
cattle  shew  a dispositieo  to  creep  down  and  enjqy  the 
warmth  of  the  vallies^  yoke  all  your  hearses  aad  collect 
your  turnips  in  the  maaaer  pointed  out,  or  pot  them 
up  into  a shade  or  barn  made  near  your  house,  on  pur- 
pose to  receive  thm.  Ikit  beware  of  putting  too  many 
in  large  heaps  above  one  another.  The  danger  is,  that 
. they  will  become  too  warm,  which  would  eoeourage 
vegetation  in  the  heap.  This  is  the  most  secure  mode 
of  prcservii^  these  roots,  in  the  soothern  counties  of  the 
island,  where  the  land  is  fully  endosed,  and  is  much 
'preferred  to  lodging  them  in  pits,  or  to  piling, them 
Wp  in  the  covnerof  a field.  How  much  metre  ought  it 
to  be  resorted  to,  in  a country  where  the  winter  ia  tuv 
commonly  severe,  and  where  the  hnul  is  not  cnelosod ! 

' In  the  manuscript  sent  to  me  from  Ijoiidon,  menUon 
is  made  of  one  instance  in  ‘ tire  Aifd,  of  a gontlcwan 
■having  fed  his  horses  on  common,  taumpa  and  a iittlfC 
straw  through  the  winter,  without  ■ hay  or  eats  ; and 
that  they  were  in  high  order  ami  good  spirits  the  whole 
season.  The  Swedish  turnip  is  well  hnoWn  to  be  auich 
relished  by  horses,  and  a hearty  fond ; and  rro  ordinary 
provender  caw  be  better  fur  cusvs  and  slieep  than  the 
common  turnip,  wkether  they  be  fed  for  the  botoher 
or' for  milk.'  ■ , t • 
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Some  nice  palates  perceive  the  taste  of  turnips  in  tlic 
milk  of  COWS  fed  in  this  manner.  When  there  is  a 
large  dairy,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  case  where  the 
objection  is  made,  the  milch  cows  may  be  fed  in  part 
or  wholly  with  other  provender  than  turnips  ; > and  the 
roots  given  to  the  dry  cattle : or  the  natural  relish  of 
the  milk  may  be  restored,  by  pouring  in  a few  drops  of 
the  solution  of  nitre.  * r 

Few  counties  in  Scotland  have  a soil  better  calcu> 
lated  for  raising  turnips  and  potatoes  of  all  kimls  than 
this  county ; and  few  counties  stand  in  more  need  of 
great  quantities  of  both.  Very  extensive  tracts  of  low 
moor,  having  a thin  stratum  of  moss  on  a subsoil  of 
gravel,  are  lying  in  a state  of  nature,  not  more  pro* 
ductivc  than  they  were  ten  centuries  ago,  dispersed 
throughout  every  district,  and  some  of  these  extend* 
ing  for  miles  in  a continued  stretch ; which,  if  they 
‘TK'ere  wrought,  would  be  a very  fit  soil  for  turnips ; 
sufficient  to  maintain  more  cows  in'  winter  than  all  the 
dry  provender,  in  a great  part  of  the  country  around 
them.  There  arenlso  large  tracts  of  higher  mopr,  and 
of  a soil  consisting  of  a stronger  body,  which  should 
lie  cultivated  in  the  first  instance  with  the  spade,,  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  sufficient  to  maintain  several 
thousands  of  people,  and  prevent  the  importation  of 
mcnl  nt  the  porttof  Fort  'W'illiam,  which  is  said  to 
amount  annually  to  4000  bolls.  . > 

When  the  spirit  for  improving  the  wastes,  which 
has  alreadv  begun'  to  shew  itself  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  shall  be  disseminated  over  every  corner, 
and  become  general,  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the 
energy  natural  to  Highlanders,  but  the  quantity  of 
turnips  will  support  a great,  proportion  of  the  cattle, 

and 
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aiul  (hat  the  wholesonie  farinaceous  root,  tlic  potatoe, 
which  is  now  such  a blessing,  will  l)c  extended  still 
further.  ' 

>«othing  farther  appears  needful  to  be  said  on  this 
important  subject,  cxcr-pt  that  if  turnips  are  over* 
taken  by  $cvere  firost  in  the  open  air,  it  is  very  unsafe 
tp  give  them  to  cattle  in  tliat  state,  lieing  no  better  than 
a lump  of  ice,  until  the  frost  lie  extracted  ; which  is 
etfrctually  done  by  immersion  for  an  hour  or  two,  ac* 
cording  to  their  sizr*,  in  cold  water. 


n YF., 

This  grain  is  cultivated  in  few  districts  of  the 
county,  and  even  in  these  it  is  seldom  sown  by  itself. 
The  lower  ranks  of  the  tenantry  sow  a mixture  of  oats 
and  rye  in  the  ends  of  the  ridges  nearest  their  dwelling- 
houses,  to  preserve  the  grain  from  the  [loultry  ; owing 
to  a notion  they  have,  that  tlie  common  fowls  will  not 
cat  rye.  At  any  rate,  the  rye  is  so  light  a grain,  and 
tlie  straw  so  strong,  that  it  is  seldom  laid  with  the 
storm  ; and  it  grows  so  tall,  that  common  fowls  can- 
not reach  it.  These  qualities  of  the  grain  have  pro- 
bably given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  fowls  will  not,  be- 
cause (hey  cannot,  destroy  rye.  In  olher  parts  of  the 
world,  rye  is  frequendy  baked  in  an  oven,  and  makes 
a strong  nutritive  bread;  but  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  it  is  for  the  must  part  made  into  a pudding, 
anti  used  as  spoon  footl.  No  rye  is  sown  by  any  gen- 
tleman or  farmer,  who  carries  on  a regular  system  of 
agriculture,  by  regular  changes  in  cropping  his  land. 
The  poor  alone  who  have  been  bred  in  the  old  school, 
and  adhere  to  the  mode  of  farming  practised  by  their 
great  grandfathers,  continue  to  sow  rye ; and  it  is 
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allegcil,  that  they  sow  it  in  some  instances,  when  they 
despair  of  the  land  making  any  return  even  in  oats. 


|i£CT.  V.--CBOP3  NOT  COMMONt.Y  CUI.TIVATBO. 

From  what  the  sensible  part  of  the  community,  in 
the  county  under  review,  have  done  within  these  few 
years,  to  introduce  a better  style  of  farming  among 
their  neighbours,  and  their  success  in  cultivating  the 
sown  grasses,  and  in  drilling  turnips  and  potatoes, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  that  matters  will  not 
•top  in  the  present  stage  of  improvement.  The  ardmir 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  land,  in  order  tO 
increase  its  fertility  ; the  examples  set  before  the  coun-f 
try  in  cultivating  plants,  .which  few  of  their  fathers 
had  ever  seen,  and  of  which  they  probably  hud  never 
beard,  will  cause  a spirited  emulation  in  every  enter-.  ^ 
prising  man,  who  has  such  bright  patterns  of  industry 
every  day  before  his  eyes.  Who  would  wish  to  be 
left  behind  in  the  way  of  doing  good?  Who  would 
wish  to  be  the  last  man  in  promoting  the  benefit  of  his 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  he  promotes  his  own^ 
Jt  is  iricumbcnt’on  the  people  of  property  Jind  of  ca< 
pital  to  lead  the  way.  They  owe  tliis  duty  to  tlieir 
Country ; they  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  by 
the  rank  they  are  destined  to  hold  in  society,  by  means 
of  their  understanding,  their  wealth,  and  their  influx 
ence.  And  if  you  lead  the  way,  as  you  ougiU  to  do, 
in  this  great  national  concern,  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  common  tenantry  will  fall  into  the  second  rank  of 
improvers ; and  in  due  tinre,  the  most  tardy  and  in* 
^lent,  were  it  only  for  the  shame  of  being  justly 
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chargeable  with  ineorrigiblc  slothfiilncss,  will  conic 
t'orward,  though  in  the  rear.  Man  is  most  a^suredlj 
an  imitutive  being.  We  learn  many  of  our  accom- 
plishments, both  of  body  and  mind,  by  imitation. 
We  learn  all  the  arts  of  life  from  the  same  principle; 
and  why  should  we  not  learn  the  business  of  agriciil- 
turcin  the  same  manner  ? It  cannot — it  must  nut  be  a 
solitary  exception  from  this  general  principle  of  human 
nature. 

What  a vast  advantage  is  it  to  this  county,  that  in 
every  district,  there  are  some  men  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  who  shine  like  lights  in  the 
country  around  them  ! These  characters  arc  not  col- 
lected into  one  place;  but  in  the  course  of  Providence, 
they  are,  for  the  good  of  this  widely  extended  county, 
set  doVn  in  ditl'eicnt  straths  and  in  ditl'crent  glens. 
While  they,  whose  eyes  are  directed  to  you,  arc  study- 
ing, and  enlightened,  and  taught  by  the  example  you 
have  already  set  before  them,  surely  it  becomes  you 
not  to  stop  short,  or  to  think  that  you  have  done 
enough,  or  imagine  that  no  more  remains  to  be  done. 
You  know,  better  than  any  man  can  tell  yon,  that  there 
is  no  end  of  improving.  One  step  lends  to  another;  and 
he  is  accounted  the  most  eminent  in  this  line  of  life, 
who  hath  made  the  greatest  progress  in  what  is  infinitely 
progressive.  Are  there  not  many  acres  of  waste  land 
in  your  country  ? Arc  there  not  some  useful  plants, 
the  culture  of  which  you  have  iu)t  attempted  ? — Yes, 
many  thousands  of , the  former,  and  a considerable  va- 
riety of  the  latter. 

Carrots  and  parsnips  have  not  been  announced,  ns 
plants  introduced  into  your  country,  and  propagated 
>»’iUi  the  imlhstry  which  they  deserve.  In  the  Aird 
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it  was  said,  that  such  ^('ittleinen  as  tried  to  niise  car* 
ruts,  found  them  to  be  a prohtiiblc  crop.  At  Castle 
Grant  tlii^y  were  to  be  tried  the  first  spring  nftcr.this 
Survey  took  place.  Tliey  require  a d«'p,  mellow, 
free  soil,  and  when  properly  athmded  to  in  tlie  drills, 
make  great  returns,  and  are  a very  rich  food  fur  all 
auiaials. 

Itoot  of  Sr (n  city,  which  promised  such  great 
tit,  on  its  first  im|H)riation  into  this  country  from  the 
shun's'  of  the  Baltic,  had  been  tried  at  Gorilec  in  Stra- 
theric,  by  Mr.  Fraser;  but  was  discontinued. 

t 

liapf’Seed  was  not  met  with  in  all  the  comity. 
This  being  a most  valuable  plant,  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a climate  to  which  it  is  so  w*dl  ad.lplcd, 
and  where  there  is  so  much  need  for  spring  food  for 
sbts'p.  The  rape  is  so  hanly,  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  most  intense  frost ; and  although,  during  winter, 
it  raten  down  to  the  very  stumps  by  eattlo,  or 
all  the  branches  and  leaves  cut  off  by  the  hand,  yet  in 
spring  it  will  si'iid  forth  new  shoots  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  which  may  lx‘  used  as  the  first  crop, 
or  allowerl  to  run  to  s»!cd  during  the  summer,  and  sold 
to  advantage  at  the  mills,  which  extract  the  oil  from 
till*  sr«‘d  of  this  plant,  and  from  lintsecd.  As  an  addi- 
tional recoin  mend  at  ion  in  favour  of  rape-seed,  and  an 
induceinent  to  the  improvers  of  the  county  to  intro- 
duce so  useful  a plant,  it  will  grow  on  the  coarse  and 
mossy  land  of  Inverness-shire,  when  reduced  by  two 
or  thri-c  plougtiings  and  linrrowings  to  some  degree  of 
tilth. 

Tares. — Instances  have  occurred  in  some  places,  of 
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tlic  culture  of  tarns  in  this  country  ; but  this  being  a 
plant  witich  would  both  ugrcc;  with  the  climate,  and 
prove  an  excellent  food  h»r  horses  and  sheep,  tiie  gen- 
tlemen of  the  comity  ought  to  try  its  cultivation  more 
extensively.  If  tart's  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  thejr 
will  come  in  aid  of  the  rape  and  Swedisit  turni[)s  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  tor  the  support  of  sheep,  and 
for  preserving  them  in  good  condition  against  the 
lambing  time,  which,  to  that  valuable  animal,  is  by 
far  the  most  critical  season  of  the  whole  year.  Every 
store-master  knows  how  iM'cessary  it  is  for  him  to  use  all 
the  means  in  his  power,  tocnal)le  his  flock  to  meet  this 
crisis  with  an  assuranct'  that  (hey  shall  not  only  have 
strength  to  drop  their  lambs  with  safely,  but  have 
plenty  of  milk  to  suckle  them.  Spring  lares  will  be 
an  excellent  food  tor  horses  between  the  first  and  second 
cutting  of  the  clover,  when  a scorching  drought  has 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  aftermath  ; or  if  not  con- 
sumed in  this  way,  no  provender  can  be  txdfer  for 
horses  than  tares,  when  winn  and  laid  upforw  inler-foo^l. 
No  food  produces  richer  milk,  nor  higher  flavoured 
butter,  than  tares ; when  they  are  well  podded,  pigs 
thrive  exceedingly  upon  tliein.  With  those  who  can 
afibrd  it  (and  the  expense  is  well  repaid  by  the  profit 
^ires  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that  they  prove  an  excellent 
manure,  when  ploughed  down  in  their  highest  degree 
of  succulence,  to  prepare  the  land  for  a future  crop  of 
grain.  In  short,  this  phuit  stands  the  winter  well, 
grows  to  a great  length,  is  always  green,  affords  much 
nourishment,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  In- 
.verness-shire,  where  the  iidiabitants  often  suffer  se- 
verely by  the  scarcity  of  spring  food  of  all  kinds. 

Cabbages,  lucem,  sainfoin,  buruet,  buck-wheat, 
vrhich  did  not  occur  in  the  course  of  this  Survey,  and 
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wliicli  do  nof  sfpin  so  iiecessai  v lo  be  recommended  for 
ciiltivatc'cl  in  tlic  open  fields,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent slate  ol'the  furmin"  of  the  couniry,  shall  lie  passed 
OTer  witlinnt  any  lurltier  notice.  Khubnvb,  tobacco, 
liqiMirice,  madder,  and  chicory,  are  latlier  adapted  for 
horticulture,  and  no  dniilif  will  make  their  appearance 
in  this  shire,  when  the  value  of  the  more  useful  field 
plants  has  been  fully  established. 

1 have  undoubted  testimony,  that  hops  had  been  pro- 
pagaled  at  Gortlec,  and  used  by  the  family;  but  aa 
no  other  in.stance  occurred  in  my  whole  tonr,  the  cli- 
mate  of  this  country  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  that 
plant . 

I 

I 

SECT.  VI. HARTESTIKG, 

The  occasional  remarks  which  have  been  made  re- 
lative to  harvesting,  in  treating  of  the  different  kiiKls 
of  grain,  siipersrde  the  necessity  of  dwelling  long  on 
that  article,  in  this  place.  In  every  country  where  the 
farmers  arc  enterpri.siiig,  that  spirit  of  activity  succes- 
sively pervades  the  o|K‘rations  of  the  whole  year  ; but 
wherever  they  are  slothful,  even  the  most  critical  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  eventful  prospect  of  the  severest 
loss,  will  not  roHw“  them  to  sbhke  off  their  indolence. 

To  all  farmers,  the  harvest  in  this  climate  is  the  most  ^ 
trying  season,  because  upon  the  use  which  is  inarle  of 
those  intervals  of  fair  weather  that  occur,  depends  ge- 
nerally the  loss  or  preservation  of  the  crop,  those 
precious  fruits  of  all  tlieir  preceding  labours.  No- 
thing therefore  can  be  so  demonstrative  of  the  inen- 
rable  laziness  of  any  farmer,  as  his  neglcctitig  to  eXert 
every  nerve  xo  manage  his  harvest-work  successfully. 
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Very  little  aUcntioii  is  paid  to  weeding  tlic  corns. 

At  Gortlee,  an  instrument  is  used  for  this  purjxise* 
made  in  the  shape  of  a small  knife^  crooked  at  tli« 
point,  with  a wooden  handle. 

fkirly  sowing,  as  hath  been  mentioned  above,  will 
make  early  reaping ; which  tlierefore  catinot  be  too 
much  pressed  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  whore 
the  wcatlior  is  so  precarious. — All  thcculnuterous  cfo]Ml 
ought  to  be  cut  down,  when  the  ear  and  straw  assume  a 
bright  golden  hue,  even  lx?forc  all  lire  green  streaks 
have  disappeared  from  the  stem.  This  deep  }'ellow  ia 
the  state  in  which  the  corns  should  be  rcaptKi,  before 
a blaiichctl  whiteness  takes  place.  In  that  situation 
the  straw  has  lost  less  of  its  virtues,  the  grain  has 
axx]uired  its  full  maturity,  and  (he  danger  of  shaking 
is  prevented.  TIk;  remark  of  an  old  sensible  farmer  b ’■ 
worthy  of  record:  he  would  never  lose  (lie  captain, 
waiting  for  the  soldier ; meaning,  tiiat  (he  shaking 
down  of  the  head  grains  in  tlic  crow  n of  the  car,  which 
were  first  ripe,  ought  not  to  be  endangered,  by  waiting 
for  the  greenish  inferior  grains  at  the  bottom. 

Over  all  the  county,  the  reapers  cut  low  and  clean, 
which  b a laudable  practice;  because,  let  the  straw 
be  ever  so  coarse,  what  is  not  eaten  as  provender,  will 
serve  for  Utter,  and  increase  the  quantity  of  dung.  In 
some  of  the  western  districts,  tlie  shocks  are  made  of 
tiiirteeii  sheaves,  having  ten  standing  on  the  ground 
in  (he  common  form,  and  three  on  the  lop,  of  which 
the  middle  one  is  split,  and  the  other  two  cover  iiie 
extremities  at  both  ends.  In  other  districts,  towards  (lie 
eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  on  the  coast-side,  (lie 
shocks  arc  sometimes  left  uncovered.  The  wcatlior 
must  be  betta*  than  ordinary,  when  thb  mode  of  harw 
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vesting  is  snf(\  The  use  of  gaits  in  a watery  harvest  is 
almost  universal. 

No  other  mmle  of  setting  up  eorn  after  the  reapers, 
or  of  recovering  it,  after  it  has  been  damag<xl  in  the 
shock,  is  «x|ual  to  this,  in  a rainy  climate  and  back- 
ward autumn  ; and  the  reluctance  of  the  lx‘tter  sort  of 
tenantry  to  save  their  grain  in  this  manner,  can  only 
arise  from  the  couttimeliotis  neglect  with  which  many 
things  are  tn*aled,  that  are  practiseil  by  the  poor. 
The  corns  arc  w inn  in  half  the  timerequin'd  by  the 
common  method.  The  degree  of  stnpi«lity  said  to  Ije 
praclistnl  in  some  cases,  of  leaving  the  sheaves  unl>ound 
in  the  tk’ld,  for  some  days  after  the  crop  is  cut  down,  isi 
Inconceivable.  Tlie  cliance  is,  tiiat  these  corns  may  Iks 
lost  f(*r  ever,  or  at  least  greatly  damaged,  when  a cou- 
finnunce  of  rainy  weiithiT  sets  in  ; at  any  rale,  the  dewr 
of  night  occasions  dampm  ss.  If  the  quantity  of  weeds 
b«‘  great,  whicli  may  happen  in  ground  tlint  is  never 
fallowed  nor  allowed  to  rest,  and  g('tsdnng  every  third 
year,  it  would  Ik;  far  lictter  management,  to  hold  the 
grain  by  the  car  and  shake  o»it  the  weeds,  tie  up  Iho 
grain  in  sheaves,  and  winn  the  weeds  like  Hiay.  The  ^ 
most  frequent  form  of  shocks  is  in  twe-lve  sheaves, 
which  is  so  common  over  all  the  kingdom,  that  it 
iKvds  not  to  bedesc.ribeil. 

Almut  the  equinox,  boisterous  winds  attended  with 
Ivavy  rains,  very  frequently  overturn  IkiIIi  gaits  and 
shocks.  When  this  hapixms,  a careful  farmer  no 
sooner  sees  his  grain  blown  down,  limn  he  Ix'gins  to 
set  it  tip,  and  continues  to  do  so,  until  the  blast  is 
over  and  the  weather  settled.  It  is  then  he  reaps  the 
benefit  of  his  industry.  So  soon  almost  as  the  ruin 
ceases  to  fall,  the  corns  whicli  were  kept  standing  are 
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really  to  be  brought  home ; whereas  the  sheave s^  wliich 
were  allowed  lo  lie  scatlered  on  (lie  field,  are  like  a 
wreck  dn^nehed  in  water,  and  require  several  fiur  days 
to  dry  them. 

Iftlic  weather  be  calm  at  this  season  of  the  year,  tlm 
nights  are  generally  clear  and  frosty,  with  a sharp  air 
of  north  wind.  No  sooner  dors  the  sUn  rise  than  the 
hemisphere  is  overcast;  a thick  heavy  fog,  rather  than 
iletaehixl  clouds,  covits  the  general  face  of  the  at- 
mosphere, wliich  the  country  people  call  “ tlie  frost 
llccing  into  the  air.”  A drizzling  rain  ensues,  and  the 
day  continues  to  be  rainy  till  night;  at  which  time  the 
frost  regains  the  ascendancy  as  formerly.  In  tla  se  cir- 
cumstances the  industrious  larmer  gits  the  surt  of  his 
slothful  neighliour,  as  he  does  upon  all  occasions,  lie 
sets  all  his  hands  to  work,  whenever  the  keen  north  air 
strls  in  at  night,  to  sort  his  gaits,  to  set  tliimi  {',ro[H  rly 
to  (he  wind,  to  select  the  driest ; and,  by  this  manage- 
niciit,  he  has  probably  a slack  or  two  made  by  (he 
time  his  neighbour  is  getting  out  of  bed.  This  is  no 
ideal  theory.  1 have  known  it  practised  by  several 
farmers  eager  to  save  their  grain,  “ quorum  maiina 
para  fui." 

Mankind  are  disposi*d  to  complain  of  such  weather, 
without  relk'cting  that  these  autumnal  frosts,  at  night, 
are  the  efli'ct  of  our  northern  latitude,  and  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  in  the  southern  hemisphere:  and  tliat 
the  small  rain,  which  falls  down  next  day,  is  owing  to 
the  benignity  of  (he  all-boiiiiteous  (jovernor  of  Nature, 
who  sends  rain  to  restore  the  circulation  of  the  vegeta- 
tive fluids  in  the  plants,  by  dissolving  the  frost,  which 
would  otherwuys  arrest  thi'se  fluids,  and  prevent  the  un- 
ripe corn  from  arriving  at  full  maturity . By  the  time 
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the  crop  is  reaped  in  these  latitudes,  this  antidottf 
I against  the  baneful  effects  of  autumnal  frost  is  discon-^ 
tinned. 

The  corn-stacks  arc  built  in  Stratlinairn  and  cls(v 
where,  round  a frame  of  wood  set  up  firmly  in  a conical 
figure,  the  tops  of  the  rafters  or  boards  resting  against 
eacli  other,  and  reaching  a little  above  the  efives.  In 
addition  to  this  frame,  a door  (provincially  a logic)  is 
fbnned  upon  the  side  from  which  the  wind  commonly 
blows,  and  to  secure  the  admission  of  more  air,  a Inte< 
ral  vent^  or  small  opening,  is  perhaps  made  in  the 
hotly,  a little  below  the  point  of  this  wooden  frame, 
which  is  called  in  the  Low  Country  “ a fause  house*,’* 
and  in  the  Highlands,  “ the  windy  house.”  Where 
isood  is  scarce,  the  same  effect  may  nearly  be  produced, 
without  an  upright  frame  of  limber,  by  filling  a sack 
with  straw  or  hay,  and  fixing  a rope  to  tlie  mouth. 

This  sack  is  set  down  adjoining  the  logic,  and  in  tliO 
centre  of  the  space  on  which  the  stack  is  to  be  built  i 
and  ns  tbc  building  advances,  the  sack  is  gradually 
pulled  up,  so  fiir  as  is  thought  necessary ; by  which 
means  a future  draught  of  air  is  admitted.  These  pre-* 
cautions  arc  used  when  the  victual  is  damp,  and  the 
stack  to  be  built  on  tbc  ground.  But  wiicre  the  pro* 
servation  of  grain  is  duly  attended  to,  the  stacks  are 
built  upon  slathels,  which  arc  six  or  eight  low  pillars 
of  stone  or  flmlx'r,  fixed  in  the  ground  in  the  shape  of 
the  bottom  of  a stack,  and  two  or  three  feet  high . Tim-* 
bers  arc  laid  on  these,  both  in  a circuitous  and  diagonal 
direction,  so  closelj',  that  nO  sheaves  can  reach  the 
ground.  If  the  pillars  be  made  of  stone,  and  formed  - - 


• For  false  of  uninhabited  house. — Burnt’  Pcemt. 
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properly  above,  no  vermin  can  get  access  into  the 
stack.  The  only  precaution  farther^  which  is  used  for 
the  preservation  of  the  grain,  is  to  make  stacks  nar* 
row,  unless  the  corns  be  perfectly  dry  and  well  sea* 
soned. 
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SUITED  to  the  condition  of  the  various  spccicfe 
of  creatures  which  inhabit  the  globe,  tlie  provision 
made  for  their  support  is  of  ditferent  kinds.  Were 
nothing  to  be  found  for  the  sustenance  of  life  except 
grain,  which  falls  aAvay  once  a j'ear,  what  would  be- 
come of  all  browsing  animals,  when  the  crop  is  gone  ? 
Were  nothing  to  be  found  but  grass,  all  the  granivo- 
rous  tribes  must  perish.  These  are  the  two  great 
sources  of  animal  food  : but  besides  these,  the  carni- 
vorous creatures  live  upon  other  animals,  which  are 
weaker  than  themselves. 

The  rank,  which  man  holds  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
,ence,  and  the  dominion  with  which  he  is  invested  over 
all  the  irrational  tribes,  give  him  the  advantage  of 
reaping  all  the  benefit  not  only  of  their  obsequiousness 
to  his  will,  but  the  benefit  of  their  diligence  in  pre- 
serving their  own  lives.  Althoiigh  he  cannot  himself 
consume  grass,  he  derives  part  of  his  subsistence  from 
the  flesh  of  these  creatures,  which  by  living  upon, 
grass,  convert  the  plants  themsehes  into  human  food. 
Without  this  economy  of  Providence,  and  this  mode 
ef  enlarging  the  provision  for  human  food,  man  must 
have  been  confined  for  his  subsistence  entirely  to  the 
seed  of  plants ; and  the  limited  quantity  of  this  sup- 
ply must  have  io  a short  time  reduced  mmikind,  even  in 
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iui  improved  country^  to  the  most  deplorable  situation; 
What  then  could  have  beatme  of  man,  in  an  unculti. 
Vated  waste  country ! I low  absurd,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  of  those  philosophers,  who  taught  the  unlaw* 
fiflness  of  living  Upon  animal  food ; since  in  a savage 
state,  before  the  cultivation  of  grain,  or  the  Success- 
ful employment  of  industry,  men  could  have  no  other. 
From  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountiiins,  from  the 
shelves  of  the  most  rugged  rocks,  and  other  phices 
which  to  him  are  inaccessible,  food  is  collected  for  the 
maiuteiiiuicc  of  man,  wilh  a diligence  and  perseve* 
ranee  which  he  could  not  employ.  The  minutest 
plant  and  the  most  uiisL'tnnly  shrub,  are  converted  to 
bis  use  by  these  ministering  animals,  which  arc  all  the 
while  obeying  the  instincts  implanted  in  them  for  their 
own  preservation ; without  tlic  least  Consciousness,  that 
ibis  incessant  labour  of  theirs  is  ultimately  intended  by 
the  all-wise  Creator  for  his  favourite,  man. 


SECT.  I.*— -Meadows  and  tAsxuBBS. 

This  county,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  has  a'great  proportion  of  the  surface  di- 
vided betwixt  high  mountains  and  <1101  grass-lands  in 
the  bottom  of  tlie  vallies.  Tracts  of  ground,  which 
liave  a gentle  declination,  and  are  adapted  to  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture,  arc  comparatively  very  few. 
The  flats  in  the  vallies  by  the  margins  of  rivers,  and  at 
the  heads  of  lakes,  are  lor  the  most  part  preserved  for 
bay.  This  is  the  practice  of  all  the  small  tenants  who 
have  no  other  meadow  ground ; but  in  these  districts, 
!.  . whore 
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•where  agriculture  is  understood,  other  land  is  employ- 
ed to  carry  hay,  besides  bogs.  * 

On  all  the  sea  const  both  east  and  west,  the  bounds 
of  marshy  ground  are  very  small ; therefore  the  natu- 
ral bog-hay  of  these  districts  is  of  little  or  no  account.' 
Along  the  Western  Shore,  indeed,  except  in  Gleiielg,  ‘ 
at  the  farms  of  Boradel  and  Keppach  in  Arasaig,  and 
a few  more,  the  surface  is,  so  much  broken,  and  tire 
arable  ground  so  confined,  that  the  farmers  cannot 
spare  land  for  meadow,  having  almost  the  whole  con- 
stantly in  tillage.  The  surface  is  not  so  rugged  along 
the  firths  of  Bcanly  and  Murray,  where  more  ground' 
is  subjected  to  the  plough,  and  the  farmers  arc  enabled 
to  spare  a greater  proportion  of  their  arable  land  for- 
sown  grass.  Neither  Glenspian  nor  Strathnaim  abound 
in  low  moist  land  fit  for  this  kind  of  meadow. 

In  the  districts  of  Invcrlochy,  Glcnmoriston,  Gor- 
rimony,  Stratheric,  Strathsjrey  by  the  river  side,  and 
Strathdearn,  there  is  more  of  natural  meadow  land 
than  on  either  coast ; but  no  part  of  the  county  abounds 
so  much  in  fields  naturally  qualified  for  this  kind  of 
crop  as  Biidenoch  and  Strathglas.  The  meadow  land 
in  the  former  will  become  less,  by  the  spirited  exertions 
made  to  bank  off  the  river  Spey,  and  bring  these  ex- 
tensive links  of  rich  soil  into  cultivation;  but  in  the 
latter,  the  meadows  of  this  description  will  increase 
by  the  regorging  of  the  Glas,  except  it  be  prevented, 
The  flats  in  the  last-mentioned  countries  arc,  for  the 
most  part,  a dead  level,  producing  the  most  excellent 
bog-hay  that  can  be  cut  down.  The  formation  of 
ground  by  means  of  the  difierent  currents  of  water, 
has  bL-cn  treated  of  at  some  length,  in  the  Chapter  mi 
the  different  kinds  of  soil ; and  shall  jpot  bo  resumed 
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Id  tin's  place.  "Whatever  be  the  natural  qualities  of 
land,  if  it  be  overcharged  with  moisture,  or  so  liable 
to  frequent  inundations,  as  not  to  be  fit  for  carrying 
-crops  of  grain,  there  is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be 
used,  except  in  pasture  or  meadow  ground.  These 
meadows  are  more  or  less 'fertile,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  have  occasionally  been  inundated.  Where 
the  water  goes  soon  off,  after  having  deposited  a ferti- 
lizing sediment,  the  meadows  are  remarkably  riebs,- 
but  where  the  water  remains  long,  or  docs  not  retire 
completely,  the  land  becomes  sour,  and  carries  very 
coarse  grass,  mixed  with  rushes,  sprits,  and  fre- 
quently with  allcr,  and  a kind  of  black  ozier.  These 
aquatics  springing  up  in  a flat  of  meadow,  are  a sore 
sign  that  the  land  has  more  moisturethan  does  it  good  ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  drained,  whete  that  is  pos»  ' 
siblc.  In  many  casi^,  this  improvement  is  impracti* 
Cable.  The  partial  floods  accumulate  mattet*  n^n  the 
nearest  banks,  while  the  back  grounds  acquire  no  ad- 
dition of  soil.  This  circumstance,  by  occurring 
quently,  will  raise  a mound  on  that  side  next  the  ••in- 
undating stream,  which  moU'nd  runs  along  in 'fho 
tnmt  of  its  course,  and  becuhies  so  much  elevated 
above  the  land  behind  if,  that  the  watef  is  datiirrted 
back  on  such  land,  whether  such  water  lias  Conte  fiohi 
the  higher  grounds,  or  has  fallen  from  the  clouds,' or  , 
has  filtered  through  the  mound,  or  has  been  left  be- 
hind by  a iflood  which  was  greater  than  ordinai-y. 
The  barrenness  of  such  land  is  in  no  cate  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  inherent  qualities,  which  may  be  Vety 
good,  but  to  these  unfavourable  ctreunistances  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Tlie  only  possibility  of  bringing 
ground,  in  this  situation,  to  carry  even  hay  of  any 
value,  appears  to  t)C  by  cutting  canals  on  the  lowest 
■ n 3 parts 
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parts  of  it,  with  their  direction  towards  the  foot  of 
the  nearest  stream  in  the  adjacent  river  or  brook,  by 
which  it  is  occasionally  overflowed.  When  the  stag- 
nant water  is  thus  discharged,  marshy  ground  may* 
be  brought  not  only  to  carry  sM’eet  hay,  but  the  higher 
parts  of  the  field  may  probably  be  subjected  to  the 
plough,  and  carry  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  corn. 
If  the  stream  has  such  a declination  ns  to  prevent  any 
still  water  at  the  sides,  these  mounds  are  not  formed, 
because  none  of  the  mud  gets  time  to  subside ; it  is 
carried  along  to  the  first  place  where  the  water  stag- 
nates. Morasses  arc  seldom  or  never  formed  in  the 
back  grounds  of  such  fields,  however  horizontal  they 
may  be.  At  the  head  of  Strathnairn,  and  the  head  of 
Hadenoch,  the  land  has  this  appearance.  There  is  no 
remedy  in  this  case  but  embankment,  to  keep  the 
stream  within  its  ordinary  channel. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  Badenoch,  in  Strathglas,  and 
in  some  other  places,  the  flooded  water  stagnates,  and 
forms  the  morasses  above-mentioned.  Wherever  a 
river  forms  windings  in  its  course,  that  very  circum- 
stance is  a sure  sign,  that  it  is  occasionally  overcharged 
from  the  higher  ground,  with  more  water  than  its  na- 
tural channel  can  contain,  and  must  overflow  its  banks. 
If  the  declination  be  considerable,  it  breaks  down  these 
banks,  and  carries  away  great  quantities  of  soil  from 
one  side,  and  leaves  beds  of  sand  upon  the  other ; but 
)f  there  be  little  declination,  it  spreads,  becomes  sta< 
tionary,  and  leaves  soil,  but  forms  the  bogs  and  sour 
Ipround  above-mentioned. 

A river,  flowing  into  the  head  of  a lake,  becomes  ne« 
cessarily  still  water,  as  far  baqk  as  the  surface  of  the 
river  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  lake.  Besides  the 
efiect  of  such  a river  in  forming  marshy  grounds,  if 
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ks  current  be  slow  at  its  mouth,  there  is  a concurring 
cause,  which  not  only  increases  the  dimensions  of  the 
Imggy  land,  but  renders  (he  draining  of  it  impossible. 
When  (he  wind  blows  up  (he  lake,  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  the  strength  of  the  stream  act  in  op|X)site  di> 
rections,  insomuch,  that  (lie  waves  agitate  the  sand 
and  earth,  and  raise  a mound  at  that  end  of  the  lake, 
which  becomes  higher  than  tlie  land  behind  it.  Large 
tracts  of  ground  arc  thus  lost  in  the  Highlands,  and 
in  all  other  mountainous  countries  which  abound  with 
lakes,  where  lagoons  and  swamps  are  formed;  which 
must  be  left  as  they  are,  because  all  the  efforts  of 
human  industry  can  do  no  more  to  increase  their  value 
(unless  the  outlet  of  the  lake  can  be  deepened),  than 
merely  to  keep  down  the  brushwood,  which  grows  in 
such  places,  and  thus  to  render  tliem  accessible  for 
cattle,  to  pick  up  such  grass  as  can  be  got. 

Lakes  are  not  only  increased  and  thrown  back  upon 
the  land,  by  the  rivers  which  flow  into  their  head  and 
sides ; but  if  a rapid  brook  should  happen  to  come 
across  them  at  the  outlet,  of  wliich  several  instances 
are  in  the  Highlands,  in  these  ^cases,  such  a quantity 
of  loose  materials  is  accumulated  generally  at  the 
month,  as  chokes  up  the  passage,  raisi^the  surface  of 
these  lakes,  and  forces  the  waters  back  upon  the  flat 
land  at  the  head  and  sides ; which,  in  all  tliesc  situa- 
tions, forms  soft  ground  calculated  only  for  pasture  and 
natural  hay.  Much  surface  is  covered  by  these  means, 
which  must  be  constantly  under  water,  besides  what 
will  yield  any  benefit,  by  being  depastured  or  subjected 
to  the  scythe.  Common  sense  plainly  dictates  the 
cure  for  this  evil  to  be,  cutting  the  bar  which  is  formed 
at  the  outldt  and  forces  the  water  to  regorge.  These 
bars-  are  the  more  easily  cut,  because  they  arc  com- 
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posed  of  loose  materials ; and  yet  the  sides  of  the 
drain  must  be  kept  from  falling  in,  by  a stone  wall,  or 
■well  barricadocd  with  timber.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
make  no  part  of  this  canal,  except  the  mouth  next  the 
lake,  any  wider  than  barely  to  receive  the  water; 
■which  circumstance  will  increase  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  assist  in  deepening  the  canal  itself,  and  car- 
ry iijg  the  obstructions  away.  The  torrent,  which  ori- 
ginally formed  the  bar,  must  be  turned  into  some  other 
direction,  and  the  safest  direction  is  by  tlie  lower  side 
of  the  bar. 

When  the  water  cannot  be  drained  from  a piece  of 
soft  ground  by  any  of  these  means,  it  must  be  thrown 
up  in  beds,  with  trenches  on  each  side,  to  hold  the  sn« 
perfluous  moisture.  At  all  events,  it  is  necessary  to 
grub  up  the  whole  brushwood,  and  to  shave  off  the 
hillocks  which  are  formed  about  the  roots,  by  the 
eddies  in  the  water,  which  raise  the  mud  into  heaps. 

Meadows  of  the  description  alluded  to  in  some  of 
the  places  above-mentioned,  are  said  to  produce  hay 
of  an  excellent  quality,  amounting  to  betwixt  80  and 
100  stones  upon  the  acre,  which  perhaps  is  a more 
profitable  return,  in  such  a climate,  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  corn  crops,  even  where  the  band  could  be 
laid  so  dry  as  to  render  these  practicable.  In  different 
parts  of  Badenoch,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
raise  embankments  of  ciirtli,  to  confine  the  Spey  within 
Us  channel;  which  spirited  undertakings  must  not  be 
passed  over  without  due  commendation  in  the  proper 
place. 

The  pastures  at  the  sides  of  rivulets,  which  are  unfit 
fo^hay,  or  cannot  be  spared  from  the  summer  food  of 
milch  cows,  are  so  frequent,  so  various  in  their  qua- 
lity, an.d  so  much  detached  over  all  the'  Highland 
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parts  of  <he  county,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a 
particular  description.  The  salt  marshes  on  the  estate 
of  Newton,  along  the  Beauly.  firth,  ought  however  to 
he  taken  notice  of,  which  afi'ord  very  rich  pasture  for 
horses  and  sheep,  when  the  reflux  of  the  tide  gives 
an  opportunity  to  approach  within  the  sea  mark, 

The  hills  abound  so  much  every  where  with  brooks, 
that  where  these  streams  are  not  deep  sunk  within  their 
bed,  the  pastures  which  arc  at  present  green,  might  be 
greatly  enriclied  by  irrigation ; ami  many  places,  which 
are  covered  with  heath,  might  be  cleared  of  that  shrub, 
and  converted  into  green  pasture.  The  incalculable 
advantage  of  this  species  of  improvement  upon  moors, 
which  have  a gentle  declivity,  will  no  doubt  occur  to 
every  one  who  bestows  the  least  thought  upon  it,  and 
will  assuredly  be  tried  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  and 
farmers  of  that  country,  who  are  emulous  to  set  proper 
examples  before  those  who  stand  in  need  of  such  benep 
ficial  lessons. 

Select  tlie  rivulets  which  are  most  muddy,  and  not 
very  strong,  if  you  can  have  a choice.  Divert  them 
from  their  channel,  where  the  current  is  least  powerful, 
which  generally  happens  where  the  bunks  are  lowest ; 
make  a bulwark  across  the  rivulet , of  as  large  stones  at 
can  be  conveniently  got,  and  let  it  be  as  high  as  the 
summit  of  the  bank  on  both  sides ; line  this  bul^ivark 
with  green  sods  well  beat  togetlier  in  every  course ; cut 
a canal  to  draw  out  the  water,  laying  t^ie  sod  on  the 
lower  side,  which  needs  to  be  no  deeper  than  to  hold 
the  quantity  you  wish  to  employ.  All  that  remains  to 
be  done  is,  to  continue  this  canal  along  the  face  of  the. 
field  you  wish  to  improve,  with  such  a gentle  descent 
(perhaps  one  inch  in  every  three  feet),  that  the  current 
mu)r  not  dig  the  ground,  nor  carry  isaqd  and  gravel. 
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IJ*-fow  the  upper  cimnl  make  another,  to' catch  the 
water  that  csciipes  from  (he  first,  as  it  goes  along;  for 
your  watering  canals  must  nefer  be  so  tight,  as  not  to 
let  a little  water  filtrc  tlirongh  in  many  various  places. 
J'orsu' another  canal  below  the  second,  and  parallel  to 
it  as  nearly  as  possible ; and  so  on,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  each  other,  making  «i» 
Kiaiiy  canals  as  will  strain  (ho  water,  and  exhaust  its 
fertilizing  virtues;  which  may  be  guessed  at,  by  its 
beeommg  pure  after  having  left  thcsedipicnt  behind. 

That  the  declivity  of  your  canals  may  be  exactly 
what  you  wish,  an  equilateral  triangle  may  be  made 
by  any  common  carpenter,  witli  two  straight  sticks  or 
slips  of  lioard  alroiit  the  height  of  a man.  By  apply- 
ing the  carpenter’s  square  at  the  angular  point,  the 
wrtical  angle  may  be  made  a rigid  one,  and  then 
nailed.  Take  care  that  the  two  legs  be  cut  precisely 
•t  tho’samc  length,  on  which  circumstance  the  accu- 
racy of  the  instrument  depends.  About  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  from  the  base,  but  exactly  the  same  on 
bo;h  legs,  nail  a cross  bar,  which  will  strengthen  the 
instniment.  Smooth  one  side  of  this  bar.  and  exactly 
in  llie  middle  make  a nitch  or  stroke.  Hang  your  pen- 
dulum from  the  angular  point  above ; and  if  the  in- 
strument bo  Just,  the  plumlvliiie  ought  to  hit  on  the 
iiitcji  of  the  cross  bar,  when  it  is  set  standing  on  a hoo 
rizontal  or  plain  surface.  By  this  machine,  a water- 
course may  be  drawn  along  any  ground,  except  a hol- 
low, by  observing  (hat  the  plumb-line  leans  a little 
forward,  as  much  as  you  wish  the  declination  of  your 
canal  to  be;  and  by  marking  every  stride  of  the  in- 
strument, a considerable  line  may -be  drawn  in  a short 
time.  If  a small  hollow  is  to  be  past  over,  this  must 
be  done  by  making  a bpnk  of  earth,  upon  the  prin- 
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eipics  of  a Roman  aqueduct,  and  the  canal  made  on  the 
top. 

The  only  apology  for  this  description  of  the  canals 
for  watering  laud,  and  of  the  level  for  drawing  them 
at  the  declination  necessary,  is  my  entire  persuasion 
of  tlie  advantage  of  this  method  of  enriching  land, 
and  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  green  pasture  ; and 
my  anxiety  that  it  were  tried,  where  tlie  circumstajiccn 
are  so  favourable,  and  the  necessity  of  it  so  great,  as 
appears  to  be  evident  in  many  places  of  every  district 
of  this  widely  extended  county.  This  is  the  least 
expensive  of  all  manures;  being  furnished  by  the 
bounty  of  Heaven,  without  any  merit  in  man,  except 
the  mere  act  of  distributing  tlie  water  equally  over  his 
land.  What  further  occurs  ou  the  subject,  will  be 
taken  notice  of  in  the  Section  allotted  to  flooding,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Honourable 
Board  for  these  Reports. 

Jn  the  county  of  Inverness,  where  the  proportion  of 
arable  ground  is  so  small,  in  comparison  of  that  which 
can  only  be  in  natural  meadow  and  pasture,  it  must 
be  accounted  a trespass  against  the  State,  and  against 
the  human  kind,  to  alienate  from  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  any  small  patches  of  land,  where  the 
plough  cart  act,  and  throw  them  into  sheep  pastures. 
Does  not  the  unmeasurable  surface  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains aflbrd  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  food  for 
eheep  ? Why  then,  alas  ! turn  out  ten  or  a dozen  fa- 
milies to  make  room  for  a flock  of  sheep ; and  set  them 
adrift  into  the  wide  world,  without  knoi^ng  where  to 
go  ; without  house  or  home  ? What  a dreadful  cala- 
mity to  these  poor  people ! How  unfeeling  and  savage 
the  heart,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  wretchedness  ? 
A wretchedness  never  before  beard  of,  since  Scotland 
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was  inhabited  ! Who,  that  has  the  common  ftfelin^s  of 
a man,  but  must  fe<'1  indignant  at  such  barbarity ! 

Ye  theoretical  writers  on  rural  economy,  who  amuse 
the  world  with  your  fine-spun  cobweb  dissertations,  to 
deceive  the  proprietors  of  laud  and  others,  with  plau- 
sible sophisms,  equally  equivocal  ara  t.'qually  ruinous 
with  the  responses  of  the  Grecian  oracles ; — who  en- 
deavour to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  miseries  of  depopula- 
tion, to  shut  their  ears  against  the  tale  of  woe,  and  to 
harden  their  hearts  against  the  feelings  ofittinanity ; — 
come  forward  with  your  cant  phrase — every  thing  will 
finrl  its  level — a phrase  which,  like  the  panacea  of  the 
ancients,  you  esteem  as  a plaster  for  all  sores  of  this 
kind.  You  tell  us,  that  when  the  price  of  grain  falls 
low,  land  will  be  thrown  into  pasture;  and  when  the 
price  of  meat  falls,  and  that  of  grain  bceomes  high, 
the  pasture  lends  will  be  ploughed  up:  you  then, 
without  attending  to  intermediate  circumstances,  jump' 
to  your  conclusion  at  once,  asserting,  that  by  throwing 
the  .arable  ground  into  grass,  the  population  of  the 
country  is  not  diminished.  This  discovery,  which  is 
thought  by  you  as  meritorious  as  the  knowledge  of  tiie 
philosopher’s  stone,  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  aitd  false 
in  another — ^locally  or  partially  true,  but  gcBeraHy 
false.  Keep  all  the  inhabitants,  or  an  equal  number, 
in  any  tract  of  this  country,  and  I may  peiliaps  be  in', 
dined  to  think  well  of  your  maXim ; but  wheO  the  bes- 
tial of  a district  are  mark  to'  travel  hundreds  of  miles, 
as  they  always  arc  in  this  case,  to  fetch  the  highest 
possible  pridh,  what  becomes  then  of  your  goldeh  rille 
of  a level  in  the  district  where  these  cattle  were  mired? 
Suppose  that  one-third  of  the  brhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Invemras  were  banished  or  starved— rtot  a bullock 
|ior  a sheep  reared  in  the  county  would  remain  uusold, 
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iiotwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  peoplo  to  thoir  Kin»‘ 
and  Country,  or  perhaps  would  feich  less  profit  to  the 
praziers,  when  these  bullocks  and  sh(s*}»  were  brought 
to  the  autumnal  markets  in  the  southern  parts  of  tho 
island.  But  perhaps  you,  Theorists,  care  not  for  jio- 
pulation  or  depopulation ; that  )x>int  probably  gives 
yon  little  or  no  uneasiness.  Do  you  believe  that  money 
* is  every  thing,  and  that  men  are  nothing?  If  yoodo^ 
so,  no  man  will  envy  you  of  j’our  sentiments. 

But  if  your  reasoning  turns  u|X)n  the  quantity  of 
human  food  produced  by  a given  space  of  land,  thi» 
narrows  the  argument,  an  1 may  bring  it  to  the  UM  of  ' 
experiment,  the  surest  of  all  proofs,  before  which  alf 
specious,  but  unfounded  tiicuri(%,  will  vanish  like  the 
Ixisekss  fabric  of  a vision.  'J'iUie  GO  or  100,  or  any 
given  number  of  acres  of  arable  land,  of  (he  same  tiua- 
ftty,  divided  into  two  (U]Uid  parts  ; snbyct  one  of  these 
lots  to  a regular  rotation  of  cropping,  according  to> 
the  most  approved  rules  of  good  husbandry ; stock  the 
other  with  cov*s  or  sheep.,  for  the  space  of  eiglvteeii  or 
twenty-four  years,,  or  any  space  of  time;  reckon  the 
number  of  mouths  that  can  be  maintained  exclusiv<‘ly  by 
the  produce  of  each  lot,  until  tlie  termination  of  1 he  ex- 
periment; and  then  it  will  be  seen  w hich  mode  of  occu- 
pying arable  land-  is  most  proihictive  of  sustenance  fi*r 
man.  I venture  to  foretell,  that  the  number  would  be 
double,  or  more  than  double,  in  favour  of  flic  arnble 
system  ; and  were  it  not  from  a reluctance  to  swell  this 
licport  beyond  all  due  bounds,  which  is  beginning 
already  to  be  too  long  for  myself,  and,  I frar^  may  be 
still  more  so  for  the  patience  of  those  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  peruse  it,  1 could  go  throngh  a calculation 
(which  might  still  be  objected  to,  as  not  fully  satisfuc-r 
tory)  of  the  produce  of  both  lots  annually,  during  a 
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certain  number  of  years,  and  of  the  number  of  persofiS 
each  would  maintain ; by  which  detail,  a conviction 
of  the  truth  would  be  founded  at  least  upon  moral  cvw 
donee*. 

Being  fully  aware  that  the  abettors  of  the  opinion 
animadverted  upon,  may  object  that  I am  reasoning 
hypothetically,  and  that  1 have  not  produced  Uie  facts 
by  which  this  question  can  ultimately  be  decided ; 1 
answer,  1st,  That  it  requires  time,  and  a careful  in-> 
duction,  to  collect  the  necessary  facts;  aud,  2d,  that 
neither  have  they  produced  facts,  nor  can  they  produce 
them ; because,  by  a fair  induction,  their  hypothesis 
would  be  overturned,  and  the  opposite  proved  to  be, 
true. 

Honoured  by  the  public,  no  less  than  beloved  by 
fiieir  own  tenantry,  be  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  of 
properly,  who  have  not  been  seduced  by  these  delusive 
and  interested  schemers,  nor  have  thrown  their  arable 
lands  into  pasture  in  the  shire  of  Inverness,  where  the 
soil  productive  of  corn  is  so  scanty ; and  who  have 
not  converted  the  plough  into  a shepherd’s  crook,  nor 
the  ploughshare  into  a pair  of  scissars  for  shearing 
sheep. 


* The  calculation  H very  simple.  Take  the  iHiihber  of  sheep  or  black 
oaltle,  which  a g;iven  number  of  acres  of  land  fit  for  the  plough,  will 
feed  in  pasture : assume  a given  weight  for  the  butchcr-me^^t  to  be 
det  ived  annually  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  incnusc  of  these  ani. 
snals ; take  a certain  average  quantity  of  grain,  as  the  produce  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  sort  of  ground,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
latter  will  greatly  exceed  the  proportion  mentioned  by  the  learned 
audsou.— Sir  ydn  Murray^  Sartt 
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SECT.  H. ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

• 

The  sowinw  of  arttiicial  grasses  lias  hitherto  beerf 
Tery  partial  in  this  county,  excepting  a few  pro- 
Tinccs,  where  the  climate  is  friendly  to  cultivation,' 
and  where  some  persons  of  sjiirit  have  introducoii 
them.  A country  must  be  forlorn  indeed,  where  there 
arc  not  some  men  of  a luminous  understanding  and  of 
an  active  spirit,  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  tlicir 
neighbours.  The  vicinitj-  of  .Inverness,  and  i»iticu- 
culariy  the  Aird,  so  often  mentioned,  seem  to  have 
been  the  centre,  from  which  all  the  rays  of  agricultural 
knowledge  have  spread  over  the  other  divisions  of  tho 
county,  where  the  dawn  of  improvement  hath  begun  to 
appear  ; and  even  iu^the  distant  districts,  the  casual 
circumstance  of  the  residence  of  a gentleman  of  euter> 
prbe,  possessing  a good  farm,  and  paying  attention  to 
what  he  had  seen  going  on  in  other  places,  has  roused 
his  neighbourhood  from  the  slumbers  of  former  indo* 
leiicc.  So  fortunate  has  the  country  been  in  general, 
with  respect  to  proper  examples,  as  formerly  hinted, 
that  there  is  hardly  a glen  or  corner  so  unfortunate,  as 
not  to  have  some  pattern  daily  before  the  people’s  eyes, 
showing  how  they  ought  to  manage  their  farms  with 
more  profit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
This  prognosticates  much  good ; for  altliough  the 
common  people  are  much  attached  to  old  customs, 
which  they  venerate  with  a share  of  the  filial  afiecdou 
they  had  for  their  fathers  who  used  them,  yet  a regard 
for  their  own  advantage  must,  at  length,  bring  them 
round  to  adopt  substantial  modern  improvenu'iils. 
This  change  will  however  be  gradual,  but  i'ts  progress 
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will  be  accelerated  by  other  favourable  circtimstancesy 
besides  that  lately  alluded  to. 

From  the  west  end  of  the  Aird  to  the  extremity  of 
the  county  upon  the  East  Coast,  the  cultivation  of  sown 
yrass  Is  common,  except  in  very  few  places.  Cantray 
in  Strath naim,  is  like  a light  in  a dark  place;  so  are 
the  farms  of  other  gentlemen,  in  the  bottom,  and  in  the 
▼ery  head  of  Urquhart ; in  Lochabcr,  Glcnelg,  Glen- 
spian,  Badenoch,  Strathspey,  and  Stratheric,  and  many 
other  districts,  where  the  cultivation  of  red  clover  and 
ryc'grass  is  successfully  carried  on  upon  a large  scale. 
The  general  average  of  the  hay-crop  among  the  best 
farmers,  is  nearly  300  stones  upon  the  acre  ; but  white 
clover  and  rib-grass  are  only  partially  introduced.  The 
seed  of  home  rye-gntss  is  in  some  cases  thrashed  out  fot 
being  sown,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  imported  from 
England ; all  the  other  seeds  are  regularly  brought 
from  other  countries. 

The  lower  ranks  of  tenantry  are  beginning  to  sow 
little  palcl  es  of  red  clover,  for  house-food  to  their 
milch-cows  at  night  in  summer,  and  for  their  horses- 
while  employed  in  carrying  home  the  fuel ; and  thcseaie 
happy  presages  of  what  shall  soon  be  done.  Although 
hitherto  few  or  none  of  these  have  sown  grass  for  hay, 
tlie  time  is  not  distant,  when  a desire  to  promote  their 
own  advantage  will  urge  them  to  begin,  provided  the 
owners  of  their  farms  will  give  them  leases  of  a mode* 
rate  duration,  and  enclose  the  arable  ground. 

The  prices  of  hay  vary  like  all  other  commodities 
offered  for  sale,  according  to  the  demand.  Sometimes 
it  is  sold  so  low  as  sixpence  the  stone,  of  twenty-one 
ounces  to  the  pound  ; at  other  times  it  fetches  one  shil* 
ling  ; as  provender  happens  to  be  plentiful  or  scarce. 
The  common  market  is  ibc  county  town,  where  the 
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consumpt  is  greater  than  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood can  supply.  Fort  George  also  consumes  a great 
deal  of  provender.  When  the  harvest  is  unfavourable^ 
and  much  of  the  straw  is  lost  in  the  Highland  districts^ 
the  inhabitants  come  down  in  great  numbers  to  buy  hay 
to  keep  their  cattle  alive,  and  carry  it  home  on  horses* 
backs ; for  in  many  of  these  defiles,  in  place  of  being 
able  to  use  wheel-carriages,  a horse  with  a load  on  his 
back  can  hardly  travel.  Many  a path  f traversed, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  ride.  My  horse  was  led, 
and  even  a guide  of  the  country  occasionally  requisite, 
to  point  out  the  path  to  us  where  it  Avas  safe  for  horse# 
to  go,  by  avoiding  mosses  and  rocks,  and  other  coarse 
ground.  Great  praise  is  due  to  those  who  suggested, 
and  to  the  Legislature  Avhich  enacted,  the  late  law  for, 
the  improvement  of  Iho roads  in  the  Highlands  of  this 
county.  It  ought  to  Ik;  extended  to  all  the  Highlands : 
no  cxmntry  can  be  improved  until  it  is  made  accessible. 

The  reader’s  patience  must  not  be  exhausted  by  giv- 
ing directions  aliout  other  kinds  of  soAvn  grass  that 
might  be  tried ; nor  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  sQAAfing 
artificial  grasses ; nor  in  pointing  out  the  preparation 
previously  required  to  put  the  soil  in  proper  order;  not 
iji  giving  the  marks  of  their  being  ripe  for  mowing. 
Whoever  are  unskilled  in  these  matters,  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  improA'ers  every 
where  around  them,  Avhose  daily  example  is  a better 
lesson  than  any  thing  which  can  be  said  in  this  or  any 
other  publication. 
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SECT.  in. HAV-HARVEST.  • - 

The  practice  of  llie  most  experienced  farmers  ix,  to 
begin  tbe  hay-barvi“st  about  tlie  1st  of. July,  whicb 
is  generally  linished,  if  tlic  weather  be  favourable,  iu 
a few  weeks  thereafter.  Iji  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  county,  they  neither  cut  clown  so  soon,  nor  is  the 
termination  of  the  hay -harvest  at  alt  certain,  by  reason 
of  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  climate.  The  lateness  of 
the  commencement  of  this  harvc'st,  is  occasioned  by  their 
keeping  their  flocks  on  tlic  low  rvarm  pastures,  and 
allowing  them  to  enjoy  the  whole  range  of  the  farm  in 
spring,  not  only  during  the  crisis  of  dropping  their 
lambs,  but  until  tlie  lambs  have  acquired  strength,  to 
endure  any  casual  blasts  w hicli  they  may  have  to  en« 
counter  after  they  are  removed  to  the  hills. 

The  bog-hay  is  made;  in  .August  for  the  most  part; 
but  every  operation  of  hay  and  corn-harvest  depends  so 
much  on  the  weather,  that  the-  accounts  received  of  th* 
conclusion  of  either  corn  or  liay-harvest  are  extremely 
various.  In  some  seasons  it  is  protracted,  until  the  in- 
habitants, who  have  great  quantities  of  hay,  must  be- 
gin to  reap  their  grain;  whi^h  circumstance  creator 
much  embarrassmeut.  The  method  taken  to  save  these 
two  kinds  of  hay  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  is  similar 
to  the  practice  of  other  countries,  which  need  not  be 
particularly  'described.  The  sown  gra.ss  is  more  easily 
brought  to  a state  of  preservation,  both  by  Ihp  length 
of  the  day  and  the  cliancc  of  better  weather,  when  it  i» 
cut  down,  and  by  the  stalks  being  stronger,  and  there- 
fore more  pervious  to  wind  and  air.  The  bog-hay  is  so 
flexible  in  its  nature,  and  so  ready  to  clap  close  toge- 
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ther  in  the  ricks,  tliat  it  must  be  frequently  opened  out 
and  tedded,  and  turned  to  sun  and  wind,  before  it  can 
be  reckoned  to  be  out  of  danger. 

Wlien  men  are  hired  to  cut  hay  by  the  day,  their 
wages  are  from  Is.  6rf.  to  2s.  besides  their  maintenance. 
AVhen  they  are  hired  by  piece-work,  the  contract  is 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  llic  acre.  But  by  all  accounts, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  to  procure  young  men 
for  this  or  any  other  species  of  harvest-work,  in  the 
higher  dist rids  of  the  county.  It  is  said,  and  loudly 
complained  of,  that  in  place  of  engaging  as  men-ser-* 
vants  for  a certain  time,  or  occasionally  as  labourers, 
tiiey  loiter  idle  during  the  winter  ; they  purchase  barley 
in  spring  at  the  ports  of  the  Firth,  which  they  find 
means  to  convert  into  malt ; and  on  the  approach  of 
summer,  they  retire  into  the  fastnesses  behind  the  monn* 
tains,  and  carry  on  the  trade  of  illicit  distillation.  The 
profit  derived  from  this  species  of  fraud  is  so  consider* 
able,  that  these,  who  arc  engaged  in- it^  disdain  to  la* 
bour ; and  the  quantity  of  spirits  is  so  great,  that  they 
arc  vended  far  and  near,  under  the  enticing  name  of 
Ferintosh  whisky,  to  give  them  a character. 

A singular  custom  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  of  making  their  hay  barns  so  open,  as  to  admit 
^ free  circulation  of  air.  /I'his  is  done  b}'  building  the 
gable  ends  neither  with  stone  nor  sod  any  higher  than 
the  side  walls.  The  triangidar  tops  of  the  gables  are 
closed  in,  only  with  stakes,  which  are  wound  up  closely 
with  broom  or  brushwood,  as  lias  br'en  alreatiy  taken 
notice  of.  AVhen  the  hay  is  damp  at  the  time  it  is 
thrown  into  the  barn,  the  inhabitants  in  this  and  many 
other  counties  in  the  Highlands,  set  up  flakes  of  wicker- 
work or  sticks  against  the  side-walls,  within  the  whole 
barn,  which  reach  from  the  floor  to  near  the  top  of  the 
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trail,  having  the  lower  cml  some  feet  out  fVora  the  hot* 
tom  of  the  wall,  ami  so  close  together,  lliat  little  or 
none  of  the  hay  can  fall  through  ; which  gives  a draft 
of  air  from  end  to  end.  On  this  frame  tlie  moist  hay 
is  spread  loosely,  ami  frequently  turned,  until  it  be  com- 
pletely dry  for  Ireing  put  up;  iiiid  then  another  quan- 
tity is  brought  in,  laid  on  the  frame,  and  trcatetl  in  the 
same  manner. 

Jlog-hay  is  supposed  to  be  of  one-third  less  value 
than  the  hay  of  sown  grass  ; and  sown  grass  is  thought 
to  lose  one-lltird  of  its  weight  betwotm  Septcmlx-r, 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  tramp  rick,  and  the  next 
epring. 

-All  hnyought  to  Ire  ent  down  when  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  of  succuhmee,  before  its  juices  are  exhahxl* 
"When  rc&ped  before  that  period,  it  shrinks,  and  be- 
cwncs  h'ss  bulky  or  nutritions,  like  unripe  fruit:  if 
Allowed  to  stand  too  long,  tlie  leaves  fall  o(l",  and  the 
Atidks  become  hard  and  w irv  ; and  thr^  plant  is  so  much 
exhausted  by  the  effort  of  ripening  the  seed,  that  ther 
«talk  is  not  only  injured,  but  the  root  lakes  a long  lime* 
to  spring,  w'hieli  retardfi  the  s<;cot»d  cutting.  Tim  in- 
stinct of  cattle  gives  us  instruction  iipon  this  point. 
Turn  in  cattle  to  a field  where  some  of  the  grass  is  shot 
up  to  seed : they  uniformly  rej<*ct  the  grass  wliich  i» 
exhausted  by  being  too  ripe  ; w hich  sliews  that  it  ha# 
lost  its  most  nufrilimis  juices,  of  which  they  arc  the 
most  competent  judges.  During  the  season  of  ripen- 
ing the  seed,  all  plants  arc  more  impoverished  than  at 
any  otlu'r  time.  Wlimwer  wishes  therefore  to  have  hi# 
hay  in  the  Ix-sl  possible  condition,  am!  his  land  least 
Impoverished,  will  cut  It  down  when  the  seeds  arc  bo- 
.ginning  to  ripen. 

■A  crop  of  rye-grass  alone,  if  tlm  seed  is  allowed 
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completely  to  ripen,  is  as  severe  upon  land  as  a crop 
of  oats ; and  perhaps  the  general  practice  of  allqiving 
rye-grass  to  ripen,  before  it  is  cut  for  hay,  may  be  the 
reason  why  so  little  perennial  rye-grass  is  to  be  found. 
If  seed  is  *the  object,  let  a part  of  what  was  hay  the 
preceding  season,  be  completely  protected  during 
spring : when  the  grass  has  put  forth  the  ear,  let  boys 
or  girls  go  through,  and  pick  out  as  much  as  they  can, 
of  goose-grass  and  other  grasses  not  wished  for ; let  the 
remainder  be  cut  with  a sickle,  bound  up,  and  stocked 
like  corn,  stacked,  and  thrashed  in  spring.— Children 
may  then  be  also  employed,  to  pick  out  those  stalks  of 
goose-grass  which  remain : — this  is  the  more  easily 
done,  because  the  goose-grass  is  generally  taller  than 
rye-grass. 

The  natural  hay  of  lea  ground  is  preferable  to  hay 
from  sown  grass,  for  the  use  of  horses  accustomed  to 
travel.  This  is  well  understood  about  London.  The 
latter  makes  them  putly  and  breathless ; the  former  hap 
not  that  ctfect. 


SECT.  IV. FEEDING. 

The  practice  of  house-feeding  is,  in  every  county^ 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops  ; and  for  the  most  part  a considerable  time  may 
elapse,  before  the  full  benefit  of  feeding  cattle  in  the 
stall,  during  summer  and  autumn,  be  proiierly  under- 
stood. In  low  countries,  where  the  inhabitants  have  no 
hill-grass,  they  fall  into  this  practice  much  sooner,  than 
in  those  where  every  farm  has  a portion  of  Iiill  for  the 
young  stock  and  the  sheep,  besides  some  finer  pasture 
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next  to  the  arable  ground,  fortliccows  which  are  giving 
milk.  In  all  the  county  of  Inverness,  no  instance 
of  housc-feciling  milch  cows  occurred  in  the  autumn 
of  1804,  except  at  Newton,  in  the  Aird,  where  the 
cow-house  and  every  otlier  accommodation  necessary 
for  a farm,  as  mentioned  formerly,  was  in  excellent 
ortler,  and  executed  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

When  the  waste  of  grass  occasioned  by  thb  treading 
of  cattle  upon  soft  pastures,  especially  in  wet  weather,' 
and  the  surface  which  is  eoven'd  by  the  dung  they 
drop,  arc  <luly  estimated  ; w hen  it  is  found  upon  trial, 
that  the  produce  of  the  same  field  will  feed  double 'the 
uumlier  of  cattle  in  the  house  or  in  the  straw-yard,  tliut 
it-would  do  in  the  open  field;  when  the  ease  of  the 
cattle  themselves  is  consulted,  by  preventing  their 
being  one  while  drenched  in  rain,  or  perhaps  chilled 
with  cold,  and  another  while  annoyed  with  flies,  and 
compelled  to  exhaust  their  strength  running  about  and 
destroying  their  pasture;  when  it  is  understood,  fhafdic 
quantity  of  milk  from  the  same  cows  is  greater  in  thb 
house  than  in  the  fields;  wlu'ii  the  great  saving  of  deng 
by  houserfeediiig  is  taken  into  consideration,  by  ihoso 
who  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  means  of  meliorating 
their  soil;  when  all  liicse  circamstanres  arc  faketi  into 
vhc  account,  the  practice  now  alluded  to  will  be  adopted 
in  this,  as  it  has  already  b»'cn,  upon  a large  scale,  in  llie 
county  of  Perth  and  elsewhere,  by  the  most  intelligent 
improvers.  '■  • 

Among  the  small  tenants  who  keep  a mixed  stock 
of  cows,  and  hors(‘.s, •and  sheep,  and  goals,  according 
to  the  inode  of  larming  in  iis«>  about  a cenfnry  ago,  and 
who  have  large  bounds  of  liill-paslure  adjoining  to  lln  ir 
farms,  the  practice  of  iionsc-lccding  for  seme  lime  t<‘ 
gome  is  not  to  be  expected. 
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In  place  of  doing  this,  the  inhabitaatfi,  who  con* 
tinuc  the  practice  of  going  to  shealings,  after  the  crop 
hath  been  sown  and  their  ptmts  cnt,  remove  annually 
in  the  month  of  June  to  their  distant  pastures,  with  all 
their  cattle  and  families.  In  some  snug  spot,  the  best 
sheltered  in  all  the  range  allotted  to  the  cattle,  they 
reside  for  a certain  number  of  weeks,  until  tlic  pasture 
become  scarce.  Old  huts  are  repairetl,  or  new  dwel- 
lings arc  built  for  their  reception,  while  they  attend 
their  cattle  in  these  remote  situations ; and  to  preserve 
the  grass,  so  (hat  the  eattle  may  have  plenty  at  their 
arrival,  a (rusty  person  is  sent  before  them  in  due  time, 
to  drive  away  any  wandering  eattle  which  miglittre^ 
pass  on  the  bounds  that  are  to  be  prc'served.  Here  they 
live  in  great  simplicity,  on  (he  produce  of  the  dairy 
and  some  meal.  The  men  return  occasionally  to  the 
farm  or  honie-stcaduiig,  to  collect  the  fuel,  to  hoe  the 
potatoes,  and  to  weed  the  crop ; and  uhen  the  season 
for  weeding  the  flax  arrives,  the  women  come  home  for 
that  purpose.  If  their  bounds  lie  e.xtensive,  they  have 
frequently  more  than  one  of  these  stations,  which  are 
called  rce,  or  «rcf  *,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  shealings  in  English.  In  suck  cases,  the  guardian 
of  file  grass  is  sent  forward  to  another  shealing,  when- 
ever tlie  families  arrive  at  that  destined  for  ihcir  tem- 
porary residence.  This  trusty  servant,  on  whose  flile- 
lity  so  much  depends,  is  called  tiie  poimllfr,  probably 
because  he  has  public  authority  to  poind  and  confine 


• seems  to  be  tl»e  oblique  c.ise  of  the  Gaelic  word,  which  signifies 
« dxr-fimt.  These  shealings  therefore  were  the  first  encroachments 
made  by  the  inhabitaius  and  their  cattle  on  the  province  of  the  deer, 
nftcr  thej  had  got  full  possession  of  the  straths  and  lower  vallies.  , 
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cattle  that  are  troublesome,  and  charge  the  fine  esta- 
blished by  law  for  their  trespass. 

When  tliese  pastures  arc  uncommonly  rich,  as  hap- 
pens to  be  the  case  at  the  head  of  lakes,  or  by  the  sides 
of  brooks  in  low  vallies,  the  inliabitants  of  two  or  piore 
farms,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  associate  togcr 
ther,  and  cat  the  grass  of  tlreir  shealings  in  commoiu 
This  maybe  tliecase,  even  when  the  grass  of  each  of 
these  farms,  which  is  adjoining  to  their  homo-stead'mg, 
is  distinctly  marked,  and  tlieir  boundaries  are  carefully 
kept. 

They  do  not  depasture  these  shealings,  or  any  part 
of  their  grass  at  random,  as  may  be  supyiosed  by  per- 
sons who  take  a superficial  view  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  The-  whole  grass  is  soumed,  which  means 
the  sum  or  number  of  full  grown  cows  it  can  maintain. 
A horse  is  accounted  two  suums,  and  so  uu  will)  dif- 
ferent or  younger  cattle  of  all  kinds;  and  every  farmer 
enjoys  his  own  proportion  of  souuis  on  the  whole  pas- 
ture, according  to  Ills  share  of  the  arable  ground,  liy 
this  expedient  one  cow-herd,  or  one  shepherd,  serves 
several  farmers,  in  place  of  ever}'  man  having  one  for 
himself,  while  (sich  has  a fair  division  of  the  grass. 
Tire  practice  of  consuming  unenclosed  or  mountain 
pasture  by  souming,  hasl>een  ridiculed  ; andsvhatis  it, 
that  has  not  been  turned  into  ridicule,  by  those  who  do 
Tiot  understand  its  usefulness  J No  other  method  seems 
to  be  equally  just,  or  equally  convenient  for  consuming 
grass  ill  the  same  circumstances,  where  a number,  of 
different  persons  may  have  had  a right  to  shares  very 
different  from  one  another,  and  the  kinds  of  cattle  also 
different. 

This  is  the  season’  of  contentment,  of  festivity,  of 
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health  and  joy.  The  women  employ  themselves  ia 
spinning  wool  to  clothe  their  families,  and  in  mahing 
butter  and  cheese  for  part  of  their  winter  provision. 
The  youth  are  employed  in  fishing,  and  wrestling,  or 
other  athletic  exercises  whicli  put  their  swiftness  and 
courage  to  the  test,  as  a preparation  for  tlic  more  serious 
conflicts  of  a field  of  battle.  When  the  various  la- 
bours of  the  day  are  closed,  the  whole  hamlet  retires 
to  rest,  and  drown  their  fatigues  in  the  soundest  slum- 
bers, on  a Ixxl  of  heath*,  ivhosc  mellitluous  fragrance 
perfumes  the  whole  dwelling. 

They  have  no  other  way,  in  the  system  of  farming 
they  follow,  to  depasture  their  distant  grazings ; and  no 
person,  svitliout  incurring  the  imputation  of  rashness, 
can  call  people  unhappy,  to  whose  sentiment^  he  is  an 
utter  stranger;  nor  will  any  man,  in  the  least  degree 
conversant  with  the  history  of  other  nations,  stigmjv- 
tizc  them.  Fastidious  observers,  who  estimate  hap- 
piness by  the  standard  of  jmlished  life  and  crowded 
cities,  unguardedly  reproach  these  groujjs  of  people 
living  in  huts,  as  the  most  wretcherl  of  mortals,  ivith-. 
out  reflecting,  that  happiness  or  misery  arc  seated  in 


• A heather  bed  is  formed  of  the  longest,  straightest,  and  finest  single 
•talks  of  the  young  heath.  W'hcn  these  stalks  are  in  their  highest  bloom 
and  fragrance,  they  are  pulled  with  as  little  root  as  possible  and  laid 
down  like  hay  in  the  swath  for  some  hours,  till  the  dew  or  any  acci- 
dental moisture  be  exhaled.  Then  the  heath  Is  I.aid  as  thiok  and  close  as 
it  can  stand,  having  all  the  tops  uppermost,  and  inclining  a little  towards 
the  head  of  the  bed,  which  is  generally  against  a wall:  the  foot  aud  the 
s'des  are  kept  together  by  logs  of  wood,  cut  at  the  proper  length.  Th» 
appearance  of  this  bed  resembles  a rich  Turkish  carpet,  or  a field  of  rich 
grain  all  leaning  one  way ; and  the  odoriferous  effluvia  of  the  honey 
with  which  the  blooms  of  the  heath  abound,  spread  a grateful  perfume, 
inviting  to  repose. 
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Ihe  mind  alonp,  rendered  wisely  independent  of  adven- 
titious circumstances;  and  thus  expose  their  ignorance 
of  the  feelings  of  these  people.  Neither  dothey  con- 
wder,  that  llrese  people  cannot,  in' their  present  cir- 
CTmstances,'  reap  the  .benefit  of  their  distant  pastures 
in  any  other  way.  >'Nor  do  they  reflect,  that  they  ejo- 
pose  their  own  want  of  reading,  or  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  ancient  nations,  who  were  alt,  without 
exception,  at  one  {rerind  in  the  same  state  of  society. 

Those  sheniings  arc  falling  into  disuse.  In  place  of 
such  emigrations  from  place  to  place  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  distant  gnuings  are  frcqnenlly  disjoined  from 
Ihe  fanner’s  homc-sfead,  and  left  to  slnpherds,  who 
dive  there  all  the  year  round,  atlendiiig  their  flocks,  in  a 
modern  house  of  substantial  mason  work.  f3y  this  morle 
of  occupation,  the  landlord  draivs  more  rent  from  tlm 
Temote  glens  and  mountains  of  his  property,  and  llie 
fiirmcrs  are  at  liherf)',  during  the  best  season  of  tine 
year,  to  ply  the  m-crasary  and  various  labours,  tor  tin? 
inaprovenient  of  tlicir  arable  ground,  wiiieii  to  iiulus- 
frions  men  are  never  at  an  end.  , 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  graziers, 
that  a large  extent  of  grass-lands,  suppose  100  or  !TO0 
{w:rrs,  allotted  for  fattening  cattle  for  the  shambh’s, 

■will  produce  bi  tter  beef,  by  having  their  |Kislure  di- 
vided into  three  cnelosnrrs,  than  by  having  only  on« 
ling-fenee  round  l!ie  whole;  because,  by  bi-ing  re- 
moved from  one  enelosure  to  another,  as  or  casion  re- 
quires, the  rattle  have  frequently  .siu-.ct ssive  changes 
of  clean  grass,  which  iiiereases  their  appetite,  and 
^liveliness,  and  lessens  their  toil.  'I'liis  may  not,  how- 
^fver,  be  so  suitable  for  (he  sheep,  which  are  fond  of  h ' 
large  range  of  pasture;  unless  rlitlereul  pastures  la? 
o'  allotted 
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allotted  for  sheep  of  various  age^j  and  for  those  in- 
tended for  different  purposes. ' . . .. 

It  seems  also  to  be  an  established  maxim  in  grazing, 
never  to  put  horses  and  cowrf  tind  slicep  together  in  the 
same  field  ; because  horses  and  sheep  bite  so  close,  that 
cows  have  no  chance  for  a fair  proportion,  if  the  grass 
become  somewhat  bare.  If  an j are  to  be  joined  with 
otiiers  to  pasture  in  common,  let  it  be  the  horse  and 
sheep.  The  first  eats  the  fat  grass  that  rises  around  the 
dung  whicli  is  dropt ; and  the  second  is  fond  of  what 
is  short  and  sweet ; and  yet  some  experienced  graziers 
disapprove  of  mixing  even  hordes  and  sheep  in  the  same 
lield-. 

What  is  singular,  and  not  verj- easily  accounted  for 
is,  that  we  find  tlie  tops  of  hills  and  mountains  fre- 
quently covered  with  a fine  rich  carpet  of  thick  grass, 
wliile  the  skirts  of  the  same  eminences  abound  vrith 
barren  heath,  bearing  hardly  any  mixture  of  gross  at 
all.  Miwiy  appearances  occur  in  the  economy  of  Na- 
ture, which  baffle  all  our  penetration  to  unravel ; we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  First 
Cause,  which  moves  every  wheel  in  the  great  machine 
of  the  universe.  Were  the  summits  of  mountains  as 
fertile  as  their  middleor  base  frequently  is,  cattle, which 
never  take  more  toil  than  is  necessary,  for  their  own 
support,  would  not  be  itiduced  by  any  instinct  they 
possess,  to  visit  these  distant  regions,  which  are  difficidt 
to  climb.  When  the  lower  vallie.s  arc  scorched  with 
broiling  heat,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
the  sheep  meet  a cool  refreshing  breeze  on  the  higher 
eminences,  where  they  find  some  pasture,  and  increase 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  that  food,  by  their  residence 
in  such  situations  during  that  season.  So  accurately 
<lo  they  discriminate  circumstances,  and  even  appear- 
ances 
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ances  wTiicb  are  farourable,  from  wLat  are  adverse, 
lhat  on  t!»e  eve  of  a blast  at  any  season  of  tlie  year,  we 
6nd  them  descending  in  quest  of  protection  and  shelter, 
and  Oil  the  approaql)  of  fair  weather  they  rc>ascend  the 
biUs, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS, 


^HE  knowlct^gc  of  agricult  life  must  hare  mad< 
-considerable  progress,  before  horticulture  can  become 
general  in  any  country.  I'oreigncrs,  or  persons  bred  in 
foreign  countries,  may  introduce,  in  some  particular 
places,  as  was  done  by  the  Komisfa  Clergy  into  Scot* 
land,  a snjierior  style  of  gardening  ; but  these  instances 
were  partial,  anil  had  little  influence  upon  the  general 
taste  of  tlic  inhabitants,  in  this  species  of  improvement. 
It  requires  a degree  of  refinement,  and  a desire  for  the 
ftijoyment  of  those  luxuries  of  life,  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers were  strangers,  before  the  Reformation,  to  reap 
mucli  advantage  from  the  horticulture  of  cloistered 
monks,  secluded  from  the  profession  of  arms,  and  de* 
spiseil  by  a warlike  people,  as  something  Ic^  than  meni 

At  the  priory  of  Beauly,  tlie  religious  order  who  in* 
habited  that  place,  had  an  excellent  orchard  and  gap* 
den,*  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.  A famous  pear- 
tree  in  that  orchard,  is  said  to  have,  in  its  prime,  carried 
sixteen  bolls  of  that  fruit  in  a season.  The  intercourse 
betwixt  the  monks  and  Rome  was  so  frequent,  that  thejr 
liad  (lie  opportunity  of  introducing  tlic  choicest  kinds 
of  fruits,  which  liad  been  long  established  and  cuUi* 
vated  in  tlie  genial  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Locliabcr  has  its  apples,  and  geans  (a  small  kind  of 
cherry),  in  great  \)cifection  and  plenty;  the  formed 
abounds  also  at  Keppach  ; the  latter  at  Fasfern.  Get* 
Ternor  Brodie’s  garden,  at  Fort  Augustus,  has  plenty  of 
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fruit.  Invcrmorislon,  Urqiiliart,  Corrimony,  have 
their  great  and  small  fruits  in  abundance.  In  the 
Aird,  every  gentleman  has  his  orchard.  Belladrnm, 
Reiiduie,  Achnagairn,  Newton,  Kirkhill,  Fingask, 
Kengilly,  lyioniac,  WarraDficId,  Kirktown,  Phoppa- 
chy,  Eaglestown,  Bonchra,  and  several  other  places 
in  this  well  cultivated  district,  abound  with  fruits  of 
Tarious  kinds.  But  the. most  extcitsive  garden  in  the 
Aird,  -was  made  by  the  late  General  Fraser  of  liovat, 
who  enclosed  no  h^s  than  seven  acres  of  ground,  with 
a brick  wall,  so  high  that  it  rctjuiretl  b\dtresses  to  sup- 
port it.  Its  walls  tvere  clothed  w ith  fniit-trces  of  the 
best  kinds  and  greatest  variety,  besides  an  excellent  hot* 
Iiousc.  ’ Every  gentleman  near  the  head-town  of  the 
county,  has  his  neat  garden  and  fruit-trees,  suited  to 
the  extent  of  his  properly.  CnIlodciJ  has  a large  hot- 
house under  a glass  franco.  Castle  Stuart  Inis  a very 
extensive  old  orchard,  which,  besides  other  fruits, 
abounds  in  gcans.  Cantray  and  Castle  Grant,  besides 
many  other  places  in  Badenoch,  have  gardens  in  high 
order;  but  in  none  of  all  these  places  are  the  orchards 
lett  for  rent.  The  owners  have  them  in  their  natural 
possession,  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  and  friends. 

Tiie  fruits  of  shrubs  are  attemied  to  in  many  other 
places,  and  consist  of  flic  most  approved  kinds. 

Cabbages,  cole  worts,  and  roots,  arc  raised  in  the 
hifehen-garden  try  every  person,  except  the  me;inest  of 
<trtie  inhabitants  ; and  tire  very  poor  themselves  have 
••CMne  kind  of  ga’rdciu 

It  has  been  observed  by  persons  in  this  county,  who 
thavc  paid  attention  to  orchards — 

* 1.  That  trees  rai.=ed  and  engrafted  in  t]ie  country, 
ihVivc  better  than  those  brought  from  wanner  cliinatek. 

S-'  That  in  order  to  render^  iVuit-trccs  productive, 

they 
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they  must  be  grafted  on  stocks  of  their  own  kind.  Sci- 
ons of  fruit-trees  will  unite  with  barren  and  forest  trees, 
and  produce  fruit ; and  some  men  have  a practice  of 
grafting  pears  and  apples  on  hawthorn  stocks;  but  an 
orchard  of  sucli  trees  will  disappoint  the.  exi>cctations 
of  the  owner.  The  hawlhorit  stock  pn.slus  its  root 
downward,  and  soon  gets  to  the  barren  soil,  which  will 
indeed  afford  nourishment  suitable  to  that  kind  of 
plant,  but  i)y  no  means  sufficient  vegetable  food,  nor 
'what  is  adapted,  to  a fiuit-trec.  The  grafted  part 
grows  faster,  and  swells  more,  than  the  hawthorn 
stem,  by  which  means  the  nourishment,  becomes  too> 
scanty,  and  the  tree  becomes  sickly,  and  then  decays.  • 

3.  The  old  practice  of  laying  flags  at  a proper  depth 
under  fruit-trees,  is  an  antidote  against  these  conse- 
quences, by  preventing  the  tap-roots  from  going  di- 
rectly down,  and  making  all  the  roots  spread  horizmi- 
tally,  wlicre  the  warmest  and  richest  earth  is  found, 
which  therefore  aflords  the  most  abundant  nourish- 
ment. 

4.  In  some  of  the  gardens  of  this  county,  there  arc 
apples  of  a good  kind,  w Inch  were  probably  introduced 
by  the  monks  at  Beauly  ; they  kwp  long,  bake  well, 
and  are  full  of  juice,  and  it  is  thought,  arc  little,  if  at 
^1  known,  in  other  parts  of  the  is^laud. 
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WOODS  af  various  kinds,  suifcd  to  (Tie  cUitiaff, 
HimI  grasses  corresponding  to  tlic  qualif  j of  tlie  soil,  arc 
llic  cowering  wliicli  Nature  Iras  universally  given  to  tlie 
face  of  tliccnrtk<  Tliese  barren  spots  of  sand,  in  some 
places  under  a vertical  sun,  ■where  neither  animal  nor 
Vegetable  life  can  exist,  hardly  form  an  exception. 
Men  are  a foe  to  woods,  in  proportion  as  their  numbers 
increase.  The  ground  must  be  cleared  to  support  art 
increasing  population,  and  trees  must  give  place  to 
plants,  whose  seeds  afford  faririaceous  and  nutritious 
food.  l''rom  the  appearance  of  stocks  and  logs  of 
‘limber  in  all  the  mossi’s  of  this  County,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  of  (lie  whole  land  ha_ving  been  at  one  time 
clothed  with  wood.  The  Scotch  pine,  for  the  most  part, 
look  possession  of  the  south  side  of  (he  valley,  as  was 
already  remarked,  and  made  choice  of  a iiortliern  cx* 
posure  ; the  bircli,  the  hazlc,  and  the  oalt,  occupied  the 
wannest  side  of  every  district,  while  the  ailer  and  a few 
ashes  ran  along  tlie  streams.  Not  only  the  continental 
parts  liud  this  natural  mantle,  but  the  i^hlllds  of  this 
county  appear,  from  the  fragments  of  trees  found  in  the 
mosses,  to  have  been  at  some  remote  period  mostly, 
if  not  wholly,  under  forests.  The  only  remains  of 
growing  wood  at  present  in  the  islands,  are  at  Portree 
and  Slate,  in  Sky,  and  a little  in  the  island  of  Rnasa. 
Is  it  not  very  extraordinary  indeed,  that  the  tops  of 
( . moun- 
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mountains,  and  the  islands  of  this  county^  foi4 
merly  wooded,  where  no  human  effirrte  can  at  this  day 
bring  trees  to  grow  ? The  solution  of  this  questkm  ia 
left,  in  the  present  Survey,  to  the  inTestigation  of  the 
curious:  any  answer  that  occurred  to  me^  is  taken 
down  in  some  conjectures  recorded  in  the  Report  df 
Pertiishiro. 

AUhongh  the  whole  country  seems,  thslt  time,  to 
have  been  one  continued  forest,  except  within  the  flood# 
mark  of  the*  rivers^  yet,  from  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  of  Scotland,  this  county,  as  well  as  others,  was 
soon  laid  bare. 

The  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,^  the  broils 
of  the  Clans,  the  freqiniit  insurrections  against  the  go* 
vemment,  their  fierce  conflicts  td  resist  invasion,  theit 
continual  alarms  from  the  southern  frontier;  all  con* 
spired  to  suggest  in  every  generation,  as  one  uniform 
system  of  policy  to  the  inhabitants  of  a narrow  coun^ 
try,  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  populatibn,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  themselves  from  extermina* 
tion.  This  policy  brought  er^cry  inch  of  land  into  cuU 
tivation  where  an  ear  of  com  could  groiv,  according  to 
the  riide  husbandry  of  those  times.  But  this  policy  was 
destructive  of  the  growing  limber:  No  wonder  that 
the  trees  were  felled  to  makfe  room  for  men,  when  we 
consider,  tliat  such  a small  territoty  could  maintain  so 
many  men  able  to  bear  armsj  as  to  peeserve  to  their 
country  the  singular,  and  therefore  envied  distinction^ 
of  having  nexer  been  conquere<l,  notwithstanding  the 
eager  exertions  of  Agricola,  of  the  Danes,  and  of  Ed* 
ward  the  First,  at  all  haeards  to  accomplish  its  subjti* 
gallon. 

That  species  of  the  pine  called  the  Scotch  fir,  cover* 
more  surface  in  this  e^unty^  than  aU  the  ether  kiiul*  of 
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trees  taken  .together  $ and  the  natural  fir  woods  of  In< 
Temess-sbire  exceed  the  quantity  of  this  wood  growing 
natarally  in  all  the  rest  of  Britain^  In  Strathspey 
alone,  it  is  reported  upon  authority  which  cannot  be 
called  into  question,  that  fifteen  thousand  acres  of 
grunnd  are  covered  with  natural  firs.  On  Uic  south 
sides  of  l^harkaig,  of  Glengarry,  of  GIcnmoriston, 
Strathglas,  Gtenstrafarar,  and  at  the  head  of  Loeb- 
•hcil,  as  mentioned  above,  the  bounds  of  country,  un* 
der  this  wood  are  reckoned  by  miles,  not  by  acres. 
The,  present  contract  for  cutting  the  pine  forest  and 
birch  in  GIcnmoriston,  yields  to  that  single  proprietor 
eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  annually,  fur  the  space 
of  seven  years.  This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  valna 
of  the  rest,  though  the  plan  upon  which  tliey  are  dis* 
posed  of,  did  not  enable  me  to  state  their  produce  with 
correctness.  , . 

The  plantations  of  fir  on  the  estate  of  Locbicl ; of  Bel« 
ladrnm  ; in  Stratheric ; down  the  back  ground  of  tha 
eounty>town ; on  the  north  skirts  of  the  moor  of  Cullo- 
den,  for  many  miles ; on  the  Karl  of  Moray’s  property ; 
and  eastward  by  the  church  of  Croy  to  the  extremity  of 
the  county — are  so  immense,  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  obtain  any  criterion  whereby  to  judge  accurately  of 
their  size.  The  planted  firs  and  larches  of  Strathiqrey, 
besides  t^e  natural  firs,  arc' supposed  to  extend  over 
■even  thousand  acres ; and  at  Kinrara,  Invcreshic,  Bclle-> 
yille,  Cluny,  and  other  parts  of  Badenuch,  and  in 
many  other  places,  the  plantations  arc  both  extensiva 
and  thriving. 

■ The.ook  woods  of  this  county  arc  not  so  large,  nor 
so  well  taken  care  of,  as  they  are  m Perthshire.  The 
neglect  with  which  they  are  treated,  is  injurious  in  a 
liigh  degree  to  the  jraturru  Urey  .make  to  the  proprietors., 
. Being 
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Being  (he  most  valuable  woods  of  any^  which  are  natU> 
ral  to  the  climate  of  Scotland)  the  gentlemen  in  other 
counties,  on  wliose  lands  they  grow,  are  in  general  at 
uncommon  pains  to  have  them  duly  preserved ; and 
this  attention  b the  more  necessary,  because  thb  young 
shoots  are  so  tender,  and  the  buds  so  succulent,  and 
therefore  so  palatable,  that  all  kinds  of  cattle  devour 
tliem  greedily  while  within  their  roicb.  This  is  mn  tlat 
case,  ill  the  same  degree,  with  the  resinous  pine.  Oak 
copse  is  nut  only  liable  to  tbe  dc])redations  cattle, 
during  the  first  seven  years  after  it  is  cut  down,  but  in 
miniy  parts  of  this  county  is  overtopped  by  aged  birches 
of  thick  branches  and  iimnense  tops,  and  other  taU  ' 
trees  interspersed  among  the  oak,  which  injure  the 
young  growth  by  their  umbrageous  foliage,  and  tbeir 
continual  dropping,  to  such  a degree,  that  it  is  wOnder* 
ful  the  copse,  in  such  adverse  circumstances,  can  rise 
at  all.  When  copso'woodpf  oak  is  cut,  all  the  birch 
and  hazel  near  the  oak>stocks  ought  tp  be  felled,  be* 
cause  the  injury  they  do  to  the  young  stocks  of  the 
oak  by  tar  exceeds  their  value ; and  not  only  so,  but  as 
the  young  birches  of  the  succeeding  growth  will  soon 
outstrip  tbe  oak  of  the  same  age,  the  former  ought  to 
be  kept  down  until  the  latter  get  the  mastery.  • 

, Culbnel  Cameron  of  Loebiei,  and  Mr.  Cameron  of 
Fasferii,are  p<‘rhaps  the. only  proprietors  in  the  county, 
who  enclose  their  oak  wotxls.  Along  the  north  side  of 
lioch  Ness  in  particular,  la^e  tracts  of  oak  wood  are  in 
the  forlorn  predicament  above  alluded  to,  interspersed 
with  Ii:um:I  and  full  grown  bircb  trees,  tba  tovertop  and 
retard  the  springing  of  the  young  oak ; and  to  crown 
the  destruction  of  the  tender  growth,  no  enclosure  what* 
ever  is  made  around  them,  to  prevent  the  depredations 
ef  cattle.  In  Glenspian,  Badenoeb,  and  other  places, 
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there  are  patches  of  oak  more  or  less  extensive^  whidi 
are  4U’t>hnmcfnUy  abandoned,  after  cverj-  cutting,  in 
the  same  neglected 'condition.  • 

V Where,  the  oak  grows  avithout  a mixture  of  other 
kimls  of  timber,  »s  it  does' in  some  of  tlicse  places,  the 
branches  of  the  oak  trees,  after  the  bark  lias  l>eeii  taken 
off,  atKl  <rth(T  snmll  wootl,  would  suffice  to  make  a 
puiing  roitnd  the  Imundary  of  the  wood,  which  with 
very  little  occasional  repair,  might  defend  the  tender 
sboDts,  growing  from  the 'stocks,  while  tliey  were  in 
danger.  In  every  contract,  over  all  tlic  county  Of  Pertlij 
witk’cnftcrs  of  oak  woods,  and  probably  every  where 
else,  except  in  the  shire  of  Inverness,  one  of  the  princH 
pot  articl(*s  is,  to  prohibit  the  conlrtictor  from  disposing 
©f  any  of  the  ^iceled  limber  until-the  wood  Ire  cnckrsed, 
where  there  is  not  a stone  wall.  This  paliiig  is  made 
at  the  exirertse  of  the  proprietor,  at  the  low  price  of  one 
penny,  or  a little  more,  Ihe  yard.  Tlie  possessor  of 
the  furm  is  generally  employeil  to  enclose,  because  the 
paling  and  wood  are  upon  liis  cure,  by  the  terms  of  hia 
lease,  for  the  term  of  six  or  ©even  years  thercafbT.  ■ • 

Not  only  are  oak  woods  of  oilier  countries  enclosed 
and  protedted  in  this  manner,  but  they  are  carefully 
weedeel — 1st,  By  keeping  down  the  barren  timber  which 
surrounds  the  stocks  of  oak,  and  choke  them  fof  want 
of  air,  and  the  dropping  of  water  from  their  overspread* 
ing  branches  and  2d,  By  thinning  the  oak  itself,  in 
cutting  away  the  dwarfish  shoots,  or  such  as  mb  against 
one  another,  when  (he  ouk  is  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 
By  (he  first  precaution,  the  oak  spreads,  and  will 
occupy  the  space  of  (he  barren  timber  which  is  kept 
«lowii ; by  the  second,  the  whole  nourishment  afforded 
by  the  soil  is  applkd  to  the  valuable  part  of  the  oak 
itself,  and  noue  diverted  to  what  is  less  -useful  or  oma»  ' 
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menial.  Nay,  so  attentive  aie  some  proprietprs  of 
woods  which  arc  in  this  prodicaiaent,  that  where  ,tha 
spaces  possessed  by  barren  kinds  of  wood  are  large, 
these  are  cut  down  without  hesitation  ;.<'and  they  pur-> 
chase  oak  plants  of  twelve  or-tifteen  inches  long,  and 
till  up  the  spaces  at  once,  not  waiting  the  gradual 
spreading  of  the  oak  by- its  own  eh'orts.  All  the  expense 
incurred,  is  the' mere  Labour  of  cutting. down -what  is 
barreu^and  putting  down  the  oak  plants,  which  expense 
will  be  refunded,  with  a return  of  more  than  five  hiiu« 
(Ired  per  cent,  at  the  very  first  cutting  of  the  oak.  If 
flny  owner  of  woods  proposes , to  adopt  this  mode  of 
increasing  Ihek  value,  1 ■recommend  that  the  acorns 
be  sown  in  the  same  country,,  to  inure  them  to. the  oli« 
mate,  and  save  expense } that  wlien  two  or  three  inghgs 
long,  they  be  planted  out  in  drills,  at  such  a distance  UiUt 
a common  garden  spade  may  be  used  in  digging  between 
the  drills,, without  injury  to  the  roots,  to  keep  them- 
clean,  till  they  be  fit  for  the  plantation;  and  that  the 
barren  timber  be  employed  in  the  first  instance  to  rad 
tliem  in,  for  protection.  If  the  stakes  arc  made  of  gijy 
barren  timber  except  ash,  1 advise  that  the  bark  bo 
peeled  off’,  or  at  least  loosened,  by  sunning  the  axe  alopg 
the  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  let  the  bark  drop  oflT;  be- 
cause a peeled  stab  will  last  thrice  as  long  as  one  hav- 
ing the  bark,  which  by  retaining  moisture,  very  spee- 
dily rots  any  timber.  ' 

It  is  not  in  the  place  where  every  kind  qf  borron  wood 
grows,  that  oak  will  thrive.  The  hazel  and  oak  delight 
in  the  same  soil  and  exposure.  The  change  inAhis  case 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  tlie  success  certain.  Tlie  bfech, 
which  is  not  far  up  hill,  and  grows  on  land  that  has 
a south  aspect,  may  with  equal  advaotage  be  sup- 
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planted  by  oak.  But  (he  ash,  the  alter,  and  the  •wft* 
low,  covet  sotL^hich  has  too  much  moisture  for  au 
oak'tree.  ^ 

The  age  at  whieboak  copse  ought  to  be  cut,  the  best 
manner  of  cutting,  the  method  of  preserving  the  bark, 
, and  various  other  remarks  relative  to  (his  valuable  tim* 
ber,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  arc  detailed  with  consi* 
derable  minuteness  in  (he  Survey  of  Perthshire,  which 
I decline  to  transcribe  here,  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible a dull  saroedm  and  disgusting  prolixity. 

The  birches  <m  the  sides  of  Loch  Ness,  Loch  I^aggan, 
about  Rolhiemurebus,  Kinrara,  in  the  Vale  of  Urqiihart, 
and  other  places,  have  a charming  HTect  upon  tlie 
scenery,  and  form  a comfortable  screen  to  increase  the 
warmth  in  these  situations : nevertheless,  the  value  of 
(his  timber  is  little  in  comparison  of  the  oak,  except  for 
the  ribs  of  houses,  and  some  clumsy  farming  utensils, 
which  the  tenantry  frame  occasionally  for  themselves. 
The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  leather,  but  is  far'  less 
powerful  than  oak  bark. 

An  Observation  made  by  a gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Vale  of  Urqiibart,  suggests  a curious  fact,  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt  in  that  country,  and  very  probably  in 
others.  The  birch  which  grows  in  a northern  exposure, 
is  much  softer  in  the  timber,  and  consequently  less  va- 
luable for  the  di^rent  purposes  of  the  former,  than 
that  which  fronts  the  south. 

Trees  of  a distinguished  size  are  rare  in  this  county. 
The  greatest  nunvber  of  large  trees  are  at  Castle  Grant, 
Culloden,  and  atBelladrum,  where  stately  trees  of  ash, 
lime,  beech,  oak,  plane,  and  mountain  ash,  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  most  thriving  condition.  At  the  last  men- 
tioned place,  one  of  the  larches  was  measured  at  a foot 
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«bove  the  gronnd,  whose  circtiOilerence  was  sewn  feet 
and  a half,  planted  by  Colonel  Fraser  himself  from  the 
nursery,  twenty-six  years  ago. 

The  only  nursery  that  occurred  was  at  Newton, 
which  is  very  neatly  kept  and  wdl  stored  by  Major 
Fraser,  with  a choice  variety  of  plants:  no  doubt 
Qthers  escaped  me.  No  plants  re:)^  in  wanner  cli> 
mates,  and  on  a stronger  soil,  can  be  equal  in  hardiness 
to  those  reared  by  the  gentlemen  of  thi%county  upon 
their  own  property.  A small  patch  of  ground  ad- 
joining to  a gentleman’s  garden,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  gardener,  may  be  very  usefully  employed 
in  rearing  thorns  and  forest  trees.  From  the  assiduity 
of  the  gentlemen  to  adorn  the  country,  which  is  suili- 
ciently  evident  from  what  they  have  done  these  thirty 
years  past,  and  are  now  doing  with  increasing  eager- 
ness and  success,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  ardor  will  slacken,  before  the  beauty  and  warmth 
of  the  shire  of  Inverness  be  highly  inefeased,  with 
equal  taste  and  comfort. 
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IjANft  wliich  ]>rodiiccs  less  grass  1h‘an  it  might 
otherwise  do,  or  which  might  be  subjected  to  the 
plough,  and  rendered  more  productive  of  human  food,*' 
may  be  denominated  waste.  The  extent  of  surface  In 
this  situation  within  the  bounds  of  Inverncss.shire',  is 
very  great ; but  by  the  attention  which  some  proprie- 
tors  havc  already  paid  to  the  culture  of  such  ground, 
there  is  evety  reason  to'  hope,  that  the  improvement 
of  it  will  not  only  go  on,  as  it  has  done  for  some  years 
past,  but  become  rapidly  and  cxteuBively  progressive. 

Where  the  ground  is  so  high  as  to  affoftl  ho  proper 
climate,  it  would  be  officious  to  urge,  and  vain  to  ex- 
pect any  improvement,  by  turning  up  the  soil.  All 
that  can  be  attempted  with  any  prospect  of  success  is, 
to  bring  water  upon  such  land,  where  it  is-^practicable, 
to  meliorate  the  grass,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  Chapter.  But  on  the  skirts  of  hills,  which  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  di^p  stiff  land,  with  or  with- 
out a mixture  of  moss,  the  prospect  of  advantage  is 
certain;  and  whoever  studies  his  own  i-rofit,  will  set 
about  the  cultivation  of  such  land,  in  good  earnest  and 
without  delny.  If  the  surface  be  much  broken  with 
rocks  and  stones,  w hich  are  difficult  to  be  blown,  these 
place  s ought  to  be  planted  ; and  wherever  there  are  in- 
tersections of  spouty  or  soft  ground,  small  o^ieu  drains 
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should  be  made  in  a sloping  difeclioii,  to  coodact  the 
jvater  to  a principal  .drain  of  this  kind,  where  ail  the 
small  ones  ought  to' terminate,  that  the  superfluous 
nioistuie  mhy  he  collected  and  carried  off  in  a rill, 
irhich  othenvise  spreads,  and  would  destroy  the  plants, 
These  drains  are  easily  made,  because  it  is  unnecessary 
to  have  them  deep,' or  broad,  or  to  give  them  any  co« 
vering.  The  land  yrliem  this  preparation  is  require4 
is  commonly  the  best  soil  in  the  field.  j 

• 'Where  the  surfhoe  is  nqt  broke,  waste  land  may  be 
brought  to  yield  a better  return  by  a different  process. 
If  tbe  obstructions bc/ew,  the  land  tolerably,  dry,  ai^d 
the  declination  moderate,  the  speediest  method  of  inr 
creasing  its  value  is  by  the  plough.  Moor  of  a good 
body,  with  or  without  amixtureof  moss,  may  be  cub 
tivated  with  every  prus|)cct  of  success  in  this  manner. 
As  a preparation  for  doing  so,  it  ought  to  be  liiuied 
plentiful ly.  tw^  complete  years,  before  the  plough  is 
put  in,  that  the  lime  may  mix  intimately  with  th« 
soil,  and  not  tumble  from  the  sward  intq  the  bottom  of 
' every  furrow,  during  the  operation  of  ploughing.  If 
the  manure  remain  three  years  on  the  sward,  the  soil 
becomes  the  more  tesider,  the  grass  much 'richer,  and 
the  danger  of  aay  of  the  lime  being  lost  much-  less. 
The  plviigh  must  be  strong;  and  the  cattle  yoked 
a4>reasl.  Wherever  hidden  stones  meet  the  plough, 
they  ought  to  be  tamed  up,  or  tlie  place  marked  care* 
fully,  that  they  maj  be  raised  and  carried  off  before 
the  field  be  sown,  as  formerly  suggested.  In  these 
tuations  the  first  crop  of  oats  will  seldom  be  so  abun* 
daiitas  the  second.  Improvers  of  such  laud  in  thu 
county  of  Perth,  where  many  hundred  acaps  are  im* 
proved  in  some  properties  by  this  process,  have  fre* 
^uektly  reag^'six  boUs  frein  tlic  acre;  * 
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Others  bring  land  of  this  description  iste  eultira' 
tion  by  trenching,  irhicb  compiles  the  business  at 
once,  bot  is  somewhat  more  expensive.  When  the 
stones  are  removed,  the  field  is  fit  for  receiving  manure, 
and  a crop  of  either  com  or  potatoes.  This  method, 
of  bringing  waste  land  into  an  improved  state,  has 
followed  for  many  years  by  tbe  nCrcbantsof  Glasgow, 
who  discover  great  enterprise  10  any  undertaking 
which  occupies  their  attention. 

Others  begin  tlm  reduction  of  such  land  by  planting 
potatoes  in  lazy>bcds,  which  is  nniversally  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  poor,  since  they  can  neither  afford  to  want 
immediate  returns  for  the  labour  or  for  the  manure. 
But  this  is  by  fur  the  least  complete  improvement,  be- 
canse  no  part  of  the  land  is  cleared  of  stones  the  first 
season,  except  the  trenches,  which  is  probably  no 
more  than  n fourth  part  of  the  whole.  Some  of  the 
stones  may  be  discovered  daring  the  time  of  digging 
the  potatoes,  which  it  is  extremely  proper  to  remove 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  that  the  land  may 
be  prepared  for  a crop  of  grain  the  following  spring. 

It  hath  been  strenuously  recommended  by  some  farm* 
ing  gentlemen,  and  by  several  Surveyors  of  counties, 
to  pare  and  burn  ail  land  in  such  a situation ; nay,  to 
reclaim  all  waste  land  whatever  by  burning  tbe  sur* 
face,  in  order  to  produce  ash**  for  mannre.  I doubt 
much  whether  a thin  soil  may  not  lose  more  by  dimi* 
nishing  the  staple,  than  it  will  gain  by  the  ashes ; but 
where  tbe  soil  has  a deep  body  of  earth,  and  a coarse, 
spritty,  or  otherwise  matted  surface,  it  can  better 
afford  to  lose  that  part  which  is  reduced  to  ashes,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  manure.  These  are  tbe  most  common 
methods  hitherto  adopted  for  bringing  into  caltivatioa 
the  skirts  pf  hills,  where  the  soil  has  a good  body  of 
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♦arth  ; ahd  persons  who  are  desirous  of  fuming  suefa 
wastes  to  the  best  account,  may  follow  cither  <d  them 
that  suits  their  circumstances  and  inclination. 

The  land,  which  has  hitherto  been  brougfht  into  an 
arabie  state  by  the  present  generation,  in  the  county 
Inverness,  has  been  for  the  most  part,  of  that  kind  of 
strong  bodied  soil,  taken  notice  of  under  this  article. 
Much  has  been  done  in  this  way,  by  several  gentlemen  ' 
in  the  parish  annexal  to  the  county >town  ; although 
the  proportion  of  each  be  not  great,  the  amount  of  the 
wliole  is  very  considerable,  as  appears  from  a letter 
written  by  one  of  the  most  sensible  gentlemen  in  that 
country,  which  1 did  not  think  proper  to  abridge ; and 
therefore  have  inserted  it  in  the  Appendix,  No.  11. 
But  the  most  distinguished  improvements  of  waste 
ground  are  carried  on  by  Mr.  Fraser,  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  Belladnim,  wIk>  has  reclaimed  from  a state 
of  barrenness  900  acres  of  land  ; and  by  the  late  Mr. 
^Davidson  of  Cantray,  who  had  brought  into  cultivation 
no  less  thaji  500  acres. 

On  the  property  of  Mr.  Forbes  of  CuHoden,  near 
100  families  have  been  set  down  since  1745,  who  draw 
their  chief  subsistence  from  that  barren  extensive 
cwastc,  where  formerly  not  a h ut  was  to  be  seen.  Every 
colonist  has  his  boundary  marked  out,  his  garden  near 
his  cottage,  and  several  acres  of  ipoor  set  off  to  him, 
which  he  reclaims  by  trenching,  or  by  planting  pota- 
toes for  a first  crop.  From  the  produce  of  these  lots, 
they  keep  a cow  and  a horse,  and  raise  grain  to  main- 
tain their  families.  This  shows  what  may  be  done  on 
this  moor,  where  one-fourth  is  not  yet  allotted  in  this 
manner. 

The  Magistrates  of  Inverness  very  judiciously, 
aome  years  ago,  granted  leases  of  several  patches  of 
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waste  land  bclunging  to  the  burgh,  which,  when  those 
kascs  expire,  will  produce  a considerable  revenue,  to 
the  communityv 

In  Strathspey,  between  four  and  five  hundred  acres 
bare  been  lately  reduced  from  heath  to  cultivation. 
But  to  liave  ascertained  tiu;  number  of  acres  reclaimed 
by  each  imiividual  in  a county  of  such  vast  extent, 
was  beyond  my  power,  because  improvements  of  this 
nature  appeared  in  many  various  places,  where  projjer 
cxanaples  were  set. before  tiie  people  ; yet  the  Vicinity 
of  the  county-town,  and  the  Aird,  justly  claim  the  pre- 
krenoe;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  more  than  4000  acres  of  waste  land  have  been 
brought  into  cnllivatioii  in  this  county,  within  the  last 
20  years. 

What  has  br^n  lately  dotie  in  this  respect,  by  some 
genlleinen  and  others  of  the  county,  is  nut  only  a proof 
of  what  may  l>c  done,  but  an  evidence  that  the  atten^ 
tiuD  of  the  country  is  turned  to  this  object : and 
happy  presage  it  is,  that  their  exertions  will  meet  tlreir 
due  rewfard, 


' MOSS. 

• •• 
If  the  ^ncral  compTcxipn  of  soil  proposed  to  be  im- 
proved be  moss,  tlip/re  is  always  a degree  of  moisture 
to  be  dreaded,  which  is  unfriendly  to  vegetation.  This 
inconvenience  may  partially  be  expected  Ln  waste  land 
almost  of  every  description,  but  a moss  of  consider- 
able depth  requires  draining,  as  the  first  step  to  its  being 
improved.  In  the  vicinity  of  clay  laud,  mosses  are 
sometimes  floated  away,  where  a stream  of  suificient 
strength  can  be  got,  in  order  to  come  at  the  rich  soil 
^elow.  This  is  the  process  origijially  suggested  by  the 
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fertile  trenius  of  the  late  Lord  Kaimesy  and  sncccssftiHjr 
followed  'out  by  his  ^ son,  the  pres«int  j)ropriefor  of 
Blaif  Drummond,  in  improving  the  largest  tract  of 
low  moss  in  tfie  county  of  Perth,  wfaicli  is  inhabited 
at  present  by  more  than  800  persons,  where  not  a hu-* 
man  being  lived,  or  could  be  sustained  some  years  ago. 
In  some  similar  cases,  themoss  is  not  floated  down  b/ 
a current  of  water,  but  is  improved  only  upon  the  sur- 
fecc.  This  is  done,  by  cutting  a large  eanal  on  that 
tide  of  the  moss  next  the  fell,  which  is  intended  to 
carry  the  water  from  the  field.  Smaller  ditches  aee 
cast,  which  form  the  field  into  ridges,  and  are  more 
or  h'ss  broad,  as  llic  moss  hapjiens  to  be  more  or  less 
solid,  and  all  terminating  in  the  great  drain.  The 
field  is  next  turned  over  with  the  spade ; and  if  pota< 
toes  are  to  be  a first  crop,  they  are  planted  in  lazy-beds 
across  the  ridges  ; but  if  tiic  first  crop  is  to  be  grain, 
the  soil  of  the  ridges  is  turned  over  long  w'ajs,or  in  tire 
direction. of  the  smaller  drains. 

I Other  improvers  pare  and  bum  the  surface  of  moss, 
after  having  drained  away  the  superfluous  water;  and 
with  the  manure  obtained  from  (he  ashes  raise  a tol(s< 
fable  crop  of  grain.  Others  close  up  the  sroallcf 
drains  by  means  of  faggots  laid  in  the  bottom,  some* 
times  in  (he  form  of  a 8t.  Andrew’s  cross,  or  in  other 
cases  longitudinally  and  sloping,  beginning  always  at 
’ the  head  t)f  the  drain,  which  is  then  covered. 

The  great  point  in  reducing  moss  to  corn  land  is, 
first.to  lay  it  so  dry  as  to  favour  vegetation,  but  not 
so  dry  as  to  deprive  the  plants  of  the  accessary  raois^ 
turo'.  This  medium  is  to  be  carefully  attcoded  to; 
because  the  value  of  such  soil  is  nut  unfrequently  di« 
miiiished  by  the  last,  as  well  as  by  the  first  of  these 
«auses.  Moss  is  of  such  a porous  coasiatency,  that  il* 
i deprived 
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deprived  entirely  of  its  natural  sap,  it  will  admit  t(it! 
drought  farther  down  than  the  dews  can  reach. 

I have  seen  moss  several  feet  deep  made  to  carry 
natural  clover,  and  other  fine  grasses,  with  no  other 
dressing  but  by  drainii^  and  smoothing  the  surface^ 
and  giving  a good  covering  of  the  scouring  Of  ditdies, 
and  mud  from  the  sides  of  roads,  nequid  falsi  dicert 
audeo—nequid  vert  non  itudeot 

If  the  moss  be  of  a fungous  and  porods  consistency^ 
every  method  should  be  used  to  compress  it,  and 
render  it  more  compact.  But  my  business  is  not  to 
give  rules,  but  to  detail  facts.  Rules  arc  left  to  books, 
professing  to  teach  systems  of  agriculture. 

Of  all  the  different  methods  practised  to  overcome 
moss  and  to  obtain  a first  crop,  none  appears  to  be  so 
snccessful  as  pc^atoes.  The  soil  expands  so  easily, 
that  the  root  gets  room  to  swell  and  attain  its  full  size. 
The  stem  and  leaves  of  the  plant  retain  the  dew  better 
than  any  culmiferous  plant;  by  which  m^iis  more 
nourishment  is  procured,  if  the  soil  and  season  be 
dry,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  dods  is  promoted  > 
and  on  the  other  band,  if  the  field  be  rather  too  much 
overcharged  with  water,  the  alleys  along  the  sides  of 
the  beds  help  to  draw  what  might  prove  injurious ; 
and  lastly,  the  planting  add  covering,  and  hoeing  and 
digging  of  the  crop,  works  the  ground  more  perfectly 
into  mould. 

Whatever  may  have' been  the  original  colour  and 
consistency  of  moss,  yet  by  being  wrought  for  a few 
years,  it  acquires  the  appearance,  and  some  of  the  qua* 
lities  of  loam.  It  takes  a long  time,  if  ever  it  can  pos« 
sess  the  strength  of  loam,  so  as  to  bear  a frequent  retnra 
to  white  crops ; but  b^  judicious  changes  of  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  grass,  raised  alternately  with  wbita. 
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crops,  it  may  continue  for  any . lecgtli.  of  tune  in  » 
productive  state. 


MOOR. 

In  many  parts  of  the  county  which  is  the  subject  of 
th  is  Report,  there  arc  low  tracts  of  barren  ground, 
which  do  not  fall  under  any  of  tlie  two  former  deno* 
minations  of  w.istc  land.  This  soil  lias  little  earth : it 
is  mostly  gravel  or  sand,  with  a thin  crust  of  most 
on  the  surface,  which  has  been  produced  by  tlie  an- 
* nual  falling  of  the  leaves  of  heath,  and  any  occasional 
decay  of  the  wooden  pari  of  tliat  plant.  Moor  is  the 
most  barren  of  all.soiU  ^except  sand,  which  bardlycan 
be  called  soil,  but  minute  stones)  and  its  natural  sterl* , 
lity  is  such,  that  the  heath  it  carries  is,  for  the  most 
part,  dwartish  and  short.  It  seldom  requires  draining, 
and  as  seldom  can  be  flooded. 

Those  who  set  about  the  improving  of  such  thin 
hard  moors  upon  a large  scale,  generally  fallow  them 
for  a whole  year,  ploughing  and  harrowing  very  fre» 
quently,  and  making  every  suetteeding  furrow  across 
the  former.  By  the  lime  that  this  land  has  been  re> 
duced  to  some  degree  of  tilth  by  these  uperntiofls,  it  is 
ready  for  a crop  of  drilled  turnips,  which  ought  to  be 
tried  on  such  soil,  for  a first  crop,  rather  than  pota* 
toes,  because  tbeir  long  tap  roots  penetrate  farther 
down,  than  any  fibrous  rooted  plants,  ond  are  therefore 
less  in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  moisture,  which 
is  very  scanty  in  this  kind  of  ground ; and  because 
their  foliage  covers  the  ground  more,  and  lasts  longer 
than  any  other  of  the  leguminous  trilx's,  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  the  world ; so  that  tbeir  large  and  plenti* 
ful  leaves  protect  the  root  from  a scorching  sun,  or  a 
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tfithering  wind,  <nd  rdlain  tl>e  dews  of  (he  night  d 
long  time,  before  they  are  exhaled  the  following  day. 

Spirited  cultiyators  of  barren  moors  are  never  dis- 
couraged by  the  failure  of  a first  crop  of  turnips. 
They  plant  a second  time  with  turnips  the  succeeding 
year-  If  these  crops  are  eaten  off  where  (hey  grow, 
with  folded  sheep,  the  experiment  never  fails  of  sue-  ' 
cess ; and  (he  most  intelligent  farmers  always  hold  an 
Opinion,  which  they  see  confirmed  by  experience,  (hat 
whenever  ground  is  brought  to  carry  turnips,  it  is  cOm-, 
pletcly  g.iined. 

After  allj  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  tnodc  of  re- 
ducing moors  is  practicable  by  those  farmers  alonc,  who 
have  some  capital.  The  poor  can  follow  fib  other  way, 
than  in  the  first  instance  to  plant  any  land  with  pota- 
toes, which  they  mean  to  bring  into  cultivation;  yet 
when  these  people  live  under  a landlord  of  humanity, 
he  might  employ  his  men  and  horses  to  fallow  a piece 
of  moor  for  liis  dependants,  and  leave  the  remainder 
Of  (he  labour  to  (heir  own  hands,  Avhich  would  beexci 
cuted  with  ease  and  performed  with  alacrity. 

In  exploring  the  county  of  Inverness  with  any  de- 
gree of  attention,  one  who  feels  anxiety  for  the  pros- 
perity of  that  large  division  of  this  kingdom^  must 
necessarily  be  affected  Avith  the  sight  of  such  immense 
tracts  of  uncultivaterl  ground,  which  on  all  hands  ap-i 
pear  before  him.  Tliefec  are  not  in  small  patches,  ac* 
cording  to  the  state  of  some  other  counties,  but  miles 
in  succession  of  neglected  land,  which,  by  industry^ 
might  be  rendered  as  productive  as  many  of  the  fields 
that  are  under  crop ; nor  are  (liese  barren  grounds  uni- 
formly in  the  higher  situations,  which  would  argue  tho 
want  of  climate  j as  an  apology  for  this  neglect : we  meet 
them  adjacent  to  the  houses  of  some,  of  the  greatest 
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■proprietors ; Tre  mrei  them  near  the  sea  sliore  5 We  s«s 
them  interspersed  with  small  farms,  which)  in  the  OC'* 
cupation  of  former  proprietors,  had  been  tried  by  way 
of  experiment ; we  meet  them  under  the  shelter  of 
thriving  plantations  ; we  meet  them  surrounded  or  in- 
terspersed with  patches  of  arable  land  ; we  find  them 
hot  many  feet  above  the  level  of  great  fivers  or  lakes ; 
in  short,  these  mOors,  which  have  been  hitherto  ove^ 
looked,  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  shire,  and  par- 
take in  a great  degree  of  the  same  circumstances,  as  t6 
climate  and  exposure,  with  the  cultivated  lands,  which 
for  ages  have  been  subjected  to  the  plough. 

The  original  inhabitnufs  of  all  countries  miilkt  have 
been  few  in  number,  and  no  doubt  had  Oonfined  their 
attention  to  the  most  fivoiircd  spots  of  their  soil,  and 
adopted  the  shortest  process,  with  tl»c  least  degree  of 
labonr,  to  raise  snbsistence  for  themselves  J but  as  their 
huinbers  increased  they  must  have  extended  their  ope- 
rations farther,  and  must  have  tried  to  raise  tiOfn  frOrfl 
land,  which  their  fathers  had  neglected.  Thus  the 
necessil  ies  of  every  generation  dictate  the!  propriety 
of  making  successive  encroachments  on  the  waste 
ground,  as  the  only  expedient  to  support  afl  increasing 
population.  We  ought  therefore  to  imitate  our  fathers 
in  this  respect : and  as  they  must  hare  reclaimed  waste 
land  from  lime  to  time,  to  support  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  country  ; so  rilust  we  reclaim  waste  land 
in  out  day,  to  meet  the  necessities  occasiohed  by  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  oUr  time.  Emigration  Upon 
a large  scale,  was  unknown  till  of  late  years,  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  New  modes  of  cultivation,  more 
productive  of  sustenance,  than  what  had  been  prac- 
lisetl  by  the  ancient  husbandry,  were  equally  unknown* 
Notliiiig  therefore  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
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relieve  the  wants  of  ijio  people,  but  to  subdue  more' 
land  by  an  increase  of  industry.  This  industry  must 
in  every  age  be  progressive.  It  must  kc<‘p  pace  in 
every  generation  with  the  increase  of  the  people.  If 
the  industry  of  any  country  should  become  stationary, 
cither  the  population  must  also  become  stutioniiry,  or 
some  of  the  people  must  travel  to  some  other  countries 
for  food. 

In  no  part  of  my  native  country,  that  1 ever  saw,  is 
there  greater  scope  for  an  increase  of  industry  than  in 
the  county  of  Inverness  : and  in  no  respect  can  the  in* 
dustry  of  the  inhabitants  be  more  profitable  to  the  pre- 
sent race  of  proprietors  and  to  their  people : in  no 
respect  can  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  empire  at 
large,  or  to  that  county  under  review,  than  by  re- 
deeming tlip  vast  extent  of  waste  land,  from  its  pn^sent 
state  of  barrenness.  Manufactures  are  a valuable  ob- 
ject of  industry ; commerce  is  a great  source  of  wealth ; 
a superior  style  of  husbandry  beautifies  and  enriches 
a country;  but  the  improvement  of  waste  land  che- 
rishes population,  and  is  a nursery  of  the  human  race. 

The  improvement  of  waste  land  afi'ords  room  for  new 
families,  fosters  the  natural  dL*sirc  of  wedlock,  and  gives 
a spring  and  energy  to  the  finest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.  Who  can  but  rejoice,  in  indulging  the  hojre  of 
seeing  sportive  children  and  happy  parents,  where 
gloomy  heath  and  howling  wastes  had  Ikcii  ! 
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CHAP.  XII. 

' • IMPROVEMENTS. 

I 

Nature  has  left  the  face  of  the  earth  in  such 
■a  situation,  as  to  require  htnnan  labour  to  render  it  a 
more  comfortable  abode  for  man.  In  place  of  briars 
and  thorns,  and  various  kin  ’s  of  wood,  which  the  soil 
has  been  destined  to  produce,  the  human  race  must 
exert  the  strength  and  prudence  they  are  endowed  with, 
to  improve  its  productions  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
Hardly  is  any  spot  in  any  country  naturally  so  fertile, 
but  its  fertility  may  be  increased ; and  there  are  few 
places  so  barren,  but  their  sterility  may  in  some  degree 
be  lessenetl. 


SBCT.  I. ORAINING. 

When  the  surface  is  so  uneven  as  that  of  the  county 
of  Inverness,  tlie  water,  timt  lodges  behind  every  hill, 
will  break  out  along  their  face  and  at  their  base,  in 
springs,  and  produce  spouty  ground,  carrying  sour 
grass  in  many  of  these  declivities.  In  other  countries, 
the  flatness  of  the  land,  which  prevents  the  water 
from  going  off,  readers  draining  necessary ; in  this 
country,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  the  reten* 
tion  of  the  water  by  means  of  bills  and  rocks,  and 
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other  obstructions,  is  fhc  "real  cause  which  produces 
the  effect  of  a wet  soil.  - Draining  is  performed  in  va- 
rious ways  in  the  shire  of  Inverness,  according  to  the 
taste,  and  opportunities  oif  gentlemen,  who  practise 
this  improvement;  for  the  common  ranks  of  tenantry 
have  not  hitherto  attempted  to  clear  their  possessions 
of  tiny  superfluous  w ater. 

In  Badcnoch,  tlie  proportion  which  land  requiring 
to  be  drained,  bears  to  tlie  remainder  of  the  improvable 
soil,  is  greater  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  county. 
J'roju  the  remarks  formerly  made  on  tlie  river  Spey,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  one  may  easily  perceive,  that 
t^erc  is  a very  inviting  field  prcseiiletl  here,  to  both 
{troprietors  and  farmers,  for  exerting  all  (heir  industry, 
aqd  e.xpejiding  some  money  witli  an  infallible  prospect 
of  the  most  ample  returns.  The  ordinary  residence 
of  the  family  of  Gordon  is  so  remote  from  this  part 
of  their  property,  tliat  it  cannot  be  expected  this 
noble  proprietor  will  find  it  convenient  to  engage  in 
carrying  on,  in  this  district,  such  improvements  as 
might  require  the  eye  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  Ne- 
vertheless, there  is  a possibility  of  their  being  executed ; 
and  if  this  were  done,  the  family  would  ultimately 
reap  the  benefit.  Let  the  most  necessary  drains  be 
marked  out  by  a surveyor  acquainted  with  these  mat- 
ters, with  the  concurring  approbation  of  the  land- 
steward,  and  the  possessor  of  each  farm.  'J'he  expense 
may  be  ascertained,  according  te  the  common  rate  of 
the  price  of  labour  in  the  country.  Leave  it  optional 
to  the  tenant  to  execute  these  at  his  own  expense,  iu  the 
mean  time,  with  an  assurance  of  being  indemnified  gt 
the  end  of  his  lease,  to  the  full  amount  of  their  value 
to  the  farm,  not  exceeding  their  original  expense  ; or 
the  proprictqr  may  pay,  in  the  first  instance,  for  mce-- 
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cnfin"  the  work,  taking  Die  tenant  lionnd  to  keep 
them  in  proper  order,  and  cliarging  the  interest  of  the' 
money  tlins  exjiended,  as  an  additional  rent  during  the 
currency  of  a lease. 

Large  drains  in  flat  land,  by  means  of  which'mifch' 
water  is  to  be  conveyed  from  a field,  are  generally  left 
open.  If  these  be  five  fi-et  wide  at  the  surface,  and’ 
eighteen  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  three  fbef  deep,  the' 
price  of  casting  them  is  usually  threepence  the  lineal' 
yard,  in  a soil  which  yields  easily  to  the  spade.  lii‘ 
Badenoch,  Strathspey,  and  on  the  Earl  of  Moray's 
jiroperty  in  the  lordship  of  Petty,  much  excellent  land* 
has  been  gained  by  such  a manner  of  draining^  Oii‘ 
the  property  of  Culduthil,  a lake  has  been  drained, 
that  covered  several  acres  of  ground,  which  is  now 
the  most  productive  part  of  the  farm.  In  Stratheric,' 
eighteen  inches  have  'been  drained  off  the  surface  of 
Loch  Garth,  which  has  recovered  land  about  a mile' 
long  and  one-fourth  of  a mile  broad.  The  out  Ik' of* 
Loch  Inch  was  opened  twelve  years  ago,  and  several  ' 
feet  taken  oflP ; which  prevents  its  re-gorging  over  much' 
low  land  ; but  more  ought  to  be  done.  A morass  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkhill,  called  the  Moss  of  Canan,  was 
drained  upwards  of  sixtjr  years  ago  by  Lord  Lovat,  and 
some  hundred'  acres  recovered,  which  were  rendered' 
fit  for  com  and  pasture;  but  during  the  forfeiture,  the 
drains  were  neglected  ; pits  were  made  by  casting  peats ; 
and  this  valuable  field  is  almost  reduced  to  its  original' 
condition; 

"Wliere  the  current  Ikfle,  and  inlallet  dniin^  deemed'; 
su^^nent,  they  are  closed  up,  that  the  operUtions  of  thfe 
plough  maynot  be  retarded,'  nor  the  field  disfigured' 
by  these  various  intersections.  In'tbis  case,  s6nt^  far- 
matt  cloto’  tbeitt-'in'  olie  ''way/  and  some  in  atiother.'' * 
• V 3 "Where 
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Where  flags  can  be  easily  got,  two  of  them  are  set 
standing  in  opposite  sides  of  tlie  bottom  of  the  drain, 
with  their  tops  resting  against  each  other,  in  the  shape 
of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  sides  are  filled  up, 
and  the  top  of  the  flags  is  covered  with  small  field 
stones ; over  these,  sods  are  closely  laid  with  the  green 
side  down,  and  the  remaining  vacuity  filled  up  with 
earth.  To  prevent  the  swelling  or  accumulation  of 
soil  in  the  bottom,  which  might  choke  tliese  drains, 
they  are  sometimes  laid  with  horizontal  flags  in  the 
bottom,  before  the  upright  flags,  which  rest  against 
each  other,  are  put  down,  and  the  drain  is  closed,  as 
already  mentioned. 

Some  improvers  in  other  countries,  lay  the  bottom  of 
the  drains  with  flags,  tlicu  build  both  sides  so  high 
with  small  walls,  as  easily  to  contain  all  the  water, 
and  thereafter  cover  these  walls  with  flags.  When. this 
is  done,  the  vacuity  above  is  covered  up  in  the  com- 
■lon  way.  This  mode  of  executing  close  drains,  seems  , 
to  be  the  most  effectual,  and  permanent,  though  not 
the  least  expensive.  i 

In  other  oases,  where  flags  are  scarce,  recourse  is 
had  to  stones  of  any  figure,  if  their  size  be  such,  as  to 
leave  openings  sufficient  to  let  the  water  in  the  drain 
filter  through  in  the  interstices  betwixt  them.  To 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  water,  the  thinnest  side  of 
the  first  two  rows  of  stone  is  put  below,  in  order  to 
give  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain  as  much 
width  as  possible:  above  these,  any  field  stones  are 
poured  in  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  so  as. to  receive  only 
some  heath,  juniper,  broom,  or  furze,  below  the  to||- 
covering  of  earth.  Much  dependence  is  bad  on  this 
kind  of.  drain,  becau^  stones  of  that  description  are  a 
not  so  easily  displaced  as  flags,  and  tb$ , openings  be- 
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twixt  them  arc  larger  than  those  of  small  field  stones. 
The  expense  of  such  a drain  in  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness is,  for  the  most  part,  flircepence  the  lineal  yard. 

I greatly  approve  of  laying  heath  or  juniper  above 
the  stones  in  all  covered  drains,  because  these  are  the 
most  durable  of  all  lh«  shrubs  known  in  this  country  ; 
they  grow  more  slowly,  and  last  longer  under  ground, 
than  any  other  kind  of  brushwoorl ; and  therefore  are 
the  fittest  to  be  used  on  the  surface  of  mosses,  in  fomi- 
ing  public  roads,  and  in  covering  all  subterraneous 
small  currents  of  water. 

At  Achnagairn  another  kind  of  drain  has  been  made. 
A small  ditch  is  cast,  about  foifrteen  inches  wide  at  the 
surface,  four  or  six  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  about 
two  and  a half  feet  deep.  The  bottom  of  this  ditch  is 
crammed  with  brushwood ; a little  straw  is  tlirown 
aimve,  and  a furrow  turned  in  upon  each  side  by  the 
plough,  which  finishes  the  drain.  The  expense  is 
about  one  penny  the  yard.  Notice  was  formerly  taken 
of  a similar  mode  of  draining  moss  ; but  faggots  or 
trunclieons  were  said  to  be  used,  in  place  of  this 
brushwood.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  any  drain,  where 
the  escape  of  the  water  depends  on  the  durability  of 
small  wood,  can  be  reckoned  a permanent  improve- 
ment ; yet  every  attempt  to  increase  the  value  of  land, 
not  only  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  but  merits 
commendation. 

This  article  shall  be  closed  by  two  remarks.  1st,  It  ' 
is  advisable  to  leave  all  drains  open  for  some  time, 
even  though  it  be  proposed  that  they  shall  be  finished 
afterwards,  by  being  covered  up.  During  the  time 
they  are  kept  ojjen,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
effect  they  have  in  drying  the  adjacent  ground,  that  it 
may  be  known  whether  or  not  any  more  cuts  be  nqni- 
• • V 4 site 
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site  ta  accomplish  that  end ; it  being  much  easier, 
and  more  eflectual,  to  have  all  the  draining  of  any 
spot  of  ground  finished  by  one  operation,  than  done, 
partially  and  at  different  times.  2d,  Where  water  is 
tp  be  drawn  off  from  the  surface,  the  water  itself,  and 
the  situation  of  the  land,  easily  discover  where  the 
drain  ought  to  begin,  and  the  direction  in  which  it 
should  be  carried  ; bi^t  in  spouty  land,  wliere  the  wa« 
ter  oozes  out  to  the  surface,  after  having  passed,  we 
Ji^ow  not  how  fiir  below  ground,  it  is  not  always  so 
easy  to  discover  where  to  begin  to  dig  for  the  head  of 

the  drain.  He  who  makes  the  head  of  his  drain  in  the 

' ‘ » 

yery  place  where  the  spring  appears  above  ground, 
will  find  himself  disappointed.  T^e  spring  flows  ip 
m^ny  cases  not  far  from  the  surface',  before  it  breaks, 
opt  above  ground.  It  is.  proper  therefore  to  dig  so  far 
above  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  as  to  catch  it  at  least 
eighteen  inches  deep  below  the  surface,  whatever  dis- 
tance this  may  be  from  the  place  where  it  had  nal  urally 
discovered  itself.  Every  one  knows  that  thes<!  drains  . 
ought  to  be  put  obliquely,  so  as  to  intercept  all  the  rami- 
fipations  of  the  main  spring  ; for  if  any  of  tliKc  be  left, 
the  draining  is  incomplete.  The  number,  of  oblique  , 
drains,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  ought  to  bo , 
parried,  so  as  to  terminate  all  in  a principal  drain,  ^ 
which  may  carry  away  the  whol^  collective  body  of. 
water,  depends  so  much  on  the  situation  and  extent 
of  the,  ground,  that  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  improver.  No  general  directions  .pan  be  given,^^ 
which  are  applicable  to  every  case, 
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SECT.  II. PARING  AND  BURNING. 

The  improvement  of  land,  by  paring  and  burning,  i* 
not  general  in  the  county  of  Inverness ; although  much 
of  tlic  surface  of  the  waste  ground  consists  of  a strong 
coarse  sward,  and  might  be  a very  proper  subject  for 
this  operation.  The  injudicious  use  of  this  mode  of 
extending  the  improvement  of  land,  has  brought  it 
into  discredit.  The  avarice  of  men,  in  this  instance,  ns 
in  many  others,  defeats  its  own  purpose.  Calcareous 
manures  stimulate  land  to  throw  up  great  crops ; and 
when  a farmer  goes  on  to  sow  a succession  of  scourg- 
ing crops,  after  having  manured  with  ashes,  he  sees 
his  land  exhausted  to  such  a degree,  that  nothing  can 
grow  for  several  years.  The  consequence  of  this  ma- 
nagement is,  that  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning 

is  blamed,  while  his  own  want  of  judgment,  and  his 

« 

avarice,  are  in  the  fault. 

A very  clear  proof  of  the  success  and  advantage  of 
this  method  of  improving  land,  the  inhabitants  upon 
the  coast  in  that  country  have  before  their  eyes.  Mr. 
Fraser. of  Achnagairn,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkhill,  em- 
banked the  clay  ground  of  his  farm  of  Grome,  which 
was  liable  to  be  overflowerl  by  the  sea  at  spring- 
tides.  The  land-  redeemed  by  this  embankment  was 
twenty,  acres,  which,  being  drained  by  open  ditches, 
was  partly  ploughed,  and  partly  pared. where  tlie 
plough  could  not  be  used.  The  sods  thus  pared  off 
were  burnt;  which  was, a work  of  greater  dithculty. 
than  burning  mossy  ground.  The  ashes  were  spread' 
outhe  part  iof  the. field  that  was  pared,  and  the  whole- 
was  sown,  with  wheat  in  October.  The  produce,  was 
ildiQuire^t  bolls ; upon  tthis.acrq,  of  excellent  gyain. . 
L The' 
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I’lic  account  of  Ibe  first  crop  stands  thus,  including  tli« 
expense  of  the  embankment ; 

Field,  Dr. 

To  505  ells  of  embankment,  at  4d.  per  cll,  15  I 8 
To  180  roods  of  ditching,  at  llj.  ])er  rood,  8 5 0 
Toparingatul  purniug  ISacres,  at  I/.  14.S.8C/.  26  0 0 
To,)3  bolls  sa’d,  at  I/,  If 13  J3  0 


t 

£.m 

If) 

8 

Produce,  Cr. 

fly  T60  bolls  of  wheat,  at  1/.  lOs 

r.240 

0 

0 

balance  in  favour  of  the  improvement. 

£■  177 

0 

4 

ErcB  supposing  that  the  nlmat  Imd  brought  no 
more])er  boll  than  the  sml  cost,  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  umlertaking  is  105/.  id.  The  five  unpared  acres 
were  manured  with  dung  from  the  farm-yard,  and  tho 
expense  of  ploughing  is  not  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  these  two  items  are  overbalancerl  by  tlie  improved 
state  of  the  land  for  carrying  succeeding  crops. 

In  making  trials  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface 
of  moss,  the  expense  of  burning  is  much  less  than  it 
was  in  the  expr’rinicnt  at  Grome,  because  the  sods  re-' 
quire  very  little  drying  before  they  are  s«‘t  on  fire;  and 
little  attendance  is  rcquisilt  afterwards,  except  throw- 
ing on  more  sods  occasionally. 

W here  the  extent  of  waste  land  is  so  immense,  and 
the  varieties  of  it  arc  so  many,  every  method  ouL*ht  to 
betrietl  to  bring  it  into  cultivation.  The  scarcity  of 
manure,  wliicli  is  so  much  complained  of  in  the  shire  of 
Inverness,  may  be  remedied  in  a great  degree,  by  tlie 
ashes  produced  from  paring  and  burning;  and  while 
' my 
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my  opinion  is  perhaps  singular,  in  disapproving  of  this 
mode  of  bringing  info  tillage,  shallow  moors,  which 
consist  only  of  a thin  si  rat  urn  of  moss  with  a subsoil  of 
gravel  or  sand,  1 earnestly  recommend  the  practice  of 
paring  and  burning  all  strong,  stubborn,  andder'p soils 
in  waste  land,  which  can  afford  plimty  of  ashes,  with- 
ont  diminishing  too  much  the  staple  of  the  soil. 

Jjct  the  whole  ashes,  by  all  means,  be  ploughed  in 
lx.‘fore  they  get  rain,  or  let  the  heaps  lx.*  carefully  co- 
vered, to  keep  them  dr}' until  it  be  convenient  to  use 
the  plough.  I'his  is  a manure,  in  the  power  of  both 
poor  and  rich  to  command ; and  while  it  stimulates 
with  great  effect,  it  neillier  is  chargeable  with  a distant 
carriage  nor  a great  outlay  of  money ; its  only  expense 
is  sonic  labour,  upon  which  the  lower  orders  of  people, 
in  the  I county  of  Inverness,  do  not  always  put  much 
yaluc;  and  they  seem  to  be  already  very  expert  in 
peeling  the  surface  of  their  ground  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  perhaps  time  enough  to  give  pnicautions  • 
against  the  abuse  of  paring  and  burning,  when  the 
practice  becomes  more  general.  But  while  the  pro- 
prietors of  landed  estates  ought  to  lead  the  way,  in  this  - 
and  in  all  other  improvements,  they  should  beware  of 
allowing  the  land  to  be  exhausted  by  a succession  of 
white  crops,  after  applying  the  ashes,  Iwfore  it  be  laid 
down  in  grass.  They  ought  also  to  Ix'ware  of  allow-  ; ' 
ing  paring  and  burning  too  frequciilly  to  be  repeated  • 
on  the  same  field,  which  few  soils  can  bear  without 
being  injured.  . 

The  apology  offered  by  some  of  the  most  sensible 
men  in  tbc  county,  to  screen  their  countrymen  from 
reproach,  for  sitting  so  long  in  indolent  slnthfulness, 
while  such  vast  tracts  of  improvable  land  are  lying 
waste  on  all  bands  around  them,  was  the  want  of  ma- 
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nurc.  Tbisis  a serious  want  intlecd,  especially  to  tlie 
poor;  and  every  man  nuistcominisenilc  Mioir  inability 
t»  purchase  lime  at  the  shore,  or  to  carry  it  into  the 
interior.  But  teacli  them  to  lay  their  mossy  ground 
dry  by  draining,  and  then  to  burn  the  surface  thereof; 
teach  them  to  preserve  and  lay  on  the  ashes,  wlren 
they  have  dog  up  a little  of  tlic  subsoil  to  be  iiicori)o> 
rated  with  these  ashes.  T!iis  is  a manure  to  be  found 
in  all  pkices,  and  by  all  ranks  of  men.  l,et  not  there- 
lure  the  distairce,  nor  want  of  manure,  be  substituted  any 
loirger  as  an  apology  for  indolence,  to  prcvait  the  im* 
provement  of  the  immense  fields  of  waste  land  in  the 
county  of  Inverness. 


SECT.  III. EMBANKING. 

In  the  last  Section,  mention  was  made  of  the  embank- 
ment at  Gronie,  in  the  Aird,  which  was  composed 
wholly  of  clay  soil,  without  tlic-aid  of  any  other  mn- 
terints.  A ditch  is  cast:  nine  feet  wide  and  two  feet' 
deep,  and-  these  eighteen  cubical  feet  of  earth  are 
formed  into  a raound,  on-  the  side  next  the  s(»,  whose  - 
jinside  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  four  feet  high 
above  the  sBEface^  the  outside  slopes  in  an  angle  of/ 
forty-five  degrees-  with  the  - horizon.  In  ooostracting  - 
^btsembankment,  the  green  side  of  the  turf  was  laid 
regularly  on  the -slope,  and  beat  down  .with  mallets,  to  > 
make  the  sods  incorporate  the  sooner  with  the  loose 
earlii  underneath,  and  to  cement  the  seanssof  the  sur- 
faee  more  firmly.  The  expense  was- fourpencoithe" 
lineal  yard,  as  formerly  mentioned. 

Major  Fraser  of-  Newton^  has  formed  an  < embanks  > 
fnent  on  the- same.  pTiuc^des}  -wluclkis.(aiUule  long. 
-)  At 
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ringnsk  nml  Warrcnfield,  similar  works  have  been 
erected,  to  keep  oft’ the  sea,  in  the  Firtli  of  Beiiuly ; by 
Mliich  meirrs,  about  a hundred  and  fortj"  acres  of  escccl- 
lenf  land  arc  recovered  from  the  ocean. 

At  Seabank,  near  Inverness  ; at  Corrimbny ; in  some 
places  of  Strathiiairn,  small  mounds  have  been  erected. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Dulncan,  of  the  Nethy,  and  of  tlie 
Spey,  several  long  embankments  have  been  made  in 
difi'erent  places,  to  resist  the  inundations  of  these  rivers, 
whicli  are  very  destructive  to  the  crops  of  hay  and 
grain,  where  this  precaution  is  neglected. 

The  first  defen n-  of  (his  kind,  which  probably  bad 
ever  been  opposed  to  the  overflow  of  the  Spey,  w*#* 
built  in  tlie  flat  U'low  the  inn  at  Pitnmin,  by  Mr.  John 
M' Lean,  when  he  possessed  that  place  from  the  family 
of  Gordon.  Having  been  in  that  country  about  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  being  desirous  to  visit  every  cu- 
riosity, whether  in  the  line  of  antiquity  or  improve- 
ment, I traversed  this  long  embankment,  which  was 
all  composed  of  earth,  built  up  nearly  in  the  form  of 
the  segment  of  a circle,  somewhat  flattened  on  the  side 
next  the  river,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  stream  with 
more  ease,  by  rendering  it  more  gradual.  Mr.  M‘Lean 
h.'ul  been  abroad  in  his  youth,  and  probably  had  learn- 
ed a lesson  of  embanking,  from  the  dykes  he  saw  on  tlie 
Maese,  and  other  rivers,  in  the  low  count  ries  of  fJurojie. 

Since  tliat  period  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  and 
on  the  same  principle,  have  been  made  at  (Muny,  at 
ilelleville,  and  at  Dell,  in  the  same  country,' by  wliieh 
large  tracts  of  rich  meadow,  and  arable  land,  are  pre- 
served from  the  ravages  of  that  river,  which  is  rej)uted 
the  most  rapid  in  Scotland.  The  Rev.  Mr.  .folin  Amlcr- 
son,  minister  at  Kingussie,  showed  me  his  embank- 
ment  at  Dell,  a beautiful  fiirni,  the  propa-rty  of  Mr, 
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McPherson  of  Inveresliie,  which  is  two  thousand  foiif 
hundred  ells  in  Icn^Ii  (each  ell  being  thirty-seven 
> inches).  Byineansof  this  mounil,  that  gentlcniiin  has 
brought  into  culture  fifty  acres  of  rich  land,  which  had' 
fofmerl}-  been  a morass,  or  covered  with  brushwood. 

. 'IJis  own  memorandum  of  improvements  is  subjoined  iit 
a note,  with  much  satisfaction,  to  show  what  may  and 
ought  to  be  done  in  that  country*.  Several  other  places 
in  Uadenoch  are  in  the  same  prwlicamcnt,  and  equally 
susceptible  of  improvement.  The  farm  of  Gordon-hall, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  has  more  flat 
land  than  any  of  these,  which  in  many  places  produces 
at  presenf  little  else  except  willows,  alters,  sprits,  and 
^ rushes  growing  in  noisonie  swamps^  where  the  grass  is 
either  so  sour  that  no  cattle  will  taste  it,'  or  where  the 
surface  is  so  soft  that  they  dare  not  tread.  The  advance 
of  money,  in  carrying  on  the  requisite  improvements  in 
this  and  other  places,  is  no  doubt  considerable,  but  the 
land  Itself  will  in  a short  time  refund  every  shilling ; 
after  which  the  annual  returns  will  be  clear  gain. 


Auguit^  1804. 

* Since  W’'hltsun<lay,  1790,  I have  completed  on  the  farm  of  Dell,  a 
Sted  of  farmKjfficcs ; nearly  four  thousand  ells  of  stone  dyke;  upwards 
of  four  tliousand  yards  of  open  ditch  for  draining,  six  feet  in  breadth, 
and  a part  of  it  of  a great  depth,  as  it  was  requisite  to  carry  off  not  only 
the  surface-water,  but  also  to  under-drain,  to  carry  off  springs.  1 
have  also  finished  about  twelve  hundred  ells  of  a covered  drain  filled 
with  stones  to  about  the  depth  of  thirty  inohes,  the  ditch,  on  an  ave- 
rage, being  five  feet  broad  ; have  erected  an  embankment  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  ells,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  that  bound 
the  farm,  and  have  brought  into  culture  fifty  acre*  of  good  land,  that 
had  formerly  been  a morass,  or  covered  with  brushwood,  aud  cairns  of 
stones. 

(Signed)  J.  Amdersom., 

tl'g  J)r,  Haberiton^  CuUamier, 

The 
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Tllf  expense  of  embanking  may  be  provided  for  in 
three  ways ; citlicr  by  granting  a lease  of  such  duration^ 
that  (lie  tenant  may  indemnify  himsdf  for  the  mo- 
ney thus  advanced;  or,  as  was  said  above,  by  taking 
the  tenant  bound  to  pay  interest  for  tiie  landlord’s  ont- 
lay  of  money;  or  by  refunding  the  possessor  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  lease.  At  all  events,  in  a country  Avliere 
lliere  is  so  great  a capability  of  improving  such  an  <’x- 
tent  of  land,  by  preventing  these  destructive  iminda^ 
tions,  and  of  lessening  the  baneful  cfl’ccts  of  mildews, 
which  are  uniformly  attracted  by  great  bodies  of  wafer, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  (hat  the  examples  already 
before  their  eyes,  an.l  (iieir  own  good  sense,  will  stb 
mnlate  the  other  proprietors  and 'tenants  in  Badenoch, 
to  engage  in  operations,  which  would  promote  tlioir 
own  and  their  country’s  interest  in  such  an  emiucat 
degree. 

SBCT.  IV. TRENCHING. 

Tilts  subject  has  been  treated  at  some  lengih,  in  (he 
Section  which  refers , to  barren  ground.  While  the  poof 
must  content  themselves  with  the  slow,  but  progress! vo 
improvement  of  wastes,  by  planting  potatot's  with 
the  spade,  persons  of  capital  will  find  their  account  in 
employing  labourers,  even  at  the  expense  of  four 
pounds  the  acre,  to  reduce  such  landdo  cultivation. 

In  the  district  of  the  Aird,  where  various  improvc'- 
oients  are  carried  onwitii  spirit,  tiie  trenching  of  waste 
land  has  b(*n  > more  practised  than  any  where  else 
within  the  bounds  of  the  county  ; at  Belladrum  alone, 
eight  hundred  pounds  have  been  laid  out  in  trenching 
coarse  ground ; at  Achnagairn,  and  some  other  places, 
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«evcr»l  acres  are  trenched  every  year.  Mf’.  M'InfosIl 
pi  Tlolin,  is  a successful  improver  in  this  res jject.  At 
Dell,  Fnrruliiie,  and  Gortlec,  rmicli  Is  done.  Fourteen 
acres  of  waste  ground  had  been  newly  trenched  at  Gort- 
lec, when  I visited  Stralheric  in  autumn  1804,  at  the 
exjiense  of  one  shilling  for  every  six  yards  square^ 
or  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  where  much  pick-work 
was  necessary,  and  one  penny  the  inch  for  boring  the 
atones  which  required  to  be  blown  with  powder.  At 
the  Maiiis  of  Ardersier,  Mr.  Maepherson  has  improved 
land  by  trenching,  and  raised  it  to  the  value  of  twenty- 
five  shillings  the  acre  annually,  which  originally  was 
only  reckoned  worth  two  sliilliiigs.  Upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  operation  cost  that  gentleman,  or  Lprd 
Cawdor,  the  proprietor,  four  pounds  the  acre,  here  is 
the  return  of  twenty-one  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
that  money.  The  estate  of  Cantray  stands  high  in  the 
rank  of  improvement,  as  to  trenching,  and  every  other 
amelioration  of  barren  laud.  There  is  hardly  any  spe- 
cies of  improvement,  in  which  that  {dace  does  not  ap- 
pear pre-eminent.  ■ 


h ' ■ t ^ • 

SECT.  — MANURING. 

Is  all  the  Highland  counties  of  Scotland,  much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  increase  of  manure,  since 
(lie  introduction  of  potatoes  upon  a targe  scale.  The 
favourite  crop  formerly  was  barley  ; bu(  ever  since  the 
potatoe  came  to  be  understood  as  snperibr  in  value,  by 
affording  more  food  from  the  same  extent  of  ground, 
the  eagerness  with  which  mantirc  is  collected  for  its  cul- 
tivation, cannot  well  be  conceived  by  persons  who  are 
strangers  to  that  part  of  the  empire.  No  dung  is 
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offirred  for  sale  in  all  tlie  shire  of  Idremess,  except 
that  which  is  collected  from  the  streets  oi  the  coun^ 
town;  and  therefore  erery  person^  from  the  poon^ 
cottager  who  has  a {mtch  of  land  for  potatoes,  to  the 
highest  rank  of  farmers,  must  depend  on  his  own  in* 
dustrjr^  to  increase  his  dunghill^  as  the  means  of  aecnr« 
ing  a future  crop  of  any  value. 

Composts  are  used  in  every  district,  and  by  persons 
of  all  descriptions.  In  some  places,  lime,  moss,  earth, 
and  sc«*ware,  ate  mirted  together.  In  other  places,  re* 
mote  from  the  sea,  the  compost  is  made  of  lime,  moss, 
ferns,  and  common  dung  i these  substances  are  laid  to* 
getber  about  Lammas,  in  alternate  strata,  and  the 
dunghill  in  many  cases  is  increased,  by  the  more  sub* 

■tantial  farmers,  to  a great  si» ; the  whole  is  turned 
over  before  winter,  to  increase  the  fermentation,  and  to 
incorporate  the  difrerent  substances  more  intimately  to* 
gether. 

It  appeared  singular,  that  in  one  district,  sand  was 
mentioned  as  an  ingredient  in  their  composts.  The  « 

cohesion  of  clay  is  corrected  indeed  by  sand,  and  the  \ 

coldness  and  want  of  solidity  in  moss ; but  in  any  other 
cases,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  beneficial  as  to  reward 
the  expense  of  digging  and  carrying  it  to  a field.  ^ 

Upon  the  West  Coast,  beside  these  composts,  some  of 
the  gentlemen  import  sliell-sand  from  Loch  Moidait 
and  other  places,  which  is  accounted  equal  to  linm,  as 
its  influence  remains  in  thte  ground  six  or  seven  years, 
although,  liillli  other  stimulating  manures,  its  e&cts 
arc  more  during  (he  first  two  or  three.  When 

laid  on  for  a top*dressing,  the  surfoce  is 

not  only  euHihed,  but  beautified  in  a high  degree,  by  a 
closh  carpet  of  datsi»  and  white  clover.  The  price  is 

mv.J  X four. 
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fiiur  *hilHngs  Ihe  ton,’ when- carried  by  water  to  any 
eoUHderablc  distance;  in  sonic  ptea’s  it  is  cheaper.'- 
-When  I was  at  Arasaiu^  htr^’l»caps  of  this  valunbte 
ttt^tnure  were  lyin^  at  tl>e  shore,  and  tiu^  farnjors  busily 
rinployed  in  carrying  it  away  with’cai  ts,  from  a vessel 
which  was  plying  betwixt  tlie  harbour  and  a' large  bank 
of  shell  sand,  which  lay  dry  at  low  writer,- -in  another 
fcrcck  about  a mile  from  t he  port.  Thi»  baiik  had  the 
appearance  of  a bleach-fiold,  where  the  linen  is  about 
imlf  white.  The  expense  in  siieh  situation*  is  a -mere 
trifle,  compared  to  its  value;  nothiligdwit  thefrrajght  of 
the  vessel,  whether  large  or  small.  I'l'he  depth  (rf  ttic 
hank  at  A rasa  ig  had  never  been  ascertained  , because 
the  inhabitants  have  not  hitherto  penotrat«l  to  the  bol-i 
tom ; -but  in  the  Isle  of  Bote,  the  shell  sand  is  twelve 
feet  tlecp  in  some  places.  In  various  parts  of  the  Hej- 
brides,  there  arc  banks  of  great  rnaghitode,  but  more 
ilislaiit  from  the  main-land  than  tho.se  at  Loch  Moidaff 
■and  Arnsaig;=  ' ' • ■ • 

'*  As  this  raimnrehas  much  of  the  qualities,  itdiasalso 
tmich  of  the  appearance  of  lime.”>  The  particles  are  of 
very  trregidar  sizes  and  slmpes,  rtsiembUng  ponnded 
or  w'BtcT-wnrn  shells,  the  largest ' of  Ibcmv 'extremely 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  not  easily  reduced  to  powtier  in 
the  hand,  (hough  no  donbt  tliey  dissolve  in  (lie  eahli. 
•H  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  of  the  shells  tetving  the 
hardness  and' the  ap]rearancc  of  sand,’  fhdfthe  Sub- 
stance has  got  tlie  name  of  shell -sand*;"  ami  not  from 
-any  mixture  whatever  of  common  sand  being  found 
along  with  if,-  in  any  place,  so  far  as  I could  leam.  * 


• If  slieil-s»n<t  were  'pulvcrirpd  by  a heavy  roller  on  a hard  smooth 
aurface,  its  ellects  woald  be  earlier  jiioducad. — Siry^AIimy,  cf  Lanrick. 

'•  ~ ■ - Lime 
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Lime- has  been  discoTcred  in  many. parte  of  tbfe 
county,  but  it  Has  not  been  hitherto  used  in  the 
TJition  of  the  soil,  fin  proportion  to  its  importance  as  n 
manure.  The  causes  of  this  neglect  seafti  to  be, ’the 
-want  of  fuel,  the  inattention  of  the  common  tenantry^ 
and  in  many  places,  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  the 
people  hold  their  terms ; but  no  fuel  is  scarce  except 
coals  : and  lime  is  plentifully  burnt  in  many  countries 
by  peats,  and  wood.-  • The  lower  class  of  farmers  must 
have  examples  set  before  them,  to  excite  their  indnstry^ 
and  leases  in  tlieir  pockets  to  ensure  (he  teuits  of  their 
labour.  * 

•:  It  was  pleasant  to  observe,  on  tlie  estate  of  Urqnhart, 
that  the  lime  bad  both  been  qunnird,  and  given  free 
of  all; cost,  except  carriage,  by  Sir  .lames  Grant,  to 
his  tenants  in  that  district,  from  tlie  quarry  at  Gaitaly. 
The  cff(!cte  of  this  bounty,  which  were  visible  on  the 
face  of  that  country  by  the  appearance  of  (he  crop, 
will  ultimatdy  redound  to  the  benefit,  as  it  now  does  to 
the  honour,  of  the  generous  proprietor. 

. In'the  vicinity  of  Inverness,  aad  atong  the  Coast,- the 
liche  is  generally  imported  from  Sunderland,  and  sold 
at  ’tlie  shore  for  4«.  the  boll,  of  Linlithgow  barl^ 
measure.  ■ ' ' ■* 

No  regular  beds  of  real  marl  ha-ve  been  discovered 
in  all  the  county,  according  to  any  information  I 
could  obtain.  ‘ Marl  is  supposed  to  be  in  Loch  Meikley, 
on  the  pro^rerty  of  Mr.  Grant  of  Corrimony,  and  iik 
some  other  places  ; ' but  the  trials  have  not  been  made 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  warrant  any  definite  condo* 
sion  ill  this  respect,  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  a 
substance  was  dug  out  of  pits,  which  the  termers  added 
to  their  compost  mixtures,  and  to  which  they  gave  tho 
name  of  marl,  but  it  appeared  to  be,  a kind  of  till,  and 
. . X 2 had 
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kad  noM  of  the  ’distinguishing  qualities  of  real  m&rt. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  use  of  this  substance 
would  be  so  general,  nor  pcrscYercd  in  for  any  length 
of  time,  unless  its  eficcts  on  the  soil  were  found  to  be 
beneficial.  It  has  at  least  the  lecomnicmlation  of  being 
fresh  virgin  soil ; and  when  applied  to  light  sand,  that 
has  been  extremely  loosened  by  repeated  plougbings, 
may  contribute  to  render  that  land  more  compact,  more 
reteutive  of  rain  and  dew,  and  therefore  more  fertile. 

The  scarcity  of  stimulating  manure,  is  the  great  com* 
plaint  of  the  most  intelligent  improvers  in  the  shire  of 
Inverness.  The  quantity  of  dung  preserved  from  their 
cattle,  is  by  far  less  in  many  places,  since  4)ie  sheep 
system  was  adopted  on  the  present  scale.  Their  cows 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  from  the  greatest  flocks  of 
sheep  no  manure  can  be  saved,  or  applieti  to  the  arable 
land ; and  even  the  few  cows  they  have,  arc  seldom 
confined  in  folds  over  night,  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
to  enrich  the  lea>ground,  according  to  the  ancirul  prac* 
tice ; which  was  at  one  time  so  universal.  The  folding 
of  cattle  was  no  doubt  injurious  to  the  animal,  but  it 
increased  tlie  quantity  of  dung,  applied  to  the  arable 
ground,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  grain : and 
the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  a country,  are  gene*  > 
tally  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  food  provided  for^ 
their  sustenance. 

, Where  such  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land  remain  to 
be  cultivated,  and  such  a visible  decrease  ot'  anitanl 
dung  has  token  place,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
other  manure  is  so  difficult  to  be  procured ; nerertbe* 
less,  judgment,  attention,  and  perseverance,  will,  over* 
come  many  difficulties.  W'ben  a true  system  of  ra* 
tional  farming  shall  become  general ; when  the  use  of 
green  crops  is  properly  understood  by  the  lower  class 
. i of 
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of  tenants ; -when  they  learn  to  sow  some  of  their  arabU 
ground  with  grass-seeds,  and  to  apply  part  of  the  dung 
they  have,  proportionally  and  annually,  in  planting 
potatoes  in  waste  land  ; and  when  they  shall  also  avail 
themselves  of  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  in  spreading  the 
water  of  their  innumerable  rills  over  the  face  of  their 
waste  n^oors ; the  want  of  foreign  manure  may  be  re- 
gretted, but  it  will  not  disable  them  from  improving  $ 
it  may  retard  their  prioress,  but  will  not  make  them 
entirely  stationary  ; it  may  incommode,  but  cannot  de- 
feat their  purposes. 


SECT.  VI.— -WEEDING. 

‘Excefting  potatoes,  or  turnips,  or  flax,  hardly 
any  other  crop  is  weeded  by  the  hand  or  hoe.  Pota- 
toes are  so  valnaUe,  that  even  the  most  indolent,  endea- 
vour to  keep  them  clean,  and  dress  them  up  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fresh  earth.  Turnips  are  seldom  cultivated 
by  any,  except  such  persons  as  both  understand  and 
practise  agriculture  in  a superior  style,  and  who  are 
desirous  to  do  justice  to  every  crop  they  raise.  Lint 
has  been  weeded  by  |X)or  and  rich,  time  immemorial ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  at  one  period  no  other  crop,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  had  a single  weed  pulled 
from  the  ground  where  it  grew.  The  highly  improved 
state  of  the  agriculturg  of  the  Romans,  may  be  infern'd 
from  this  circumstance,  that  they  weeded  all  Ihclr  grain 
with  uncommon  care. 

If  in  any  case  the  flax  is  not  weeded,  that 
•n  the  possessions  of  the  best  farmers,  because  < c> 
lisad  is  so  fnt  of  weeds,  by  a regular  rotation  C*'  Ct 0 sJ * 
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fitig,  tluMt  tiim  is  no  necessMtj  for  > this  opemtioik 
Wlien  flax  is,  sown  in  land  that  is  clean,  and  in  good 
condition,  all  that  is  generally  done » is,  to  rroll>  tiib 
ground,  if.  it  be  naturally  dry,  to  render  it  more  reteii'* 
Uveof  laoistuce.  > - . t 

' la  some  instances,  thistles  are  pulled  up  by  tlie  root9, 
partly  to  clean  the  corns,  and  partly  to  feed.hotses, 
during  the  season  of  carrying  home  the  fud.  Docks, 
and  other  large  I weeds,'  as  already  taken  notice  of,'  are 
cut  out  by  some  farmers  with  a crooked  instrument  j 
sembliiig  a small  hedge-bill,  with  a wooden  handle.  ’ 

In  a weak  soil,  which  has  been  poached  by  constant 
tillage,  a variety  of  small  weeds  grow  up,  particularly 
among  the  barley  crop,  which  become  more  numerous 
by  the  application  of  dung. , fNdbing  will  extirpate 
these,  except  a fallow,  and  resting  the  ground. 

The  wild  oat,  which  has  been  alrauAly  described,' in- 
fests many  districts^  both  in:  this  coMuty  and  .oftherss 
This  troublesome  neighbour , requir<|s  repeated  fallow, 
logs,  before  be  caubc  removed,;,  b>jt  whfs-«ver  the  land 
has  been  under  proper  maimgcoifsnt,  for  n nmoJber  of 
years,  there  are  few  wild  oats,  j i - . . r„  •' 

. I 4'.l  ' i’.'f 

V,  . I • f • ■' 

; . . • :■  C. 

r ■ SrCT.  VII. — WATBRING. 

r . , . ' ; i ‘ • 

I ■ j ■■  ' '*>  J 

The  practice  of  -watering  land,  by  means  of  hiiipaa 
industry,  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Inverness-shire ; and 
yet  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  arc  better  adapted  tp  that 
species  of  improvement.  Tlie  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  extensive  and  level  fields  in  Badenoch,  .Strathr 
glas,  and  elsewhere,  which,  arc  opcasipaalJj'  IWoded  by 
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green  tracts  in  every  little  hollow,  down  the  face  of  the 
liills,  and  at  the  coiilluencc  of  the  rividets  on  the  little 
Hats  below,  might  in  every  district,  convince  even  the 
least  discerning,  of  the  enriching  qualities  of  water, 
by  comjraring  the  surface  in  tlu«c  situations,  to  the 
barren  heath  on  either  hand  around  thein.  No  other 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  (lifl'ereiue,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  water.  Hut  tlie  generality  of  mankind  dose 
on  through  life,  and  never  inquire,  or  consider  the 
causes  of  many  appearances  they  see  every  day  around 
them.  The  more  frequent  these  natural  appearances, 
the  less  they  arc  attended  to,  liecansc  they  excite  no 
alarm  or  surprise.  They  have  always,  from  their  in- 
fancy, been  accnsfometl  fo  observe  thc“se  gri-cn  tracts,  in 
the  hollows  on  the  face  of  hills,  among  heath,  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  they  were  created  green,  when  the 
rest  was  created  under  heath.  No  species  of  manure  is 
so  cheap,  so  plentiful,  nor  so  easy  to  be  commanded  ; 
aud  the  value  of  it  is  still  higher  eidianccd,  by  its  won- 
derful effects  on  every  kind  of  soil,  where  the  surface 
is  entire : let  any  man  take  a glance  along  tlie  banks  of 
a river  or  brook,  which  runs  smoothly  through  the 
most  barren  tract  of  country,  and  overflows  its  banks 
in  rainy  weather : the  waving  line,  by  which  the  en- 
riched green  ground  is  separated  from  the  adjacent 
barren  waste,  marks  exactly  the  boundary  of  the  inun- 
dations, by  which  one  part  of  the  soil  has  been  ren- 
dered more  productive  than  the  other.  Innumerable 
instances  of  this  phenomenon  might  be  poinU’d  out, 
< ^ 1 X t within 
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within  the  county  tinder  review,  which  are  so  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  irrigation.  But  the  remarks 
which  were  made  upon  this  subject,  in  the  Chapter  on 
reclaiming  Waste  Land,  supersede  the  necessity  of 
going  into  a longer  discussimt  in  ^is  plaoc, 
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THE  first  dawn  of  improvement  in  anj  country, 
is  the  predilection  of  the  people,  for  some  new  species 
of  cattle,  or  some  new  species  of  plants.  To  improve 
»U  of  them  that  arc  suited  to  their  climate,  evinces  a 
high  degree  of  civilisation.  Egypt  was  famous  for  Us 
linen,  before  it  was  fiunous  for  any  thing  else.  The 
Arab,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  had  almost 
adored,  and  continues  still  to  idolize  bjs  horse.  One 
people  cultivate  more  rice ; anpther  more  wheat ; one 
nation  is  distinguished  for  its  breed  of  sheep ; another 
for*  its  superior  cattle.  The  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Invcmess*shire  have  long  been  distinguished  for  tlisir 
breed  pf  cattle, 


SBCT.  I.*-r«ATTZ.B, 

Whkther  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
was  brought  to  its  present  perfection  by  gradual  iiu> 
proyements  of  the  ancient  breed,  or  has  been  intro, 
duced  into  the  Highlands  pf  Scotland  at  some  remote 
period,  is  immaterial,  and  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  be 
determined.  The  tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
supposition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  breed  is 

highly 
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Ifighly  esteemed,  and  eagerly  propagateel  in  tne  adja- 
cent countries.  Tlic  shape,  tlie  pile,  the  ease  of  fat- 
tening, the  weight  of  beef  on  the  same  bone,  and  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  arc  all  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  known  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  the  world. 

In  pliice  of  giving  any  otlicr ’d«scription  of  a Iiand- 
soim;  Highland  cow,  1 shall  here  quote  tiic  marks 
given  by  the  elegant  writer  of  a late  poem,  entitled 
The  Granifnann  Desolate*.  “ A cow  of  th(‘  Skye,  or 
'Kintail  bree<l,‘  is  a • remarkably  hamlsome  animal;  it 
rarrtes  its  head  erect’,  which  giv«  it  a'tk-:>rdike  t|ir,  pe- 
rnlfar  to  the  cattle  of  Ihe^  districts':  besides  a straight 
thick  back ^ deep  in  the  rib,  ek-vhted  front, 'forest;  and 
iied^ ; small  blue  or  .clear  yellow  horns,  t ipl  witli  hlaSki 
and  sharp  pointed';  lowslatiire  : a ttlibk' ci>rk*d 'piles 
black  or  dark  brmvni  aiul  lArge’niidiy  taliB^— ^'i’his 
description  may  Iw  ’ dcehie<i’'uftnec<i.sary*to  any  peTi 
son  in  the  Highlands,*  who  is '‘a'ripminted  with  thik 
brmlt'butif  may 'be  interesting' tct’gentlemen  in  tfie 
soul  hern  parts'  of  Britain,  who  wislr  lo  intrwlnce  the 
best  feeders  and'  tlic  most  dellccile  beef  npon  thek 
pastures.  .-a' u''‘S 

Formerly,  bulls  of  a bay  or  liglit  red  colour  were 
pn;ferrcd;  but  now  the  jetblack,or  dark  brown,  skiped 
with  alternate  shadi-s  of  deeper  and  lighter  brown,  are 
in  greatest  estimation.  The  cause  of  this  change  in 
the  choice  of  the  colour  of  bulls,  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
a desire  of  preserving  a distinction  betwixt  the  High- 
land cattle  !Hid  flu*  irisli,  the  lattfr  licing  generally  ef 
a light  brown,  or  red  juk.  As  to  the  management  of 
cattle  stocks,  my  information  was',  tint,  no  more  than 
one  <^if  is  comoioidy  reared  upon  the  milk  of  two 
. : ! ! 1-ii) 


a ’Irtr.  Alexander  CampUell,  author  o(  Tarioiis  puhlications.  ' 
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«o*s,  when  they  are  in  the  nafural- possession  of  the 
tacksman  of  a farm,  and  owner  of  the  cattle ; but  in 
•ther  cases,  parcels  of  cows  arc  frequoitly  let*  out  to 
i]ow«men,  wlio  get  possession  of  the  tacksman’s  farm, 
and  of  his  stock  of  cattle.  These  bow-men  arc  con- 
fidential niarrkxl  servants,  who  trade  with  this  species 
of  their  master’s  property,' upon  stipulated  conditions^ 
They  are  generally  bound  to  produce  one  calf,  and  oiie 
stone  of  butter,  and  two'stoncs  of  cheese  annually,-  for 
every  milch  cow  entrusfetl  to  their  management';  Of 
one  calf,'  and  40.r.‘  or  50s.  'according  td  the  qualify  of  , 
tlie  cattle,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.'  All  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  dairy  is  allowed  fof  victuals  and  wngesl 
Jn  this  rttanner  young  married  persons;  who  are  active, 
but  who  have  not  had  a stock  sufficient,'  before  their 
niarriage,  to  enable  them  to  take  a farm,  by  proper  at- 
tention earn  in  a few  years,  a comjwlency,  by  the  aid 
of- which  they  at  length  become  possessed  of  a farm, 
and  cattle  of  their  own.  '• 

These  Highland  cattle  yield  only  four,  or  five,  and 
rarely  six  Scots  pints  of  milk  (i.  e.  nearly  so  many 
half  English  galhms)  daily ; while  the  cows  in  the  liow- 
lands  give  <imil)le  tiiat  quantity.  ■ The  first  is,  how- 
ever, by  far  the  richest  milk."'-  ■'  ...•!■ 

1 The  manner  uf-disposing  of  their  dry  cows,  or  young 
buttocks,  is somew^h’at  carious,*  When  tire  drovers,  from 
the  South  aud  interior  of  Scotland,  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance in  the  Highlands,  which  always  happens  during 
(he  latter  end  of  April,  or  (he  Ijeginning  of  May,  they 
give  intiiiKition  at  the  churches,  that  upon  a particular 
day,  and  ia  a central  place  of  the  district,  they  aiia 
ready  to  purchase  cattle  from  any  who  offer  tlicm  for 
sale.  This  is  a most  important  and  anxious  time,  to 
Ji>oth  bujicK  and  scllors.  The  -price  df  this  commo- 
. 1 dity, 
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like  all  otliers,  is  regulated  by  the  demand.  The 
ferraers  bare  only  two  ways  of  judging  of  (he  demand ; 
first,  by  the  number  of  drovers  that  appear  in  tb« 
country  ; and,  Becoadly,  by  epistolary  correspomlence 
with  persons  in  the  South,  who  liave  their  confidence. 
The  drovers  arc  of  two  descriptions : either  those  who 
buy  by  aimmission,  for  persons  of  capital,  who  being 
dithdent  of  their  own . drill,  or  averse  from  fatigue, 
choose  to  remain  at  home ; or  those  who  purchase  cattle 
on  tlieir  own  account.  Much  address  is  used  on  both 
sidet,  to  feel  the  piilse  of  the  market  at  these  parochial 
mwlings,  before  the  price  for  the  season  be  mutually 
settled  ; and  it  may  happen,  that  many  such  small  trysts 
or  meetings  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  High' 
lands,  brTore  the  price  be  filially  determined.  Their 
anxiety  on  both  sides  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the 
cattle  are  given  away  upon  a conditional  contract; 
that  if  the  price  rises  within  a limited  time,  the  seller 
will  receive  so  much  more ; but  if  the  lean  cattle  full 
in  value,  the  drover  will  get  a deduction.  Ready 
money  is  generally  given  for  the  cattle  ; and  this  is  the 
season  for  the  bunks  to  circulate  tlicir  paper  money. 

These  petty  niarkets,  in  the  Highlands,  commence  at 
the  period  abovcrinentioftcd,  and  the  cattle  are  moved 
as  soon  as  they  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  that 
they  may  he  put  as  early  as  possible  on  the  Southeru 
pastures,  A\’  hen  the  demand  from  the  South  continue* 
brisk,  this  sort  of  trade  i*  parried  on  vUh  little  or  no 
interruption,  from  May  till  October. 

The  diseases  of  Highland  cattle  are  neither  many  nor 
fatal.  To  accidents  they  are  indeed  frequently  cx- 
jrosed,  from  the  deep  morasses  they  traverse,  and  the 
steep  and  craggy  mountains  they  have  to  climb.  Tor* 
ypnts  in  the  higher  rallies  sometimes  carry  them  dowi.-, 
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VTicn  passing  from  one  part  of  their  pastilffc  to  another ; 
but  the  most  fatal  mischances  of  all,  are  severe  and 
bleak  springs,  and  scarcity  of  provender  at  that  critical 
season. 

Ill  woodland  pastures,  and  in  dry  summers,  when  the 
rivulets  b<*come  dry,  and  water  cannot  be  regularly 
had,  the  bloody  flux,  or  red  water,  as  it  is  called,  is 
not  uncommon,  especially  among  cattle  not  bred  and 
reared  upon  the  farms  liable  to  this  disease.  Under 
this  malady  the  body  of  the  animal  is  in  a raging 
fever  ; it  eats  almost  nothing;  it  ceases  to  chew  the 
cud  ; and  passes  blcKid  with  the  urine  and  dung.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  diseasi*  bleeding  is  often  found  sa^* 
lutary.  Cold  spring  water  jiourcd  down  its  throat  has 
a gootl  ei^t.  Butter-milk,  being^  of  a cooling  nature^ 
is  sometimes  given ; and  a decoction  of  nettles  with  a 
handful  of  salt,  has  been  tried  with  success. 

Through  all  Loehaber,  in  the  districts  along  the 
West  Coast,  and  northward  to  the  confines  of  Ross- 
shire,  the  real  Highland  breed  of  cows,  such  as  those 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  arc  reared.  Towards  the  interior 
of  the  county  the  cattle  arc  of  a baser  kind,  and  gene- 
rally a mixed  or  cross  breed,  except  in  some  parts  of 
Badenoch,  where  a pri'fercncc  is  given  to  the  real 
Highland  cattle.  Into  this  province  of  the  county  the 
Halloway  species  of  cattle  was  introduced  about  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Mitchcl  at  Gordon-hall.  Ui  the 
countries  situated  on  the  Murray  and  Bcauly  Firths,  the 
cattle  are  heavier,  and  better  milkers,  than  the  High- 
land cows.  In  good  pastures  these  fatten  to  between 
four  and  six  hundred  weight,  while  the  Highland  cows 
seldom  exceed  two-thirds.  The  reason  gi  ven  in  Strath- 
spey, for  preferring  a larger  and  more  docile  kind  of 
aattle,  is  not  altogether  on  account  of  the  superior  quan- 
tity 
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ti(y  of  tlieir  milk,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  oxen 
for  the  draught.  Oxen  were  used  formerly  in  the  Aird ; 
but  have  been  discontinued  since  grass  became  so  TaJu> 
able  in  the  Highland  glens,  by  the  introductionOf  sheep, 
that  the  fanners  could  not  find  pasture  for  them  there, 
a1  a moderate  price,  during  summer. 

These  arc  only  outlines  of  the  qualities  and  denomi- 
aations  of  cattle,  in  general  to  be  met  with  in  this 
county,  and  must  be  understood  with  many  exceptions.- 
Thf;  real  fact  is,  that  the  poorer  ranks  of  tenants  are, 
hardly  in  any  place,  very  solicitous  about  the  distin^ 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  beasts  they  are  possessed 
of;  while  the  richer  farmers,  and  gentlemen,  are  un^ 
commonly  nice  and 'tasteful  in  their  choice  of  cattle. 
A person  of  distinction  in  the  Highlands,  boasts  of  his 
breed  of  cows,  and  shows  his  fold,  with  the  siime  ex- 
ultation that  a virtuoso  displays  his  cabinet  of  curio- 
litics*.  * 

SECT.  II. — SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

Thebe  is  hardly  a fanner  ot  cottager,  in  the  higher 
or  lower  districts  of  the  county,  who  docs  not  endea- 
vour to  have  some  sheep.  In  the  bottom  of  Strath- 
rairn,  in  the  Aird,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jiivcrncss,  and  of 
Fort  George,  their  numbers  are  not  indeed  great, except 
what  are  confined  in  regular  enclosures;  but  in  the 
Highland  districts  thej-  abound;  and  arc  daily  abound- 
ing more  and  more. 

By  the  Manuscript  which  the  Board  pf  Agriculture 
put  into  my  hands,  it  appears  that  about  ten  years  ago, 
this  county  contained  25,000  sheep.  There  is  little 

* W'hcn  cattle  are  likely  to  burst  with  clover,  they  are  efFcitually 
cured,  by  pu«iB-  three  hcn-cg-j  shells  fiA  of’  tar  4owA  tlifcir  tltroa^.  ^ 
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doubt,  iKat  by  llic  enlargement  of  farms,  and  tlic  avi- 
dity for  sbocp-stocks,  they  have  greatly  increased  since 
that  period ; ami  may  at  this  time  be  set  dotrn  at  30,000 
•r  I more,  of  all  kinds.  The  old  indigenous  sheep, 
which  lUre  small,  line  woollcd,  and  altogether  white, 
are  still  Very  mnaerms.  ’ ' . 

: The  1/iaton  breed,-or  those  with'black  legs  and  faces, 
die  the  most 'prevalent.  <t^toaks~of  Olteviet  sheep  are 
gaining  ganiMid,  (because 't heir wtbol  i&  ranch  finer,  and 
their  carciiss  equally  largiq  with<jthc  iiiuton  breed. 
Tire  only  objection  to  thed'lreviot  is  iow  found,  by  ex- 
pci  ience^4ttd*n  in  a great  defied  itna{;inary.  At  hrsf 
it  was  tlMiiigbi  limt  tlieyconW  i|«l endure,  the  cold  of'a 
{iortin‘rik,biti%t«Waiid  a stomny-  olimate  ; but  flocks  of 
these  have  ncvepheless  made  difir ' app^Arunce  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county,  iin^  pnrticglarly  a very  nu- 
moi  0(1  s stock  of  tlieih  was  iiitrodnccd  somc^  years  ago 
into  (Ucoqneich  by,Mr.)Gille4piet;  another  into  Coir- 
gltearm?  by  Mr.  Oliver  ; and  a third' more  lately,  into 
the  brirts  of  fiadoiiuch  by  .Messrs,*  M'Fherson,  and 
Mifciiel ; and  if  they  llirivc;  in  these  situations,  there 
is  no  place  in  Hritain  whore  they-may  not  be  trietl,  with 
«n  a.'-snranceaor  success.  ^/I'.he  two  former  gentlemen 
very  obligingly  sent  men  written  Recount  of  (heir  Cire- 
.vlot  flocks,-  which  it  is  projx*r  to  lay  lieforc  the  public ; 
iind  the  .other  dwo  gentlemen  reported  verbally,  that 
they  had  not  tried  them  for  so  many  seasons,  a.s  to  be 
entitled  (o  give,  whnt<  might  be  deemed  a conclusive 
Aipinion  .on  this  subject ; but  added  at  tbc  same  time, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  the  Cheviot  flock  in  their  pos- 
session wonld  do  well.  Mr.  Oliver's  and  Mjr.  Gil- 
flespieVcomihtuiicatioBs  on  this  subject,  which  wjU  be 
ifbnnd  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  and  No.  V'.  are  laij| 
Air !y  ^bifoee  thcirenderj  without.  ai\y  alteration.  Yet  J 
u . must 
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must  say,  that  the  shade  of  difTerrnce,  which  appears 
betwixt  these  gentlemen,  refers  chiefly  to  one  point, 

▼iz.  the  delicacy  of  the  Clieviot  lambs  when  newly 
dropt ; because  they  have  less  wool  in  that  state,  than 
the  black'faced  lambs.  It  is  well  known  to  every  per* 
son  in  the  least  acquainted  with  sheep,  that  the  lambs 
of  all  kinds  require  the  utmost  attention,  at  this  critical 
seascHi,  not  only  to  protect  them  from  the  incidental 
rigor  of  a variable  dimate,  but  from  the  ravages  of 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  until  thejTbe  some  weeks  old, 
and  have  acquired  strength,  and  caa^  with  the  help  of 
their  dams,  do  a little  for  their  owa  preservation.  Every 
intelligent  nod  careAil  shepherd  keeps  hb  sheep  and 
lambs  in  the  warmest  sHuatinn  he  can  procure,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  abode,  and  at  aU  hours 
under  his  own  eye,  except  ill  the  dead  of  night ; which 
vigilance  of  his  is  much  assisted  iMtinct  of  his 
dog,  and  that  the  dams  themselves',  which  never 
desert  the  best  sheltered  place  during  the  lambing  season, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  rude  and  frequent  annoy* 
ancCk 

The  preference  hitherto  given  to  the  Linton  sheep, 
from  a supposition  of  their  superior  hardiness,  may 
probably  subside,  when  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  wool  of  all  the  three  kinds, 
to  be  met  with  at  present  in  the  county  of  Inverness  and 
«;lscwhcre.  The  result  of  my  information  with  respect  ' 
to  each  is  this,  1st,  That  sheep  of  the  old  breed  of  thu 
country,  arc  equally  hardy  with  any  kind  whatevCT, 
when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  allowed  to  roam 
at  large,  without  being  confined  in  folds  and  cots,  as 
formerly  ; their  wool  is  flner,  and  double  in  value  at 
least  of  that  of  the  black-faced ; their  mutton  of  equal 
quantities ; richer,  and  better  flavoured ; but  they  have 
• less 
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less  wool,  and  arc  smaller  in  size.  The  Cheviot  sheep 
are  of  equal  weight  with  the  Linton;  their  mutton  fully 
as  good  in  all  respects ; their  wool  equally  abundant, 
and  much  finer,  being  nearly  of  the  same  quality  with, 
that  of  the  indigenous  breed. 

1'pa  person  who  had  his  fortune  embarked,  or  his  for- 
tune to  make,  by  having  made  choice  of  any  one  of 
these  breeds  for  stocking  his  ground,  ix  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  his  judgment  would  be  so  far  warped  by  his 
interesi,  that  he  would  cndcivvour  to  discourage  other 
adventurers  from  adopting  the  very  same  plan  of  mak- 
ing rich,  by  which  himself  expected  to  succeed ; but 
to  a person  altogether  unbiassed,  and  who  had  not  at 
all  engaged  in  tlie  sheep  system,  the  judgment  formed 
of  the  ultimate  value  and  the  comparative  circum- 
stances of  all  these  kinds  of  sheep,  would  perhaps  be 
the  following : that  by  the  time  the  sheep  system  has 
farther  increasexl,  and  the  sale  of  wool  becomes  heavy, 
the  market  Leing  glutted  with  that  article,  the  coarse 
wool  of  the  Linton  breed,  which  at  present  brings 
hardly  the  half  of  the  price  of  the  other  two  common 
kinds,  will  then  be  unsaleable  almost  at  any  price. 

^\'ere  we  to  have  our  Bakcwells,  and  our  Gulleys, 
to  improve  the  old  breed  of  sheep,  there  is  every  pro- 
bul)ili(y  that  tliey  might  be  rendered  more  valuable, 
taking  all  circumstances  into  the  account,  than  any 
species  of  tliat  animal  hitlierto  tried  on  the  mountaius 
of  this  country.  By  the  notes  taken  in  Badcnoch,  I 
find  this  improvement  of  (lie  native  breed  is  goiog  on. 
Jt  ought  to  be  ]>ersovcrcd  in  till  the  experiment  be  com- 
plete, and  the  result  fairly  and  fully  known.  It  is  the 
‘pasture  that  finally  determines  the  size  of  all  animals. 
Vou  may  form  their  sliapc  by  crossing,  "according  to 
your  taste ; and  this  figure  may  be  tolerablyperma- 
I N V . ] Y nent ; 
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nent ; but  tliougli  you  attempt  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
animals,  by  crossing  witli  a larger  brml,  your  pasture 
will  bring  down  their  bulk  to  the  original  standard  pe- 
culiar to  the  quality  of  that  pasture. 

What  occurred  to  me,  ns  the  safest  and  most'felTcc- 
tual  method  of  improving  a breed  of  sheep,  in  conse- 
quence of  every  information  which  could  be  procured 
upon  that  subject,  has  Ijcen  laid  before  the  public, 
about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Perthshire.  The  various  diseases  to  which  these  crea- 
tures are  liable,  were  mentioned  in  that  publication, 
and  some  remedies  suggested.  An  account  was  there 
given,  of  the  substance  used  in  smearing,  and  the  man- 
ner of  laying  it  on;  ho-.v  to  provide  shelter  and  footl 
for  them  in  stormy  weather,  and  some  other  remarks 
relative  to  this  most  useful  animal. 

In  the  year  1796,  lambs  of  the  black-faced  breed 
sold  at  six  or  seven  shillings;  in  the  jear  180.%  they 
sold  for  nine  or  ten  shillings;  and  in  some  cases  they 
brought  a higher  price.  In  the  year  1804,  they  fell 
two  shillings.  Sheep  of  all  ages  have  varied  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  progrresive  increase  in  the  price  of  sheep,  and 
of  every  other  article,  is  an  evidence  not  of  real  intrin- 
sic W'orth,  but  of  the  decrease  of  the  value  of  money; 
for,  a sheep  will  not  allord  more  fiKul  now,  than  one  of 
the  same  weight  did  at  any  former  period.  About  sixty 
years  ago,  full  grow  n weilders  sold  for  one  tfiird  Icss^ 
money  than  the  lambs  of  the  present  day.  Fifty  years 
back,  the  price  of  an  ordintiry  sheep  was  the  same  as 
of  a lamb  at  present.  The  causes  and  consequences  of 
this  decrease  of  the  value  of  money  might  be  investi- 
gattul,  were  it  not  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  Report. 
It  oflccts  various  classes  of  men  very  differently.  To 
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tlie  landed  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  this 
is  a matter  of  pure  inditference,  or  it  is  rather  in  their 
favour ; for  if  land  is  lett  now  at  five  or  sixfold  the  rent 
it  brought  sixty  years  ago,  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of 
the  proprietor,  should  he  pay  for  his  mutton  four  times 
its  former  price*. 

Tlic  situation  of  the  merchant  is  equally  favourable, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  trade,  and  the  rise  on  his 
commodities  ; but  this  rapid  and  excessive  decrease  in 
the  value  of  money,  is  to  be  deeply  deplored  by  annui'* 
tants  of  every  denomination. 

W hen  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require  extraordb 
nary  supplies,  no  good  subject  will  grudge  his  mite. 
Vet  these  burdens  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  all  classes 
of  men  with  as  much  equity  as  possible.  The  taxes 
levi«l  through  the  medium  of  the  lixeise  and  Customs, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  optional,  and  voluntary  to  the 
person  who  pays  them.  Hut  when  individuals  are 
< ulled  upon  to  contribute  according  to  their  wealth, 
every  j)ossible  degree  of  fairness  is  requisite,  because  in 
fliis  case  all  option  is  exelmlcd.  W henever  a person 
of  small  properly  is  taxed  equally  with  another  of 
greater  properly,  the  tax  is  unjust;  the  operation  of 
the  tax  is  evidently  at  variance  with  its  principle. 
This  is  the  radical  injustice  of  the  tax  upon  iticome; 
it  professes  to  levy  money  from  the  lieges,  according  to 
their  wealth,  or  their  ability  to  pay ; which  it  does  not, 
while  one  person,  whose  income  is  an  annuity  of  any 


• There  is  no  douht  lhat  the  value  of  money  ha->  decreased;  but  does 
not  the  price  of  labour  keep  pace  with  the  value  of  money  Docs  not 
* tlay-labourer  get  more  vintiey^  without  workin^'*  any  ailUthnal  hours? 
Are  landed  proprietors  enriched,  by  paying  from  150  to  200  fold  more 
for<hcir  wine  than  it  .sold  for  250  years  ago?  See  Act  of  Parliamenf, 
lit  July,  1551.— 5/r  Burt. 
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particular  amount,  is  assessed  equally  with  another 
whose  income  is  the  same,  but  arises  from  land,  from 
the  stocks,  or  from  trade.  The  former  enjoys  only  the 
annual  rent  of  a fund,  while  the  latter  possesses 
both  the  fund  itself  and  the  annual  rent  it  produces. 
These  two  persons  arc  surely  not  equally  rich,  yet  the 
tax  upon  income  treats  then)  as  such,  and  in  so  doing, 
is  capricious.  If  a person  lends  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  his  neighbour,  or  vests  it  inland,  or  in  the  national 
funds,  or  in  trade,  is  he  not  a more  wealthy  man 
than  him,  who  has  nothing  but  an  annuity  of  five  hun- 
dred a year  ? Nay,  is  not  the  wealth  of  these  extremely 
unequal  ? — and  therefore  the  rule  is  extremely  «nfiur, 
by  which  they  pay  equally  ; their  wealth  is  exactly  in 
the  proportion  of  trccntiy  to  one,  and  yet  the  law  regu- 
lating the  tax  upon  property,  levies  from  them  the 
same  sum*. 

• The  inquisitorial  nature  of  this  tax  must  ever  make  it  odious ; but 
it  has  been  considered  unavoidablGi  because  it  is  said  that  no  better  has 
been  suggested ; and  perhaps  the  only  view  in  which  notice  of  it  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  learned  Doctor's  work,  is  the  inequality  with 
which  it  bears  upon  any  particular  class,  wheaever  he  can  make  that 
appear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  landed  or  agricultural  interest,  enmpared 
^ with  the  monied  interest.  It  is  evident  that  the  tenant’s  tax  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a tax  on  the  proprietors,  10  whom  the  tenants 
woidd  willingly  give  a higher  rent,  if  they  were  not  liable  to  this  tax, 
which  is  unquestionably  a upon  the  landed  interest  beyond 

what  is  exacted  from  the  monied  interest.  Suppose  the  tax  on  the  te- 
nants to  be  6d.  on  the  pound  ; it  m.akes  two  and  a half  per  cent,  which 
would  otherwise  go  into  the  landlord’s  pocket,  making,  with  the  direct 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  himself,  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  whilst  the 
monied  man  pays  only  the  ton  per  cent. ! — Sir  yoln  M.  Murray,  Bart. 

It  is  granted,  that  the  tax  upon  farming-horses,  no  less  than  the  wages 
of  farm-servants,  the  tax  on  the  tenant’s  rcut,  road  and  bridge-money,  and 
all  other  public  burdens,  payable  by  farmers,  do  ultimately  affect  landed 
property ; which  circumstances  give  an  advantage  to  the  holders  of  ttpek, 
but  not  to  annuitants. — Tht  Autbar, 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  give  iessons  to  sheep-masters 
who  are  in  the  long  practice  of  having  store-farms ; but 
to  new  adventurers  in  this  trade  it  may  be  useful  to 
know,  that  if  they  w ish  their  flocks  to  thrive,  to  in- 
crease in  quality  and  in  size,  to  kwp  free  of  disease,  to 
survive  the  severity  of  spring,  to  be  vigorous  at  the 
lambing  season,  to  Iiave  plenty  of  milk  to  suckle  their 
luiul)s,  to  fatten  early  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  have  the 
first  of  the  market ; in  short,  that  their  flock  may  have 
a good  character,  so  as  to  lx*  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
to  deserve  it ; there  is  no  rule  to  accomplish  all  tlicse 
ends  more  ctlectual,  than  to  stock  the  pasture  lighlli/.. 
A half-starved  animal  is  at  all  times  the  wort  of  its 
kind,  and  will  in  every  instance  propagate  an  animal, 
more  puny  than  itself.  It  is  in  vain  tliut  you  intro- 
duce a more  valuable  breed  ; it  is  in  vain  that  you  pay 
dear  for  high-priced  males  to  improve  the  breed  you 
have,  unless  you  provide  nourishment  suited  to  the 
object  you  have  in  view.  In  all  cases,  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  have  eight  hundred  well-fed  sheep  uixm 
a farm,  than  a thousand,  which  have  nut  sufficient 
pasture. 

In  many  of  the  inland  districts  of  the  county,  all 
kinds  of  stock  are  pastured  promiscuously;  horses  and 
cows,  and  sheep,  and  the  old  and  young  of  all  these, 
in  one  herd.  This  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  islands, 
where  tlie  introduction  of  regular  flocks  is  but  very 
lately  begun.  Land  can  never  lac  so  productive  to  the 
proprietor  or  tenant  under  this  luanagcnient,  as  w hen  the 
arable  and  grazing  systems  are  kept  separate,  in  the 
manner  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  farm.s.  Th is  species  of  fann- 
ing puts  one  in  miiul  of  that  stage  of  society  in  which 
every  man  was  his  own  tailor,  his  own  sliocmaker,  his 
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01TH  carpenlef,  his  own  mason,  liis  own  every  thing. 
How  different  the  perfection  of  artificers,  when  every 
artist  follows  a distinct  profession  ! 

Some  gentlemen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  have 
Jlakewell  tups  among  tlieir  Cheviot  ewes,  to  improve 
the  breed,  whicli  tlicy  keep  in  their  enclosures.  The 
issue  from  this  crossing  is  likely  to  prove  a most  pro- 
fitable and  handsome  animal.  One  gentleman  in  Inver- 
ness showed  me  a few  Sirsmish  sheep,  and  a ram  of  the 
same  kind.  Could  the  Ilakewell  figure,  the  Spanish 
wool,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  old  Scotch  breed,  be  in- 
corporated in  one  species,  it  hardly  is  to  be  expected 
that  any  higher  improvement  could  take  place  in  this 
country,  A gentleman  of  property,  who  is  possessed 
of  separate  enclosures,  of  a suitable  size  and  exposure,  . 
might  in  a few  years  make  the  experiment. 

Two  causes  have  contributed  to  the  decrease  of  goats, 
and  it  is  probable  that  tlieir  numbers  will  be  daily  di- 
minishing. A sheep  is  a more  profitable  animal  than 
a goat ; and  wherever  the  pasture  is  adapted  to  either 
uf  these  animals,  if  the  possessor  of  thc'farm  is  desirous 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  ground,  he  will  extirpato 
the  goats,  and  depasture  his  lands  w ith  sheep.  M'oods 
of  all  kinds  have  become  so  valuable,  lliat  landlords  who 
pay  atiention  to  this  species  of  projjcrty,  and  derive  an 
annual  revenue  from  the  sale  of  wood,  have  in  most 
Cases  absolutely  probibilcd  their  tenants  from  keeping 
goats ; because,  when  grass  befomes  scarce,  particu- 
larly when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  they  peel 
the  bark,  and  cat-  the  succulent  buds  from  all  timber, 
except  the  resinous  kinds;  and  even  of  (hose,  the  young 
larch  siiflers.  In  the  islands,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
Wood,  they  are  reared  in  greater  nnnibrrs  than  in  any 
pthcr  parts  of  the  county  ; their  skins  arc  manufaclnrcd 
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into  purses  for  Highland  regiments,  which  has  raised 
their  value  a little,  besides  the  nutritious  quality  of 
their  milk.  After  all,  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
sheep  in  value,  ns  they  have  no  fleece,  and  their  flesh 
brings  less  money  : their  immlx'r  in  the  whole  county 
is  supposed  to  be  from  four  to  five  thousand. 


SECT.  III. HORSES. 

The  horses  in  this  county  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds — 
the  old  breed,  that  has  been  reart^l  by  the  inhabitants 
time  iramomprial,  which  is  small,  hardy,  clean  limbed, 
nimble,  and  capable  of  enduring  incredible  fatigue.  The 
gentlemen  and  more  substantial  farmers  import  horses 
from  the  soutlicrn  counties,  w hicli  arc  stronger,  and  of  ‘ 
a larger  size.  The  price  of  the  former  is  from  seven  to 
twelve  pounds  sterling ; of  tlie  latter,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five.  > 

Before  tlie  sheep  system  prevailed  so  much  as  it  now 
does,  in  the  Highlands,  every  farmer,  great  and  small, 
reared  horses  of  the  inferior  kind.  Their  numbers  were 
immense ; they  got  very  little  provemler,  and  were 
kept  in  the  fields  at  all  seasons,  except  such  as  were 
destined  for  labour.  The  bret'ding  inarCs,  and  the 
colts  and  foals,  were  turned-  to  the  moors  in  spring, 
allowed  to  roam  at  large,  and  seldom  looked  after,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  carrying  home  the  peats ; by  which 
means  they  became  very  wild  and  ungovernable.  They 
were  sent  down  in  droves  to  all  countries  in  Britain,  an- 
nually, for  sale,  besides  what  supplied  the  various  pur- 
poses of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  reared.  But 
by  the  introduction  of  large  flocks  of  sheep,  .the  tables 
were  turned  entirely  against  the  hilbhorscs;  and  no 
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more  are  now  brrd,  llian  what  tlic  farmers  deem  neces- 
sary for  their  own  labour.  This  circuinstancc  lias 
compelled  the  farmers  in  the  Low  C'ountry  to  keep 
breeding-mares  of  their  own,  the  usual  supply  from 
the  Highlands  having  failed  ; and  it  were  fortunate,  if 
every  disappointment  had  an  effect  equally  good. 
While  they  depended  on  the  Highland  horses,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  such  as  were  offered,  however  in- 
ferior to  their  wishes;  but  now,  since  they  must  breed 
for  themselves,  they  study  to  have  them  of  a better  size, 
and  more  suitable  to  their  inclinations. 

The  horses  now  bred  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, are  generally  of  equal  value  with  those  imported, 
whose  price  has  been  already  taken  notice  of.  'I'iie 
trade,  however,  of  importing  horses,  will  }nobably  be 
soon  relinquished,  because  some  of  tlie  proprietors, 
and  more  substantial  farmers,  keep  excellent  stallions  ; 
by  which  means  the  country  will  have  a sullicient 
supply  of  a native  breed,  both  for  the  draught  and 
saddle. 

In  the  Highlands  and  islands,  horses  .ilonc  arc  used 
ibr  every  kind  of  labour ; but  the  ordinary  tenants  still 
keep  too  many,  unless  that  surplus  be  required  for  car- 
rying home  their  fuel.  In  the  deep  fl.it  land  along  the 
Cocisf,  oxen  arc  in  some  cases  yoked  in  the  plough,  but 
seldom  or  never  trained  to  (he  cart  or  waggon. 

There  is  something  captivating  in  tlie  appearance  of 
awcll-f.  d .and  well-dressed  hoist',  when  comiiared  to 
the  sluggish  ox;  jet  nolwithslanding  this  difference, 
when  the  farmers  come  properly  to  understand,  that 
they  can  carry  on  their  ploughing  w ith  oxen,  at  one- 
half  of  the  expense  occasioned  by  horses,  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  to  any  extent  of  work,  they  may 
become  more  favourably  disposed  to  the  ox.  Jt  must, 
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however,  be  acknowledged,  that  when  a horse  falls  lean, 
or  becomes  fatigued,  he  is  much  sooner  and  more  easily 
recruited  than  an  ox. 


SECT.  IV. HOGS. 

Hogs  alround  most  in  countries  where  ))lent3’  of  grain 
is  raised ; and  from  the  description  already  given  of  this 
county,  few  districts  can  be  supposed  to  have  that  re- 
quisite for  the  maintenance  of  swine.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  old,  that  every  miller  should  pay  part  of  his 
rent  in  this  kind  of  bestial;  but  although  this  practice 
is  not  so  general  as  formerly,  yet  a few  arc  to  be  seen 
at  present,  about  the  corn-mills,  where  the  refuse  of 
^rain  cannot  Ijc  consumed  in  any  other  way  w ith  equal 
profit. 

The  Highlanders,  so  far  down  as  the  last  generation, 
had  an  aversion  to  this  kind  of  food,  which  sixmis  to 
be  wearing  off.  Sortie  hogs  afe  reared  in  several  parts 
of  Inverness-shire,  but  most  generally  by  the  more  in- 
telligent people,  w ho  are  least  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice,  and  even  by  them,  only  in  the  grain  coun- 
tries. These  have  begun  to  ameliorate  the  breed  of 
this  animal,  by  introducing  what  is  called  the  Chinese 
bogs. 


■ SECT.  V. BABBITS,  HAKES.  ^ 

There  is  no  warren  in  all  the  county ; a fewurc  said 
to  be  kept  in  enclosures  near  Inverness,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience.  In  the  Isle  of  Harris,  there  are 
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wild  rabbits ; but  (hey  never  have  been  brought  to  any 
account,  as  an  article  of  sale. 

Common  hares  arc  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
county;  but  in  this  and  all  other  countries,  they  arc 
more  numerous  in  low  situations  than  in  those  which 
are  mountainous.  The  Alpin  hare  inhabits  the  highest 
mountains  both  summer  and  winter.  During  the  season 
that  snow  is  usually  upon  the  ground,  it  assumes  a 
pure  white  colour,  and  on  the  approach  of  spring,  the 
white  is  tinged  with  grey  hairs,  which  always  increastr 
in  number,  until  the  fur  of  the  animal  ail  over  becomes 
a beautiful  silver  grey,  which  lasts  until  the  next  No- 
vember. So  wisely  has  the  Author  of  Nature  furnished 
all  animals  w ith  the  means  of  their  safety  and  preserva- 
tion, in  aid  of  the  instinct  they  arc  endowed  with  for 
these  purposes.  Kven  man,  no  less  than  other  creatures, 
has  the  vigilance  of  Providence,  in  furnishing  the 
means  of  his  safety,  to  acknowledge : with  all  his  boast- 
ed powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  skill  in  architecture, 
be  would  find  hims<  lf  woefully  at  a loss  in  cold  climates, 
•werelhcre  no  such  things  provided  for  him,  as  wool  and 
flax ; and  in  hot  climates,  w lierc  no  w ool  w ill  grow, 
his  condition  would  be  little  better,  scanty  as  may  be 
the  covering  he  requires,  were  it  not  (hat  his  bushes 
produce  the  downy  cotton ! If  we  look  attentively 
around  us,  to  all  onlers  of  creatures  in  the  air,  in  the 
waters,  and  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  must  see  that 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Creator  extemis  to  them,  in 
many  respects,  besides  mere  existence.  Hut  I must 
return  to  my  subject ; my  duty  at  present  is  not  to  phi- 
losophize, but  to  narrate  facts. 


SEC#. 
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SECT.  VI.' — DEER  AND  ROES. 

ALTnorcii  there  be  no  regular  forest  in  all  the 
county,  except  that  of  Loch iel  alone,  yet  there  are 
straggling  deer  to  be  met  with , in  almost  every  part  of  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  great  forest  of  Gaic,  which 
is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  having  been 
lately  dismantled  and  rendered  a slieep-walk,  the  deer 
it  contained  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the  adjacent 
forest  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  or  are  roaming  at  large 
in  the  surrounding  mountains,  without  a friendly 
home. 

Hoes  are  frequent  in  all  the  woody  and  warm  glens, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  shelter  and  pasture.  The  cha- 
racter and  peculiar  habits  of  these  creatures,  arc  taken 
notice  of  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  in  the  Report  of 
Perthshire,  and  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  resumed 
in  this  place,  without  being  prolix. 

SECT.  vn. POULTRY. 

Common  poultry  are  met  with  about  every  door  ; the 
higher  ranks  of  the  inhabitants  have  geese  and  ducks ; 
and  a few  have  turkie*  and  Guinea  fow  ls  : peacocks  are 
more  rare.  Some  families  had  more,  others  had  fewer, 
of  these  different  kinds,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  any  particular  detail.  It  was  the  custom,  in  the 
last  generation,  to  pay  to  the  landlords  a common  fowl, 
along  with  every  boll  of  grain  charged  in  the  rent,  when 
it  was  rendered  in  kind ; a dozen  or  two  of  hens  and 
capons  from  every  mill,  and  one  fowl  for  every  smoke, 
and  a certain  number  of  chickens  for  every  garden. 

But 
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But  all  these  casualties  being  changed  into  a money- 
rent,  the  breeding  of  fowls  is  not  so  much  attended  to 
as  formerly ; though  still  their  number  is  considerable, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Inverness  and  the  villages, 
where  they  find  a ready  market,  and  fetch  good  prices. 

Tlicre  is  not  a pigeon-house  in  the  whole  county. 

< A few  tame  pigeons  only  arc  to  be  seen  about  some  gen- 
tlemens houses ; so  that  it  is  sujierfiuous  to  make  a se- 
l>aratc  Section  for  this  subject. 


SECT.  VIII. BEES. 

I5r.ES  arc  said  to  have  thriven  better  in  the  county  of 
Inverness  before  1782,  than  they  have  done  ever  since 
that  year.  Although  it  cannot  Ik;  deemed  incumbent  on 
me,  to  account  for  every  extraordinary  circumstance ; 
yet  it  seems,  probable,  that  this  decrease  in  the  numlier 
of  bees,  may  lie  owing  to  the  change  whicli  has  taken 
place  in  the  seasons,  since  that  period.  Warmth  and 
fair  weather  arc  so  necessary  for  the  various  operations 
of  (hes<‘  industrious  insects,  that  two  or  three  inclement 
seasons  in  succession,  almost  extirpate  them  from  any 
country;  and  it  is'^well  known,  that  for  some  years 
back,  our  summers  have  Ijcen  colder,  the  influence  of 
the  sun  less  powerful,  and  our  vegetable  productions 
more  tardy  and  scanty,  and  our  weather  more  unsettled, 
than  usual.  The  bee  lives  entirely  upon  vegetable 
food,  and  requires  favourable  opportunities  to  collect 
it;  and  unlike  many  of  our  other  useful  creatures,  it 
cannot  thrive  without  the  exercise  of  human  industry. 
A few  backward  seasons  therefore,  in  any  country,  dis- 
coprage  most  people  from  persevering  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  bees.  ' 

I find, 
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I lind,  nevertheless,  by  my  notes,  that  tfiough  the 
hive-bee  is  rare  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  county,  yet 
in  the  valley  of  Urquliarf,  hives  are  seen  almost  in 
ever3'  garden,  from  head  to  foot,  except  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Meikhy,  where  Ihe^-  do  not  thrive.  The  reason 
given  for  this  exception  is,  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  drowned  in  the  lake,  Avhile  crossing  over  with  a 
load  of  honev’.  In  all  other  countries,  no  less  than  in 
this  place,  broad  sheets  of  water  arc  unfavourable  to 
the  propagation  of  bees.  In  the  Aird,  and  along  the 
East  Coast,  they  are  frequent ; in  Strathnairn  they 
thrive  in  some  places,  which  is  the  case  in  Strathspc3', 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Badenoch. 

The  most  surprising  circnmstancc  of  all  is,  that 
some  yesirs  ago,  when  bees  did  thrive  in  this  county, 
the  lioncy  is  said  to  liavc  been  sold  for  2s.  6d.  the  Scotch 
pint  (or  half  gallon),  and  at  Get.  the  pound  weight  in 
combs ; which  is  a proof,  cither  of  the  high  value  of 
money  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  the  great 
quantity  of  honey  in  the  market,  or  perhaps  of  both. 
Besides  what  was  coasumi^d  at  home,  a considerable 
quantity  was  then  exported.  , 

Some  gentlemen  have  got  ghiss-hives ; but  the  com* 
mon  straw  hive  is  found  to  be  more  favourable,  by 
reason  of  its  warmth,  and  superior  comfort,  in  alla3'ing 
the  rigor  of  severe  winters.  Every  one  knows,  that  bees 
can  do  no  good,  unless  they  be  kept  snug  and  dry,  and 
protected  from  mice  and  other  rerrain. 


CHAP- 
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CFIAP.  XIV. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 


IN  giving  an  acroiint  of  the  rural  economy  of  any 
Highland  country  in  fiiis  part  of  the  world,  or  perhaps 
of  any  other  country,  the  writer  ought  to  pay  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  habits  and  industry  of  the  people, 
at  the  precise  period  when  he  is  writing ; but  tolook  back 
lo  what  these  were  formerly,  and  look  forward  to  what 
they  are  likely  to  become  in  the  progress  of  society. 

While  tlie  riches  of  a nation  consist  chiefly  in  their 
flocks  and  herds,  they,  with  great  propriety,  bestow 
their  principal  attention  in  feeding  and  protecting 
them.  When  the  agricultural  system  begins  to  be  en- 
grafted on  the  pastoral,  their  cares  are  occupied  be- 
tween the  cultivation  of  grain  and  the  tendance  of 
cattle ; and  when  the  benefit  of  commerce  begins  to  be 
Ijnderstood,  a portion  of  the  inhabitants  desert  the 
cattle  and  the  plough,  and  engage  in  trade.  Were  it 
necessary,  instances  of  these  progressive  stages  of  so- 
ciety might  be  quoted  in  abundance  from  the  history  of 
allnatioTis,  nay,  even  fromthchistory  ofthcsamcnation 
atdiflerent  periods.  How  ridiculous  then  the  practiccof 
the  writers  of  travels,  and  of  others,  who,  in  commit- 
ting their  tours  to  paper,  stigmatize  the  practices  of  a 
people  in  any  one  of  these  stages  of  society,  by  com- 
paring them  lo  those  in  another.  The  object  of  their 
industry  is  w idely  diflerent ; therefore  the  test  by  which 
that  industry  ought  lo  be  judged  of,  is  equally  dif- 
' fcrent. 
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fercnt.  Wc  see  persons  emerging  from  a city,  or  from, 
a conntrj',  where  every  acre  of  ground  is  sidyected  t» 
the  plough,  express  their  astonishment,  in  the  strong 
lajiguage  of  abuse  or  contempt,  at  the  liomely  liabita- 
lions,  and  apparent  sloth  of  those,  who  follow  their 
cattle  from  valley  to  valley,  among  the  hills.  The 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  have  an  equal  right  to  recri- 
minate, w ith  the  charge  of  vanit}'  and  effeminacy  : 
but  to  do  so,  would  be  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  nar- 
row-mindedness, equally  preposterous  in  both,  wliich 
must  have  proceeded  from  prc-conccived  habits,  pecu- 
liar to  (he  situation  of  life,  in  which  either  of  them  had 
been  phiccd.  Of  this  pucurile  prejudice  every  sensible 
man  w ishes  to  divest  himself,  in  passing  sentence  on  the 
conduct  of  another,  whose  situation  is  different  from 
his  own. 

Any  man  is  well  employed  in  pursuing  a laudable 
occupation,  with  industry  and  perseverance,  whatever 
that  employment  may  be.  The  shcplicrd  who  follows 
his  flock  from  one  part  of  the  pasture  to  another,  and 
erects  his  hut,  or  repairs  the  old  one,  in  every  station 
as  he  goes  forward,  is  as  usefully,  though  not  perhaps 
so  lucratively  employed,  as  the  merchant  who  sits  at 
his  desk.  Both  minister  to  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic, however  different  their  pursuits  may  appear,  or 
generally  tlieir  rank  in  life.  . 

This  practice  of  attending  their  cattle  of  nil  kinds  to 
distant  grazings  among  the  hills,  prevailed  at  one  time 
universally,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  It  prevailed  in  a certain  stage  of  society  in 
ail  countries  ; but  was  sooner  departed  from,  where  the 
land  was  favourable  to  the  operation  of  the  plough, 
and  still  sooner  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on  the  banks  of  4 
navigable  river. 

. SECT. 
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SECT.  I. LABOUR. 

It  not  altoprothcr  the  want  of  knowledge,  btil  also 
the  scarcity  of  labourers,  which  retards  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  in  the  county  under  review.  Numbers 
of  young  men,  allurc\l  by  the  certainty  of  higher 
wages  in  the  southern  counties,  leave  their  own  country, 
and  repair  tliither  every  spring,  where  they  continue 
tiuring  the  working  season.  This  annual  emigration  is 
loudly  complained  of,  as  having  the  effect,  to  render 
those  wiio  remain,  more  exorbitant  from  year  to  year,  in 
their  demands  of  wagt's. 

In  most  cases,  unmarried  servants  are  engaged  for 
six  months  only ; it  being  the  practice  of  the  county  t(S 
make  the  contract  between  master  and  servant  of  no 
longer  duration.  These  arc  always  maintainetl -in  the 
farmer’s  house,  and  their  wages  arc  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  in  general,  for  a whole  year.  The  women 
are  hi  red  at  from  three  to  four  pounds,  during  the  same 
length  of  time.  Married  men-servants,  who  arc  com- 
monly hired  by  the  year,  clrarge  the  same  money- 
wages  as  the  unmarried,  together  with  six  bolls  of 
livcry-mcal,  and  ground  for  half  a boll,  or  sometimes 
more,  potatoes.  Their  house  and  garden  is  rent-free, 
and  in  some  instances  they  have  a cow’s  grass  during 
the  season,  and  provender  in  winter.  Shepherds  are 
generally  allowed  six  bolls  and  a half  of  meal,  besides 
keeping  for  two  cows  and  sixty  or  seventy  sheep. 
The  hire  of  a common  labourer  by  tlie  day,  is  one 
skilling  besides  his  maintenance,  or  a sixpence  more 
without  food,  from  his  employer.  Tliis  is  the  general 
average  of  the  wages  of  servants  and  lahou  revs ; j et  in 
ionic  parts  of  the  county  they  arc  somewhat  higher,  in 
otimrs  lower. 

Tke 
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The  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  each 
kind  of  raen-scrvants,  will  easily  occur  to  a thinking 
person.  The  unmarried  lads  arc  always  at  band  to  be 
, called  upon  in  any  emergency ; nor  are  they  so  precise 
about  their  hours  of  labour : the  married  men  are  more 
steady,  and  less  addicted  to  roving  about,  when  once 
they  and  their  families  are  comfortably  set  down. 

Besides  these  stated  servants,  many  of  both  sexes  are 
hired  during  the  reaping  season : the  men,  from  one 
pound  hve  to  one  pound  fifteen  ; and  the  women,  from 
one  pound  to  one  pound  four  shillings.  ‘ 

The  complaints  about  the  increase  of  wages  of  all 
kinds,  arc  mostly  ideal.  The  landlord  draws  more 
rent  than  he  did  formerly  for  liis  lands ; and  tlie  farmer 
receives  a higher  price  for  all  tlie  produce  of  bis  farm  ; ' 
so  that  the  price  of  labour  ought  also  to  rise.  The  note 
inserted  below,  being  communicated  by  a gentleman 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  appears 
of  such  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be  laid  before  the 
reader*. 

Whenever  the  demand  for  labourers  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  those  who  offer  their  labour  for  hire. 


* The  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  proceeds  from  three  caus« : 1st,  The 
increase  of  the  precious  metals,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  as  to  this  mat> 
ter,  of  paper  currency,  grtat^  in  proportion  than  that  of  other  conuno- 
dities ; 2d,  Tlie  greater  demand  fur  labour,  from  the  progress  of  taumti- 
haior,  and  of  inAutrj;  and  3d,  The  haUu  and  main  tf  Imag  conseqnent  on 
this  progress.  The  first  is  a atminal  rise  only;  as  the  workman  gets  no 
more  for  his  iblllmg  than  he  formerly  did  for  a tixpena;  the  two  other 
causes  rcaUy  aiiaita  the  wage*  Of  labour,  although  the  operation  of  the 
last  is  more  subject  to  limitations  than  the  direct  effect  of  the  former. 
Competition  for  labourers  is  the  great  cause  of  the  real  increase  of  their 
wages ; while  the  circumstance,  that  these  workmen  can  no  longer  live 
without  superfluities,  has  only  an  indirect  and  secondary  effect,  from  the 
alternative  of  disposing  them  to  celibacy  or  emigration. 

INV.]  % their 
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their  «a^  must  necessarily  increase;  and  whosever 
the  workmen  solicit  employment,  the  price  of  tabow 
becomes  more  moderate.  This  commence  is  invariably 
regulated  by  these  circumstances.  If  the  purebasen 
of  labour  are  more  numerous  than  the  sellers,  like  every 
other  commodity,  it  becomes  higher  in  price;  and 
wbt'n  the  sellers  are  roost  numerous,  it  becomes  cheaper. 

All  artilicers  of  various  denominations  have  raised 
ilicir  wages  of  late^  in  the  same  pr<^>ortioH  with  farm* 
servants  and  common  labourers. 


SECT.  II. — PROVISIONS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1804,  the  oatmeal  in  Lochaberj 
and  that  imported  at  Maryburgh,  and  other  places  on 
the  West  Coast,  sold  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  shil- 
lings tlie  boll,  of  eight  stones  Amsterdam  weight. 

The  fiillowing  Table  of  Fiars,'  shews  the  established 
prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  meal,  upon  the 
respective  years  referred  to. 


Abstract  of  the  Fiars  of  the  County  of  Inverness^ 
since  Crop  1790,  till  Crop  1803,  both  inclusive. 


For  Crop  1790,  ascertained  by  Jury  on  the  2d  March, 

1791. 


Barley, 

Victual,,  oats  and  oatmeal. 


Pease, 

' Wheat 


y 


£.0  17  0 . 

0 Ifj  0 
I*  f ••••*•••  t**  0 15  0 
1 1 0 


For 
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For  Crop  1791,  ascertained  by  J ury  oo  tbe  l^th  jlllarc^, 

1799. 

£.0  19  0 

Victual,  oats  aud  oatmeal,  0 16  6 

^^eftse,  ••aM««*«*««*«*M**s«*«***i»****t#^M««ss«*»*s**a*^#  0 16  6 

0 19  0 

For  Crop  1792,  ascertained  by  Jury  on  the  15th  Fe* 
bruary,  1703. 

Barley,  £.0  18  0 

Victual,  oats  and  ontmonl,  ds'a*aJaa(aaS«*aaaa^i  0 15  0 

Pease,  .........<  0 15  0 

Wheat,  10  0 

For  Crop  1793,  ascertained  by  Jury  on  the  S5th  Fe^ 
bruary,  1794. 

Barley ^ ...... .........m......m......*...m......m.w.  £.0  19  0 

Victual,  oats,  0 15  0 

Oatmeal,  ...'. .0  16  0 

Pease,  0 16  0 

Wheat,  4aaSaaSa«aaria4a#aaaat*aaariaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa'«aaaaa4  1 1 0 

♦ 

For  Crop  1794,  ascertained  by  Jury  ontheSStb  March, 

1795. 

Barley,  a«4aa4saaaaaaaiaaaaa4«*sa^a<MaaWaaMaaaaa'aaaa  a 1 0 0 

Victual,  oats, 0 16  0 

Pease,  *••■••••  •••••••*••  aaaaaaaaaaaaMaa#  0 J6  0, 

Wheat,  10  0' 

^^at Bieal,  ......v.. ................  .........  0 16  0 


z 9 


For 
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For  Crop  1795,  ascertained  by  Jury  on  the  IStb  March, 
1796. 

Barley,  1 0 0 

0 18  0 


Pease,  ... 
' Wheat, 
Oatmeal, 


>•  MM  «*•••••••#••«•••• 


1 0 0 
I 7 6 
0 18  0 


For  Crop  1796,  ascertained  by  Jury  on  the  17th  Fe- 
bruary, 1797. 

Barley,  1 3 0 

Victual,  oats,  0 17  0 

Pease,  ............................. 

Wheat,  

Oatmeal, 


0 IT  0 

••••••••••••••••ft  13  0 


••••• 


0 17  0 


For  Crop  1797,  ascertained  by  Jury  on  the  21st  Fe 
bruary,  1798. 


y •••M««MM  MVCM  •«••*••«•••••■  MV^M^^M****** 

r-l 

2 

0 

Victual,  oats, 

..  0 

17 

0 

..  0 

17 

0 

..  1 

1 

0 

..  0 

17 

0 

For  Crop  1798,  ascertained  by  Jury  on  the  22d  Fe- 
bruary, 1799. 


Barley,  

/:•! 

0 

0 

Victual,  oats, 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

1 

a 

C^AtlDCailj  •••M**MM»»f»»aM#*M» 

17 

0 

For 
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For  Crop  1799,  ascertaiuctl  by  Jury  on  the  2Jst  Fe- 
bruary, 1800. 

Barley,  - £•  1 

Victual,  oats. 

Pease,  .. 

Wheat, 

Oatmeal,  i. 


1 


6 

1 


0 

0 


1 5 0 


1801. 


Barley, 
Victual,  oats,  . 
Pease,  . 
Wheat, 


bruary,  1802. 

Barley,  . 

Victual,  oats, 

Pease, 

W heat, 

Oatmeal,  t M •«•*•••***•*•••* **********************^***«a a 


1803. 


Barley, 


Wheat, 

Oatmeal, 


2 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0. 

6th  March, 

.2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 - 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

le  26th  Fe- 

.1 

10 

0 

0 18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

IS 

9 

1 

0 

0 , 

f 

\ 

4th  March, , 

.1 

5 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0. 

1 

0 

0 

z3 


For 
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For  Crop  1803,  ascertained  by  Jury  on  the  2d  Marcfa, 

1804. 

Barley,  .........V..;,... ....v..... £.1  6 0 

Victual,  oats,  0 6 0 

Pease,  18  0 

Wheat,  17  6 

Oatmeal,  1 5 O' 


■ ; . 1 ' 
Inverness,  21  si  August,  1804. 

The  foregoing  is  a true  abstract  of  theFiars  of  Inver-i 
nes»>shire  during  the  periods  above-.mentioned,  taken 
the  records  kept  by  the  .Sheriff-clerk  of  the  said 
shi«e.  ■ 

, (Signed)  Simon  Bisset, 

. ...  Assist.  D«p.  Clerk. 


From  Fort  Augustus,  northward,  the  prices  and' 
weight  of  meal  are  regulated  by  the  market  of  Inveri 
ness  ^ which  was  sold  at  the  county-town,  during  the  scar 
son  formerly  mentioned,  from  tWenty-thfte  to  tWenty- 
four  shillings  the  boll,  of  nine  stones  of  the  same 
weight.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  county,"  such  as 
Glerimoriston  Or  Badetioch,  they  pay  three  or  four  shil- 
lings more  pn  every  boll,  as  a compensation  for  inland 
carnage. 

English  barley  brought  twenty-seven  shillings  the 
boll  at  the  piRTt  of  Inverness,- while  iuierior  kinds,  be- 
ing of  home  grpwth-,  sold  from  sixteen  to  eigitteen  shil-. 
lin^.  Nothing  marks  the  drfierenec  betwixt  the  com- 
paretive  quality  ef  that  grain  produced  in  the<  &utb, 
andlhe  saihe  kind  in  tho  nortiiem  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. more  accurately  than  facts  of  this  nature.  Distil* 
' Icrs 
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Icrs  can  discover  die  intrinsic  valuta  of  the  barley  of  dif- 
ferent countries  with  more  precision,  by  the  (|iiaatity 
of  spirits  they  produce,  than  any  speculative  ebembt, 
who  has  no  fortime  embarked  in  the  trade. 

Beef  sold  at  ei^ht^ieuce  the  pound,  of  Dutch  or  Am- 
sterdam weight : the  |x>und  of  tins  weight  is  seventeen_ 
ounces  and  a half  of  avoirdupois  or  EugUsli  ;,the  stone 
being,  in  both,  sixteen  pounds.  Mutton  was  one 
penny  or  three  Iialfpence  cheaper.  , 

Duringtlieseason  to  which  the  Mnnuscript  Notes,  sent 
to  me  by  the  Board  refer,  all  these  articles  of  provision" 
were  chcap<*r ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase 
of  population,  occasioned  by  the  number  of  labourers 
collected  to  carry  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which,  by 
the  Report  of  the  Managers,  were  no  fewer  (ban  nine 
httiulred  in  summer  180d,  has  raised  the  price  of  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  higher ; and  when  their  numbers 
increase  more,  the  prices  will  rise  in  proportion. 

Near  the  Coast,  both  in  the  western  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  the  inhabitants  make  much  use  of 
the  various  kinds  of  tish,  with  which  the  sea  abounds, 
besides  those  pccnliar  to  fresh  water,  taken  from  their 
numerous  lakes  aiiil  rivers. 

- The  season  of  the  herring-fishery  is  the  time  (d*  plenty, 
in  all  the  contiguons  countries.  Tile  .inhabitants  of 
the  interior,  no  less  than  those  on  the  sea-shore,  avail 
themselves  of  this  bounty  of  Providence  s from  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  to  the  bay,  where  the  herrings 
make  their  appearance,  the  pmple,  with  horses,  repair 
in  companies  like  caravans.  The  steep  ascents  tber 
have  to  climb  ; the  rivers  they  have  to  ford,  the  rocky 
paths  they  have  to  pass  ; and  the  precipices  they  havQ 
to  descend ; with  their  little  horses  carrying  a ba^ei  on 
each  side,  filled  with  herrings;  shews  ^bat  these  people 
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would  do>  were  they  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  cart- 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  county  supply  their  families' 
with  the  common  articles  of  provision,  both  of  flesh 
and  fowl,  from  their  own  enclosures,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  thetr  rank,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  markets  at  Inverness,  Fort  George,  and  Fort 
William,  are  well  supplied  with  beef,  mutton,  veal, 
and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  from  the  adjacent  country. 
The  three  fishing  villages  on  the  East  Coast,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  to  Lord  Cawdor,  and  to  Mr.  DuiF 
of  Muirtown,  afford  a plentiful  supply  of  that  article 
in  their  own  neighbourhood  ; and  fishing  is  so.  conve- 
nient and  so  successful,  along  the  shores  of  all  the  islands 
and  West  Coast,  that  every  man  is  or  may  be  a fisher- 
man. A gentleman,  who  had  newly  returned  from  one 
of  these  islands,  told  me,  that  he  sat  down  to  eleven 
dishes  of  different  kinds  of  fish  at  one  table,  besides 
venison,  and  other  delicacies  pecnliar  to  that  country. 
The  variety  of  fish,  and  the  delicious  flavour  of  the 
dishes,  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  in 
these  situations,  are  proofs  of  the  incalculable  fund 
of  provisions  that  might  be  procured  from  this  quarter ; 
provisions  not  only  nutritious  and  palatable,  but  luxu- 
rious in  a high  degree,  and  so  copious  and  attainable, 
as  to  equal,  by  common  report,  the  butcher-meat  on 
the  surface  of  the  whole  county. 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  common  people,  in  this 
shire,  consists  mostly,  during  the  summer  months,  of 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  what  little  meal  they 
can  command ; and  in  the  other  part  of  the  year  they 
live  upon  potatoes,  which  are  generally  dressed  with 
fish,  or  butcher-meat,  or  what  milk  they  can  procure 
at  that  season.  This  valuable  root  forms  the  basis  of 
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their  fond ; ycl  liardly  any  are  so  poor,  as  not  to  have 
something  along  with  the  potatoc,  to  give  it  a relish. 

Of  the  out-servants  and  shepherds  of  the  great  tacks* 
men,  who  live  upon  an  allowance  of  livery-meal  in 
houses  of  tlieir  own,  the  condition  is  very  comfortable, 
considering  their  rank  in  society.  Their  allowance  has 
bom  mentioned  already.  If  the  situation  of  their  dwell- 
ing does  not  admit  of  keeping  a cow,  from  the  want  of 
provender  for  winter,  tliey  agree  for  a few  more  sheep, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  less  money.  The  in- 
dustry and  economy  of  a careful  wife,  enables  a man  of 
th  is  kind  to  rear  a healthy  lamily  of  children,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  early  habits  of  application  and  experi- 
ence, become  the  most  expert  and  diligent  of  all  ser- 
vants, in  their  own  profession. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  rage  for  emigration,  the 
lower  ranks  of  Highlanders,  in  general,  live  at  this  day 
with  more  comfort,  and  in  grentcrplentifulncss,  than  any 
, former  generation.  Before  tlie  culture  of  potatoes  be- 
came so  extensive,  1 have  known,  that  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  were  urged,  by  necessity,  to  bleed  the  cattle 
oceasioiially,  when  their  pittance  of  meal  was  ex- 
pended; and  having  a ftenvards  boiled  this  blood,  unr 
til  it  became  solid,  they  ate  it  for  bread  with  the  niiU^ 
of  their  cows.  No  such  necessity  prevails  at  present. 

The  county  of  Inverness  produces  butler  and  cheese, 
more  than  sullicient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; though  a small  quantify  of  the  latter  is  inir 
ported,  which  being  of  a superior  qualify,  meets  with 
purchasers  among  the  wealthy.  The  cattle  and  sheep 
sent  annually  to  market  from  this  county,  are  the  great 
source  of  wealth  to  the  people,  and  far  exceed  the  mo- 
ney sent  out  of  the  country  to  purchase  meal. 

Whatever  affects  the  provisions  of  any  country, 
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wnst  nUimatcIy  affect  the  population  r and  as  coni  has, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  lieen  (he  chk*t'  mean  of  the  suh- 
sistencc  of  the  people  of  Hritaiii,  it  is  devoitly  to  be 
fcopetj  that  the  lygishitiire  will  never  be  so  far  wanting. 
Hi  their  desire  to  promote  the  prosjierity  of  the  realm, 
»s  to  enact  regulations,  or  to  suffer  regulations  to  be 
wlopted  under  their  eye,  which  may  operate  against 
Iht;  growth  of  grain.  The  more  grain  you  grow  , the 
more  people  ymi  are  enabled  to  feed.  l,et  us  beware 
therefore  of  disconrnging  the  industry  of  the  husband- 
mean,  by  injnriirioiis  restrictions,  which  may  become  so 
many  proliibitions,  on  the  article  he  means  to  bring  to 
market. 

Every  man  who  is  employed  in  preparing  any  com- 
modity for  sale,  may  Ik>  considered  in  tlic  light  of  a 
marHifactiirer,  or  merchant,  or  both.  The  farmer  is 
♦fte  most  useful  of  flu'se  iknominations,  because  we 
emnot  subsist  without  llie  use  of  that  coinmoriity 
which  he  provides  ami  offers  to  sell.  If  this  prin- 
ciple be  just,  one  migid  be  almost  teropted  to  conclude, 
that  the  cori\  trade  oiigid  to  l>c  as  free,  as  that  of  any 
other  commodity  wlih^h  is  the  product  of  human  skill 
and  industry.  But  cases  might  occur,  in  which  this 
fi’Pfdom  would  lie  productive  of  the  greatest  national 
calamity.  In  years  wlien  our  crops  could  do  no  more 
than  fe;d  ourselves,  a famine  at  home  might  be  pro- 
dneed,  by  suifering  tlie  grain  to  be  sokl  to  countries, 
which,  by  lieing  in  greater  want,  would  oflor  a higher 
price,  than  the  native  inhabitants.  On  the  other  band, 
if  the  growth  of  grain  is  encouraged,  and  the  seasons 
prove  so  favourable,  tliat  more  com  is  reaped  than  the 
inhabitants  can  consurae,  the  commodity  becomes  a 
drug,  the  market  is  glutted,  and  the  farmer  is  perhaps 
ruined,  unless  he  be  permitted  to  export,  and  find  a 
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market  where  it  can  be  found.  lie  may  bear  writh  the 
discouragement  < and  loss  for  a season  or  two,  without 
clmngiiig  his  system  ; but  a man  of  reflection  abandons 
the  arable  system,  when  ruin  stares  him  iii  the  face,  by 
the  operation  of  severe  restrictions  imposed  upon  that' 
system.  He  has  recourse  to  grazing,  even  on  the  best 
of  his  fields,  in  which  mode  of  occupying  his  land,-he 
is  allowed  .to  sell  the  produce  where  he  pleases,  and  to 
prosecute  his  interest,  witliout  being  fettered  by  prohi- 
bitory regulations.  Siippo.se  that  many  among  his  bre- 
thren shall  follow  his  example,  and  that  the  practice 
become  general,  what  becomes  of  the  bread  which 
onglit  to  feed  us?  In  these  circumstances,  the  farmers 
are  ot  first  nearly  undone ; and  afierwardt  the  nation 
may  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  famine*. ' 

Great  tenderness  ought  therefore  to  be  used,  in  every 
oircumsiance,  which  affects  the  agriculture  of  the, 
country,  because  that  affects  the  principal  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  people.  Every  regulation  relative  to 
the  corn  laws,  ouglit  to  be  framed  with  a comprehensive 
understanding,  a feeling  heart,  and  a delicate  band,  ' 

Various  interests  are  to  be  adjusted.  The  ditt'erenl, 
plassi's  of  manufacturers,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  villages,  are  clamonMis*  against  exportation, 

' ■ without 

* It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  vast  sums  bestowed  in  premiums  for 
(lie  importation  of  grain,  miglit  be  rendered  unnecessary  in  futuie,  by 
the  application  of  premiums  for  reclaiming  waste  lands,  of  which  there 
are  jpiliions  of  acres  in  the  united  kingdom.  The  produce  would  not  only 
provide  for  increased  population,  and  make  us  independent  for  our  food 
on  foreiga  nations ; but  sooq  repay  the  advances,  by  the  taxes  drawn  from 
this  additional  population,  which  is  the  surest  source  of  the  best  wealth, 

Ja  a national  poi«.t  of  view,  the  propriety  appears  evident,  of  devising 
means  for  enetjuraging  great  proprietors  to  maintain  at  present,  even  a 
greater  popuhuion  than  ever.— Sir  M,  Murray,  af  Lanricl. 

f Manufacluring  towns  are,  too  often,  nests  of  sedition.  Many  artl- 
fi^rs  work  onp  half  of  the  week  only,  and  are  idle,  drunken,  and  riot^ 
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■without  adverting  to  this  plain  consequence,  already 
friken  notice  of,  that  unless  the  arable  system  be  encou- 
Taged,  the  farmers  will  throw  their  lands  into  grass ; 
by  which  means  the  manufacturers  lose  more  than  they 
gain,  were  they  to  procure  an  unqualified  prohibition  ^ 
against  exporting  grain. 

The  growers  of  grain,  on  the  other  hand,  contend 
that  grain  has,  from  any  period  that  can  be  mentioned, 
risen  less  in  price,  than  any  other  article  of  con- 
sumption ; and,  considering  the  increase  of  the  price  of 
labour,  and  of  (he  rent  of  land,  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  with  the  same  tenderness  as  all  others,  who. 
offer  the  protlttct  of  their  industry  to  sale ; and  there- 
fore that  in  this  free  country,  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  possess  the  full  Hlwrly,  of  bringing  to  tlic  best  ac- 
count, the  article  in  which  their  capital  and  fortune  is 
vested’.  This  would  be  going  too  far ; the  premises  do, 
not  support  such  a conclnsion,  in  an  unlimited  sense. 
\Vhal  ought  to  be  the  intention  of  all  the  regulations 
enacted  by  (be  authority  of  parliament,  but  that  they 
may  operate  as  salutary  restrictions  on  (he  community, 
for  their  benefit . N»)  country  can  be  so  free,  but  absolute 
power  must  be  lodged  somewhere;  and  even  in  this 
free  cotintry,  some  great  stretches  of  power  are  occa-, 
bionally  made,  whicli  the  constitution  tolerates— the 
pressing  of  sailors,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus,  no  less  than  the  restridiou  on  the  exportation  of 

grain.  ‘ 


ous  the  other.  If  they  were  required  to  thefr  weh.  to  the  farmert  . 
pn  lower  terms  than  they  might  get  by  sending  them  to  distant  market., 
their  clamour,  would  be  loud,  and  in.uffer;,ble  ; yet  they  have  the  auda- 
otv  to  become  turbulent,  if  the  more  useful,  and  niueh  more  valuable 
claLof  «Kiety,  the  cultivator,  of  the  ground,  take  the  benefit  of  the  • 
market  price,  for  their  commodities:  they  would  kU  web.  and  rfioea  . 
dear  but  must  tave  meal  cheap.-S,>  Jotn  M.  Jlfarray,  ./ 
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These  restrictions  upon  exportation  may  however  be 
carried  so  far,  as  to  prove,  not  only  injurious  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  and  (he  support  of  (lie 
people;  but  the  drain  of  specie  occasioned  thereby,  in 
various  ways,  may  be  so  great,  that  the  national  credit 
may  ultimately  be  in  danger  ; and  therefore  it  has  often 
been  the  wise  policy  of  the  British  Legislature,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  V'il.  and  VTII.  and  in  that  of  Charles 
II.  and  at  other  tirais,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  corn, 
both  by  screre  restrictions  on  arable  land  being  em- 
ployed in  grazing;  by  prohibitions  upon  enormous 
sheep  stocks,  and  by  giving  a bounty  for  exportation. 
These  regulations  wi  re  dictated  by  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, and  tlie  most  earnest  desire  for  the  national  pro- 
sperity ; and  they  had  the  most  happy  elFecls.  Com 
was  produced  in  abundance  at  home  to  feed  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  having  recourse  to  the  ruinous  but  ac- 
cessary expedient  of  sending  money  abroad,  which 
never  would  return,  fur  purchasing  grain  to  prevent  a 
famine,  as  we  areofleu  obliged  now  to  do. 

The  cry  which  is  occasionally  raised  about  the  in- 
crease of  the  price  of  grain,  is  at  once  unreasonable  am} 
absurd.  No  man  who  joins  in  that  cry,  takes  the 
trouble  for  a moment  to  reflect,  that  the  price  of  grain 
has  risen  less  in  any  specific  number  of  years,  taken 
on  an  average,  and  at  any  period  of  our  history,  than 
the  price  of  any  other  article  whatever,  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  human  life.  Take  twenty  or 
forty  years,  or  one  or  two  centuries,  and  compare  the 
relative  prices  of  the  diflerent  species  of  food,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  period,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  prices  of  butcher-meat,  poultry,  and  fish  of 
all  kinds,  advanced  more  within  that  time,  than  corn 
has  done.  By  an  induction  of  particular  instances,  it 
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were  easy  to  establish  this  proposition,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  controverted.  In  no  case  whatever,  ant 
I afraid  of  it  being  found  untrue.  Why  then  tlie  hue 
and  cry  against  the  growers  of  grain  ? They  ought  not 
surely  to  Ije  blamed  as  the  cause  of  Ih'-  depreciation  of 
money,  more  than  any  other  class  of  t’’;’  community, 
who  offer  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  sal  •.  Tim  farmers 
feel  the  effects  of  this  decrease  in  its  value,  equally 
with  all  other  ranks.  Wlien  grain  was  sold  at  only 
the  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  money  it  will  fetch  at  pre- 
sent, the  price  of  a chalder  would  go  farther  to  the 
husbandman,  in  defraying  the  expense  of  labouring  his 
ground,  in  paying  his  rent,  and  in  providing  clothing 
for  his  family,  than  it  will  do  at  this  day.  Upon  th^ 
whole,  it  appears  to  be  a fair  conclusion,  that  these 
men,  who  employ  their  capital^  and  their  time,  and 
their  study  in  the  raising  of  com,  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  lenity,  and  the  same  attention  to  their 
interest  (to  say  no  more),  as  the  breeders  of  cattle,  or 
the  makers  of  webs,  or  the  sellers  of  shoes. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  it  is  shallow  reasoning  indeed 
to  maintain,  that  the  establishment  of  severe  restrictioniS 
against  exporting,  in  all  cases,  is  the  sure  way  to  have 
low-priced  grain  ; and  it  is  equally  weak  to  suppose, 
that  a reasonable  indulgence  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
ground,  in  allowing  them  to  expect  a fair  profit  on  the 
.crops  they  raise,  is  the  way  to  heighten  the  price;  oil 
the  contrary,  this  expectation  would  stimulate  them  to 
raise  great  and  good  crops,  with  a view  to  promote  their 
own  gain.  The  consequence  of  their  doing  so,  would 
infallibly  be  plenty  at  all  times  at  hoipe,  and  hard  cash 
from  other  countries,  for  what  surplus  remained  after 
feeding  our  own  people. 

Having  laid  these  general  principles  before  the 
' , public, 
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public,  I drop  tbb  subject,  SvUhoat  entering  upon  anv 
detail  of  the  provisions  that  might  appear  necessary  «a 
framing  corn-laws,  which  ought  to  be  fair  and  equi- 
table, embracing  the  separate  interests  of  all  parties 
coacermnl ; neitlier  do  I say  what  price  ought  to  be 
fixed  for  grain,  because  this  price  ouglit  to  vibrate  in  a 
balance  with  the  price  of  labour ; nor  does  it  seein  to 
be  possible  for  any  legislative  regulation,  for  various  re«- 
eons,  to  establish  a specific  price  of  either.  But  this  I 
firmly  believe  and  contend  for  (which  may  be  laid  down 
' as  a fundamental  maxim  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands), 
that  if  the  British  farmers  are  encouraged  by  wise  and 
equitable  regulalioiis  in  the  com-laws,  to  exert  tfieni* 
selves  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  the  calamities  of  1800 
and  1801  will  seldom  return;  we  shall  always  have 
plenty  of  bread  at  home,  and  that  too  at  a fair  price, 
besides  some  to  spare  occasionally  to  our  neighbours. 


SECT.  III.— FUEL. 

t 

In  the  shire  of  Inverness,  the  fuel  used  in  some  dis- 
stricts  is  very  diiferent  from  that  in  others.  At  Port 
George,  and  in  the  county-town,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  places,  the  inhabitants  depend  mostly  upon 
coalj  which  is  carried  by  sea,  from  tlie  south  east  of 
Scotland,  or  from  Sunderland.”  The  garrison  and  vil- 
lage of  Fort  William,  and  the  gentlemen  situated  near 
that  arm  of  the  sea  called  Lochiel,  use  for  the  most 
part  the  coal  from  Glasgow,  imported  by  Clyde  vessels. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Grant,  and  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Strathspey,  the  higher  ranks  of  the  inhabitants  cany 
coals  from  the  port  of  Findhorn.  But  th#  lower  ranks, 
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not  only  in  these  places,  but  in  all  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country,  make  more  use  of  peats  than  of  any  other 
fuel.  The  tracts  of  moss  are  so  extensive,  and  so  ad- 
jacent to  most  of  the  farms,  that  except  in  the  Aird, 
there  is  no  ditUcuIty  in  finding  access  to  fuel  of  this 
kind,  which  is  indeed  less  powerful,  and  less  durable 
than  coal,  but  at  the  same  time  is  much  more  easily 
kindled,  and  makes  a ready  fire. 

In  Stratheric,  in  the  higher  parts  of  Strathspey,  in 
Badenoch,  and  in  every  other  place,  whidi  had  in  an- 
cient times  been  covered  with  forests  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
the  inhabitants  are  very  industrious  in  digging  the  old 
loots  of  fir  trees,  which  they  split  and  dry.  The  great 
quantity  of  rosin  makes  a most  powerful  fire,  but  the 
quantity  of  smoke  emitted  from  these  roots  is  offi;nsive 
to  strangers. 

The  extensive  plantations  which  have  been  made 
within  half  a cenlnry,  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
particularly  along  the  South  sides  of  the  xMurray  and 
Ueauly  Firths,  afford  great  relief  to  the  poor  in  these 
places,  by  lopping  off  the  decayed  branches,  and  by 
other  gleanings. 

■'  A practice  still  prevails  in  a few  places  of  Inverness- 
^ire,  which  at  one  period  was  prevalent  in  all  the 
Highlands,  of  casting  turf  for  fuel : no  apology  can 
be  made,  which  will  excuse  th  is  custom , where  any  other 
fuel  can  possibly  be  procured.  A great  part  of  the 
surface  is  peeled  ofi'  season  after  season,  and  carried 
away ; auJ  such  wounds  made  in  the  grass,  as  will  re- 
quire years  from  the  healing  hand  of  Nature  to  close. 
The  face  of  the  earth,  after  an  operation  of  this  kind,  is 
full  of  scars  and  blotches,  like  the  human  face  newly 
recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 

Another  mistake  prevails,  which  the  proprietors  ought 
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trt  correct.  Most  of  the  mosses  are  cut  very  irrcffularly, 
by  digging  deep  and  large  pits  in  different  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  those  who  cast  peals.  These 
pits  fill  soon  with  water,  and  form  so  many  ponds  for 
drowning  cattle.  This  slovenly  practice  not  only  en- 
dangers the  lives  of  cattle  reaching  over  the  banks  to 
pick  grass,  and  also  of  men,  when  the  ground  is  co- 
vered with  snow ; but  is  a great  waste  of  the  only  fuel, 
which  in  many  places  can  be  obtained.  Both  in  this 
and  in  every  other  Highland  county,  the  scarcity  of 
moss  is  beginning  to  be  severely  felt  in  some  places,  in- 
somuch, that  1 see  by  my  notes,  although  immense 
fields  are  to  be  met  with  in  particular  districts;  yet  in 
otJiers,  the  inhabitants  arc  unable  to  carry  home  any 
more  than  a single  draught  of  peats  in  one  summer’s 
day.  Many  of  these  inconveniences  may  be  partly 
removed,  and  all  of  them  alleviated,  very  easily.  Let 
the  owner  of  the  moss  appoint  a judicious  person,  from 
among  the  tenants  in  a neighbourhood,  to  be  overseer 
of  the  common  moss,  who  shall  allot  to  every  man  his 
place,  which  he  must  cut  regularly,  so  as  to  let  the 
water  run  freely  away,  and  prevent  it  from  stagnating. 
The  cutting  of  a field  of  moss  ought  always  to  be  begun 
on  tlie  side  next  the  declivity. 

On  this  subject  one  other  direction  occurs,  which  in  a ‘ 
rainy  climate  may  be  very  useful,  while  it  creates  no 
additional  labour,  but  in  one  year  of  a householder’s 
life.  Study  every  summer  to  have  peats  beside  you, 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  two  years!  Peats  a 
year  old  are  much  freer  of  smoke,  than  the  year  they 
are  cut,  provided  they  are  put  up  carefully,  and  kept 
dry;  and  when  an  unfavourable  season  occurs,  in 
which  the  peats  are  lost,  and  those  who  neglect  this 
precaution  greatly  distressed,  by  having  1110  access  to 
iNV.  j A a any 
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any  other  fuel ; the  indiKtrious  man,  who  has  provided 
against  sucli  an  occurrence,  enjoys  plenty  of  that  esi- 
sential  comfort  oflife  for  himself  and  funiily.  In  many 
parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  elsewhere,  the  inhnbitan<& 
burn  this  year,  the  peats  that  were  cut  last  year» 
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CHAP.  XV. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

AS  CONN'nCTtD  WITH,  OR  AFFECTING  AGRICUI.TUHE, 


WHETHER  uiaiikiiid  lie  considered  as  collective 
bod  ics,  united  togeflier  in  larger  or  smaller  societies, 
they  are  subservient  to  the  convenience,  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  eacli  other.  Without  a social  inter- 
course between  coterminous  nations,  and  between  adja- 
cent counties,  districts,  or  villages,  there  must  be  a 
want  of  all  the  good  offices,  which  each  can  perform, 
and  of  all  the  advantages  and  comforts  each  can  be- 
stow upon  its  neighbours.  ' It  is  the  interest,  as  well  as 
the  destiny  of  man,  in  all  civilized  societies,  to  be  de- 
sirous of  intercourse  with  those  who  live  near  him. 
Hence  the  desire  for  roads,  and  other  means  of  commu- 
nication. , ' 

In  rude  ages,  the  roads,  which  connected  different 
countries,  were,  like  the  inhabitants,  rude,  and  for- 
bidding. Kut  in  proportion  as  the  wants  of  men  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  means  of  supplying  them 
discovered,  better  access  to  that  supply  was  sought 
with  more  eagerness  and  more  frequency ; and  when 
the  increase  of  wealth,  or  the  industry  of  men,  poin- 
cided  with  their  inclination,  they  thought,  in  good  ear- 
nest, of  facilitating  the  intercourse  with  their  neigh* 
hours. 
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SECT,  I, ROADS. 

In  a hilly  coinitry,  the  making  of  roads  is  an  ar- 
duous labour.  When  the  -.vants  of  the  inhabitants  are 
few, and  the  wants  tliey  can  supply,  or  the  conveniences 
they  can  bestow  upon  their  neighbours  not  many,  this 
labour  remains  for  a long  time  unattempted.  The 
great  commodity,  of  whicli  the  Higlilands  of  .Scotland 
have  for  ages  disposed  to  the  low  and  southern  districts, 
was  beef;  but  this  beef  could  be  conveyed  alive,  upon 
such  roads  its  they  liad. — At  a very  early  period,  the 
legislature  of  Scotland  enacted  very  judicious  laws, 
regulating  the  hibour  necessary  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
public  roads  within  the  realm.  The  enforcement,  how. 
ever,  of  these  statutes,  depended  upon  the  gentlemen 
of  the  different  counties,  who  were  more  intent  upon  the 
profession  of  arms  than  the  improvement  of  their  coun- 
try ; and  the  work  appeared  so  arduous,  that  a little 
labour,  in  such  a country,  was  only  as  a drop  in  the 
ocean:  the  law  in  most  cases  was  allowed  to  fall  asleep, 
and  nothing  was  done.  The  people  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  equally  averse  with  the  gentlemen,  to  the 
making  or  repairing  of  their  roads. 

Several  years  after  the  Union,  the  British  Parliament 
took  up  the  business,  and  gave  the  first  example  of  the 
practicability  and  the  utility  of  good  rojids,  by  forming 
lines  of  communication,  at  the  national  expense,  front 
caclj  of  the  three  military  posts  of  Fort  William,  Fort 
Augustus,  and  more  lately  Fort  George,  to  the  garrison 
at  Stirling;  and  also  between  each  other.  The  road 
from  Stirling  to  Fort  William  is  joined,  at  Tyiidrom, 
by  another  line  from  Dumbarton ; and  from  Fort  Au- 
gustus 
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Justus  a road  was  made  to  the  barracks  at  Bemera  in 
Gleneij^,  which  has  been  much  neglected,  and  is  now 
almost  impassable. 

These  roads  opened  access  into  the  Highlands  in 
various  directions,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  shire 
of  Inverness;  and  what  was  still  of  greater  benefit, 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  ranks  in  that  country,  to  dis- 
cern the  utility,  and  pleasure,  of  roads  executed  with 
so  much  perfection.  Of  late  years,  uncommon  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  bye-roads,  because  govern- 
ment still  continues  to  uphold  and  improve  the  mili- 
tary lines  of  communication  above-mentioned,  wherever 
the  country  through  which  they  pass  is  thinly  inha- 
bited. > 

By  a late  Act  of  Parliament,  Government  extends  its 
bounty  farther,  in  concurrence  with  a joint  support  from 
the  county.  Every  property  in  the  shire  is  annually 
assessed  during  fifteen  years,  at  the  rate  of  Ir.  in  the 
))ound  of  rent,  to  which  an  equal  sum  is  added  from  the 
Exchequer,  to  open  the  roads  of  greatest  use  within  the 
county,  next  in  respect  of  importance  to  these  military 
lines : of  which  a particular  detail  is  given  in  the  Re- 
port to  the  House  erf  Commons,  relative  to  this  busi- 
ness. That  from  Fort  William  to  Keppach  in  Ara- 
saig,  was  far  advanced,  when  I traversed  that  country; 
and  both  the  direction  and  execution  were  in  a mas- 
terly style.  Bridges  are  very  much  wanted,  where 
many  miles  must  be  frequently  travelled  over,  without 
seeing  a human  being,  and  w here  the  traveller  may  find 
himself  enclosed  between  tremendous  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  equally  uncertain,  whether  it  be  safest  to 
advance,  or  retire,  or  pass  the  night  without  shelter, 
under  a deluge  of  rain.  The  other  lines  will  require 
bridges  no  less  than  the  line  to  Arasaig  : but  whenever 
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the  direction  of  a road  is  fixed,  Ihc  erection  of  bridges, 
where  there  is  danger,  ought  to  be  a chief,  and  a first 
concern ; because  one  can  get  along  a bad  roatl  more 
safely  than  over  a swollen  river*. 

The  judgment  already  discovered,  in  the  execution 
and  direction  of  such  roads  as  are  begun,  gives  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  same  judgment  will  be  dis-> 
played  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges  : in  doing 
which,  I must  admonish,  that  no  precaution  is  more 
necessary,  than  giving  the  arches  such  a wide  span,  as 
never  to  l)e  in  danger,  b}'  the  great(!st  torrents,  of  Ixung 
choked  with  too  much  water,  and  carried  away.  One 
of  the  first  bridges  built  upon  the  Arasaig  line,  owed 
its  downfal  to  this  cause.  Tlic  sufliciency  of  the  ma-. 
son-work  wait  proverl,  by  one  half  of  the  arch  remain-  , 
ing,  when  I passed  that  way,  while  the  other  half  had 
been  carried  down,  by  the  force  pf  the  stream  upon  a 
bridge  too  narrow  to  contain  the  quantity,  or  resist  the 
weight  of  water.  >■< 

The  road  entering  the  county  by  the  Black  Mount, 
has  got  a different  direction  from  what  it  had  at  first, 
in  various  places,  iind  particularly  by  turning  to  the 
left,  at  the  place  called  the  Stairs,  down  through  the 
valley  of  filenco.  But  neither  of  these  lines  is  the  pro- 
per one ; the  road  should  have  been  conducted,  not  by 
the  left,  but  north  of  the  Stairs,  through  an  opening 
called  Mamghrianan,  round  the  head  of  J,och  Leven, 
where  both  the  ascents  and  the  distance  to  Fort  W'il- 

.) 


• Wherever  roads  are  made  at  the  joint  eipcnse  of  Government  and 
counties,  Administration  should  hind  the  proprietors  to  build  inns,  of 
specified  descriptions,  at  convenient  distances,  to  be  also  expressed,  for 
the  accommodaticn  of  travellers,  with  small  farms  annexed, — Sir  Jein 
M,  Murray,  tf  hanriit. 
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liam  are  less,  than  by  Glenco  or  the  Staircase,  besides 
avoiding  a terry.  In  (tlenco,  the  principal  road  is 
often  clroked  by  the  stones,  which  are  loosened  by  the 
rains,  and  tumbled  down  from  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
that  tower  on  cither  side  aloft  to  the  skies,  and  seem  to 
close  above  the  traveller’s  head.  In  one  place  I tra- 
Tolled  over  a field  of  these  stones,  whose  depth  was  at 
least  five  feet,  us  ap[»enred  by  a wall  at  its  extremity, 
and  whose  breadth  covered  some  acres  of  ground.  If 
the  frittered  rocks  were  in  the  act  of  falling  during  a 
thunder  shower,  one  might  as  well  have  been  an  inha> 
bitant  of  the  ancient  Herculaneum  at  the  foot  of  Vesu* 
vius.  Ill  this,  and  in  similar  places,  the  larger  frag- 
ments are  carefully  removed  every  year,  otherwise  the 
road  would  lx*  impassable ; but  notwithstanding  all  this 
attention,  the  remaining  stones  have  such  sharp  points 
and  edges,  as  to  tsidanger  the  hoofs  of  horses,  unless 
they  be  uncommonly  hardy. 

In  the  tract  from  H ighbrklge  to  Fort  Augustus,  par- 
ticularly by  the  side  of  imeh  IjOcby,  about  LettCT-Find- 
lay,  the  military  road  is  in  many  places  too  shelving ; 
the  gutters  once  made  upon  the  side  next  to  the  hill,  if 
ever  there  were  any,  are  now  so  far  fill«l  up,  that  the 
water,  which  oozes  from  the  bank  above,  or  descends 
from  the  mountain,  passes  over  the  road  in  a sheet,  in 
place  of  passing  lidqw  it,  under  a covered  drain.  This 
circumstance  may  not  annoy  passengers  in  summer ; 
but  in  winter,  when  a road  of  this  form  is  covered  with 
ice,  the  chance  is,  that  carriages,  or  horses  not  new  ly. 
shod,  may  sHde  over  the  lower  side,  and' travellers  be 
in  danger  of  perishingj  by  falling  down  a precipice. 

Along  one  or  other  of  the  sides  of  Loch  Ness,  and 
contiguous  to  the  lake,  a-  road  is  spoken  of,  from  Fort 
Augustus  eastward.  If  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
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facility  and  dispatch  of  dragging  vessels  on  this  lake, 
against  contrary  winds, ^ after  the  Northern  Canal  is 
finished,  it  would  appear,  that  the  south  side  is  the  most 
eligible  tract  fur  a road,  because  it  is  said  to  be  four 
miles  shorter,  and  would  save  the  expense  of  two  bridges, 
besides  being  a straight  line;  while  the  northern  shore 
is  much  indented. 

To  render  the  communication  easy  between  Stralheric 
and  Inverness,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  lime,  and 
other  heavy  carriages  to  that  strath,  a new  road  ought  to 
be  opened,  from  the  side  of  Loch  Ness,  by  the  bridge  of 
Inverfaragan,  which  would  be  less  steep,  two-thirds 
shorter  than  any  other  line,  and  meet  the  country  road 
in  the  middle  of  Stratheric,  where  it  would  be  most 
useful.  . , , I 

When  the  projected  lines  from  Locharkaigto  Morcr, 
from  Glengarry  to  Knoidart,  and  frupi  Gleninoriston 
to  Berhera,  are  finished,  together  with  that  from  Cor- 
pach  to  Arasaig,  which  is  in  great  forwardness : the 
communication  of  the  interior  with  the  Western. Ocean 
being  ^mplcte,  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  adjacent  to  that  coast.  In  place 
of  small  horses  .with  baskets  slung  on  their  sides,  carts 
will  repair  to  the  coast,  for  loads  of  herrings,  and  other 
kinds  of  fish  in  their  season. 

The  shoals  of  herrings  are  very  uncertain,  as  to  the 
time  of  their  appearance  upon  the  coast ; and  when  they 
do  arrive,  the  fishermen  (for  every  man  there  is  a fisberT 
,man)  catch  them  in  such  quantities,  that  they  are  somer 
times  left,  literally  rotting  on  the  shore,  or  generally  in 
bad  condition,  before  they  can  be  removed  to  the  inter 
rior  of  the  country. 

The  causes  a bich  have  uniformly  and  time  imme* 
porial,  produced  this  waste  of  human  food,  are,  first, 
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The  want  of  roads;  and,  secondly,  The  want  of  salt. 
This  subject  has  occurred  formerly,  in  writing  these 
pages;  but  it  cannot  occur  too  often.  I prefer  being 
charged  with  tautology,  rather  than  omit  any  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  upon  tlie  attcution  of  tlie  public,. and 
particularly  tlie  inhabitants  of  Inverness-shire,  theim-^ 
portaiice  of  the  herring  and  other  fisheries  on  this  coast, 
and  the  necessi-y  of  procuring  every  facility,  in  render- 
ing such  an  immense  fund  of  human  food  productive, 
,to  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Scotland.  Wlien, 
these  roads  shall  be  made,  part  indeed  of  the  evil  will 
be  removed ; but  if  the  embarrassments,  and  delays, 
and  checks,  in  executing  the  salt-laws,  shall  remain, 
which  hitherto  have  taken  place,  in  procuring  salt 
equal  to  the  demand,  it  is  self-evident,  that  we  willingly 
and  wantonly  put  a negative  on  this  great  boon  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  is  adequate  to  the  maintcniuice  of  so 
many  thousands  of  the  people. 

I plead  not  for  cheap  salt,  unless  it  can  be  procured 
at  a moderate  price.  Let  it  be  at  hand,  be  the  price 
what  it  will : if  tlie  revenue  require  heavy  duties,  and 
every  degree  of  diligence  in  the  collection  of  these  du- 
ties ; let  the  restrictions  in  the  use  of  salt  be  so  correctly 
accurate,  that  an  ounce  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpose  ; but  let  it  be.  attainable  in  the  moment  of  ne- 
cessity ; and  let  the  supply  be  equal  to, any  demand 
that  may  arise.  Tliese  sentiments  are  not  the  ebulli- 
tions of  fancy,  proceeding  from  the  conjectures  of  a tra- 
veller, who  paid  a transient  visit  to  a distant  part  of 
the  kingdom : they  are  the  settled  opinions  of  the  most 
enlightened,  of  themost  patriotic,  and  best-informed  gen- 
tlemen in  this  part  of  the  empire,  who  have  grown  old  in 
the  exercise  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  feel  a deep  concern  in  every  measure  that  might  pro- 
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cluce  plenty  and  rniitriifnicnt  aromid  tlirni,  bj-  inCTras- 
tiisr  tiie  comforts  of  life  among  tlieir  jx'ople. 

No  man,  wbo  is  acquainted  with  (lie  benignity  of  tlie 
British  fiovermnent,  ■will  for  a moment  doubt  that  tin; 
same  feeling  heart,  Erml  the  same  paternal  arm,  avhicb 
unceasingly  extends  its  tender  syiTurathy  and  bountiful 
olliccs,  to  so  many  mdlioas,  from  the  St.  Laurence  to 
the  fianges,  "ivill  refiiw*  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  ' 

lies  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
eif  conMiltimr  the  liappine.vs  of  its  home-bred  and  affee- 
fioiiufe  children.  Happy  Ibitons!  verrerate  that  Go- 
vermnenl,  which  only  req'ures  to  know  yonr  interests, 
to  jwoniote  them;  yonr  grievances,  to  remove  them; 
your  svants,  to  provide  for  them.  J.ook  a;ound  you,  to 
every  iiatiuii  on  earth;  retleet  on  their  condilimi,  and' 
yon  must  sav,  that  “ the  lines  have  fallen  to  you  hi 
pleasant  places  : tlicre  is  none  like  you.” 

'I'lie  road  from  Highbridgc  up  Glcnspian,  and  by 
Loch  Laggan  to  llndenorh,  and  from  thence  to  the 
counties  of  Moray,  and  FJanitf,  may  be  considered  as  a 
continnalion  of  the  iiaihs  projected  to  the  .Atlantic 
Ocean  : and  by  this  line  the  treasures  of  the  sea,  that 
inexhaustible  slore-hons<'  of  human  food,  may  be  con- 
veyed speedily  and  plentifully  into  the  very  heart  of  , 

, Scotland,  where  its  greatest  breadtli  extends. 

In  order  to  ri'ap  the  full  benefit  of  the  roads  in  the 
western  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  which  have  been 
already  agreed  upon,  tlie  communication  between  these 
and  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  county  of  Perth, 
ought  also  to  be  opened.  AVitliout  doing  so,  the 
plan  of  roads,  and  (he  intercourse  in  that  part  of  Scot- 
land, would  remain  imperfect. 

The  road  by  Loch  Laggan,  in  the  first  part  of  its 
direction  eastward,  points  towards  the  north-west  dis- 
tricts 
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tricls  of  Uie  county  of  Pcrtli ; by  which  means,  the 
intercourse  of  these  districts  witli  the  West  Tlighlamls, 
might  be  rendered  much  easier,  and  greatly  shortened. 
This  is  sncli  a desirable  object,  and  a matter  of  such 
Ireneficial  imjxirtance,,  to  all  tlie  counties  of  Scotland, 
wliich  are  situated  betwixt  the  firth  of  Tay  and  the 
Murray  firth,  on  tlie  east,  and  to  all  the  l ouutrii's  from 
Jvochiel  to  liocli  Carron,  on  the  west,  that  it  merits 
jMirticular  attention  from  me,  in  order  to  bring  if,  as 
clearly  as  1 can,  iiefore  the  eye  of  the  public. 

This  is  by  far  tlie  broadest  jiart  of  Scotland,  and  yet 
the  contiguous  counties  oi*  the  east  and  west,  have  hi- 
therto been  so  much  disjoined,  in  respect  of  mutual 
access,  as  though  they  belonged  to  diflcrenf  sovereigns. 
In  all  other  parts  of  ilritain,  I siip])ose  that  a direct 
communication,  by  proper  roads,  lias  long  ago  been 
e.stablished,  from  tlie  one  coast  of  the  island  to  the 
other;  whereas  any  intercourse  hitherto  carried  on  be- 
twixt theopjxisife  coasts,  in  this  place,  has  only  been, 
either  by  means  of  long  circuitous  roads,  or  by  paths, 
wliich  at  certain  seasons  are  impassable,  and  at  all  times 
dilhcult  and  hazardous. 

The  road  from  the  W est  Coast  by  Locliarkaig,  the 
road  from  the  same  coast  by  l.ochgarry,  the  road 
from  Caol-rca  and  by  Gleiieig,  southward,  all  coincide 
at  Iliglibridge,  as  a common  centre,  in  their  direc- 
tion to  the  interior. 

By  the  present  mode  of  intercourse,  there  is  no  other 
road  from  Highbridge  to  the  south-east,  but  by  Fort 
William;  then  by  the  ferry  of  Ballachulish,  and  af- 
terwards up  the  steep  ascent  of  Glenco,  to  the  King’s 
House  in  the  Black  Mount;  which,  if  I am  not  in  a 
mistake,  measures  thirty-eight  miles  on  land,  besides 
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the  ferry  of  Baliacliulish.  Whereas,  by  following  the 
Loch  T/aggan  road  from  Highbrulge,  along  the  skle 
of  the  Spian,  a certain  length,  and  then  by  taking 
the  direction  of  Loch  Treig,  the  distance  from  Iligh- 
bridge  to  the  King’s  House  is  no  more  than  twenty 
miles.  Here  is  a saving  of  eiglitcen  miles  oirt  of  tliirty- 
eight  (besides  the  hindrance  of  a ferry,  and  the  sltrps 
of  Glenco)  to  travellers  of  every  description,  and 
especially  to  all  the  cattle  from  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
and  the  immciise  tracts  of  country  in  the  W estern  Dis- 
tricts of  the  comity  of  Inverness,  and  adjoining  parts 
of  Koss-shire  ; wiiich  is  eqipl  to  a full  day's  jonrney, 
in  their  way  annually'  to  the  southern  markets. 

But  if  tliis  busine.ss  is  to  be  rendered  complete  in  the 
first  instance,  and  tiicse  facilities  in  travelling  brought 
to  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,  .so  as 
to  require  no  future  alterations ; 1 would  respectfully 
propose,  that  another  foint  were  fixed  upon,  as  a com- 
mon centre  of  diflereiit  diverging  roads,  at  the  head' 
of  Loch  Treig,  and  tliat  the  road  should  separate  here 
into  three  branches ; one  directed  from  thence  to  the 
head  of  Loch  Rannoch,  by  Leac-chaoriii  andCoirower, 
the  distance  Ixdng  only  about  fifteen  miles;  another  to 
the  head  of  Glenlyon,  being  somewhat  shorter;  and 
another,  as  above-mentioned,  to  the  inn  of  the  Black 
Mount,  which  is  distant  from  Loch  Treig  only  about 
eight  miles.  By  the  first  of  tliese  lines,  the  commu* 
nicalion  from  the  West  Highlands  of  the  counties  of 
Inverness  and  Ross,  would  be  established  w ith  Athol 
and  Strathmore,  and  all  the  straths  and  glens  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  Scotland  ; by  the  second,  the 
same  intercourse  from  the  west  would  be  opened  to  the 
lower  parts  of  Breadalbane,  Strath-Tay,  and  Perth ; 
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and  to  all  the  branches  of  these  countries;  and  by  the 
last,  the  access  would  be  considerably  shortened  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Arj^ylcshirc. 

The  road  from  Highbridge  through  Glenspian,  is 
already  scttlcrl,  and  contracted  for;  and  the  lines  now 
jnroposed  arc  only  a continuation  of  the  same  road, 
by  taking  a departure  from  the  (jlenspian  (or  Loch 
Laggan)  road,  somewhere  at  the  lu'ad  t>f  that  glen, 
in  a south-east  direction  to  Loch  Treig,  where  it 
ought  to  divide  into  three  branches,  for  the  accoin- 
inodatioii  of  the  coterminous  count  ies  on  the  cast  and 
west  of  Scotland,  in  this  place,  which  have  hitherto 
most  unaccountably  disjoined. 

Were  it  not  that  th<-  grand  scale,  upon  which  the 
Highland  roads,  in  general,  arc  at  present  carried  on, 
is  so  apparently  designed,  not  for  a local  or  partial  be- 
nefit, but  connecting  counties  as  well  as  districts  toge- 
ther, these  remarks  might  have  been  snpjiie.s.sr  ii ; hiiJ, 
while  tl»e  general  good  of  the  whole  .Vorlli  of  Scotland 
seems  lobe  the  eidargcd  view,  which  the  foinmiltw  of 
Parliament  seems  to  have  adopted  on  the  snbjc'ct  of 
roads;  iny  duty,  in  this  publication,  imperiously  calls 
upon  me,  not  to  neglect  suggesting  an  improvement  of 
such  advantage  to  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom;  and 
the  more  especially,  as  I understand,  since  iny  jour- 
ney was  finished,  that  ar’idicnfions  iiave  l>«:ti  made, 
on  the  same  subject,  by  persons  deeply  intesesfed,  to 
Mr,  Telford,  whose  penetrating  eye  and  comprehen- 
sive genius  will  probably  perceive,  in  a professional 
poiot  of  view,  not  only  the  {uopriety  of  the  measure 
now  suggested,  but  will  point  out  the  minute  detail 
thereof,  and  adduce  additional  reasons  for  having  (his 
communication  opened. 

Betwixt  Inverness  and  Avemore,  a little  south  from 
Freeburil  inn,  and  in  sight  of  Strathspey,  iniprove- 
■ott.:  ments 
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mcnts  of  ^rcat  importance  were  made  lately  upon  the 
roiid.  At  one  gulley,  or  deep  ravine,  called  Slochd- 
inuich,  a bridge  is  thrown  over,  and  the  passage  ren- 
dered Ciisy,  where  much  time  was  formerly  lost,  and 
much  diinger  encountered,  by  the  steepness  of  tlie  de- 
scent upon  one  si<le,  and  of  tlie  ascent  on  tlie  other,  along 
the  bliclving  rocks,  on  winch  neither  men  nor  horses 
were  secure  against  sliding  headlong  to  the  bottom.  I 
am  warranted  to  say,  upon  undoubted  authority,  that 
within  tiiirty  years,  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant  has 
made  upwards  of  forty  miles  of  good  road,  by  some  as- 
sistance from  the  county,  without  any  other  aid  what- 
ever. 

From  Avemorc  toPitmain  is  the  worst  military  road 
in  Scotland.  It  is  up  and  down  hill  all  the  way  ; and 
large  stones  are  jutting  up  half  above  ground,  or  lying 
loose  in  great  numbers,  in  differeiit  parts  of  the  road. 
The  neglect  with  which  this  public  and  much  frc« 
qnentc'd  path  is  treated,  leads  to  a supposition  that  the 
line  is  to  be  changed,  which  ought  certainly,  and  may 
easily  be  done  iu  most  places,  and  the  pulls  made  fewer 
and  shorter;  since  there  is  not  much  fall  in  the  Spey, 
which  is  adjacent  and  parallel  to  the  road  in  all  that 
distance. 

In  liie  county"  of  Inverness  the  statute  labour  4s  com-^ 
mufc'd  ; which  is  not  oidy  beneficial  to  the  roads,  by 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  overseers  to  employ  expert 
labourers,  who  are  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work, 
but  convenient  for  the  tenants,  by  allowing  them  tlie 
command  of  tlieir  own  time,  in  the  summer  season,  for 
agriculiural  labour.  An  industrious  farmer  is  never 
idle,  lie  has  always  something  needful  to  be  done. 

It  is  a pleasant  duty,  to  pay  a compliment  to  over- 
seers of  roads ; much  move  so  than  to  censure,  or  to 
tiud  it  necessary  to  give  mihute  directions  fur  their  gul. 
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dance.  In  the  many  liumlred  miles  that  I (ravelled 
in  a part  of  the  counties  (»f  Ara;yle,  Moray,  ami  ihimff, 
the  whole  continental  part  of  Inverness,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Perth,  making  observations  and  collecting 
materials  for  compiling  this  Rcimrt,  I had  opporUmi* 
tics  of  seeing  the  work  ciuried  on  under  the  inspection 
of  several  overser-rs,  in  changing  the  direction,  or  re- 
pairing the  old  liiie  of  roads ; l)ut  the  instaiu'es  in 
which  these  operations  did  not  command  iny  fall  ap- 
probation are  so  few,  and  of  so  little  moment,  as  not 
to  merit  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


SECT.  il. — CANALS  AND  EMBANKMENTS. 

There  arc  no  canals  worthy  of  notice  in  this  county, 
except  the  great  Caledonian  Canal,  which  will  extend 
from  the  German  Ocean  at  Inveriu'ss,  to  the  Ailaiitic  at 
Fort  William,  having  eleven  locks  in  each  direction, 
from  Laggan-ach-drom,  the  highest  land  in  that  line. 
The  various  Reports  which  have  been  pnblislied  relative 
to  this  national  undertaking,  render  it  unnec«3ssary  for 
me  to  outer  upon  a long  detail  in  this  Report,  which  hiis 
already  exceeilcrl  the  limits  I expected. 

The  principal  embankments  in  this  county,  arc  taken 
notice  of  in  S«?clion  3,  Chapter  XII.  to  wliich  tlje- 
reader  is  reforred. 

SECT.  III. — FAIKS. 

AVithin  the  bounds  of  the  county,  more  tJian  twenty 
foirs,  or  public  markets,  are  held  annually.  Two  are 
established  at  Fort  William  ; one  iu  Novcmloer,  and 
one  iirJune,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  and 
lambs;  where  the  prices  are  regulated,  so  as  to  become  » 
nile  of  sale  in  this,  and  in  the  contiguous  counties,  during 
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tlie  remainder  of  the  season.  At  Portree  there  is  an  an- 
imal fair,  but  in  other  places  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  some 
fluctuating  meetings  are  lielcl,  by  concert  among  the 
dealers,  which  are  called  trysts.  At  Fort  Augustus 
these  concerted  meetings  for  shewing  cattle  are  more  re-- 
gular,  being  fixed  to  hold  annually  upon  the  Mon- 
days preceding  the  Fort  William  niarkets.  The  Trus- 
tees in  Edinburgh,  for  the  Improv<;ment  of  Fislieries 
and  Manufactures,  advertise  mec*ings  at  Fort  William, 
and  Fort  Augustus,  for  shewing  tups,  to  compete  for 
prizes,  in  order  to  promote  tiie  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  sheep. 

Five  fairs  are  held  at  Ceauly ; in  May,  at  Lainaias, 
at  Michaelmas,  at  Hallowmas,  or  the.  feast  of  All  Saints, 
and  in  December.  There  are  other  tru  sts'*  in  different 
places  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  which  are  fluc- 
tuating. The  fairs  at  the  county-town  are  four;  and 
the  seasons  for  holding  these  are,  duly,  September,  No- 
vember, and  February  ; Campbeltown  has  one  fair  in 
autumn  ; and  Ca.stle  Stuart  has  two  in  summer.  Six 
fairs  annually  hold  at  (Irantown  in  Strathspey,  in 
which  cattle  and  horses  are  exposed  to  sale,  besides  a 
variety  of  country  produce.  Kingussie,  in  Bndcnoch, 
has  four  fairs,  wliieh  hold  upon  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  quarter,  old  style.  Another  principal  one  stands 
topon  the  third  Tuesday  of  June,  where  the  farmers 
from  Moray  and  Bamd',  and  oliier  parts  of  the  Low 
Country,  come  to  barter  meal  for  wool.  Besides  these 
fairs  at  Kingussie,  which  arc  of  old  standing,  a new 
tryst  was  to  be  held  at  (he  same  place  in  1801,  for  the 
sale  of  black  cattie,  and  sheep  ; which  I learned  since. 
Was  well  attended,  and  will  prove  a great  benefit  to  that, 
and  other  countries ; because  it  is  appointed  at  a proper 

• A market  not  esubliibed  by  public  authority,  but  by  concert  among 
the  desAert. 
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time,  previous  to  the  great  cattle  market  in  September, 
held  annually  at  Falkirk,  to  suit  the  drovers  from  the 
North,  when  they  would  at  that  season  be  passing 
through  Badcnoch  to  the  South  Country. 

SECT.  IV.---WEEKLY  MARKETS. 

I-vvcRNEss  is  the  only  place  where  regular  weekly 
markets,  according  to  my  information,  had  been  esta* 
blished,  for  the  sale  of  meat,  poultry,  butter,  meal^ 
&c.  Upon  every  Tuesday  and  Fridrty,  these  articles 
arc  disposed  of  in  the  County*town;  The’ villages 
at  Fort  William,  Fort  (I'eorge,  Fort  Augustus,  and 
Grantown,  one  might  expect,  would  require  a regular 
supply  of  various  articles ; yet  the  country  around  them 
is  so  plentiful  in  all  the  kinds  of  meat  and  fowls,  that 
it  seems  they  caii  be  procured  at  any  time. 


Sect,  v.— commerce. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  this  county 
carried  on  by  sea,  our  principal  attention  is  confined  to 
the  ports  of  Inverness  and  Fort  William.  The  com- 
merce by  land,  with  the  South,  consists  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  wool.  The  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  so  great,  that  1 could  obtain  no  data  which  pro- 
mised any  degree  of  accuracy ; nor  do  I suppose  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  accurate.  Different  drovers  conde- 
scended upon  different  numbers.  Two  persons  could 
not  be  found  to  agree  in  the  same  account,  because  it 
was  all  conjecture.  Were  they  to  be  stated  here  at 
some  hundreds  of  thousands,  many  readers  might  think, 
that  in  place  of  giving  a sober  and  true  account  of 
ixv.]  nb  my 
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my  matters,  I had  availed  myself  of  the  license  attri- 
buted to  travellers,  by  dealing  a little  in  the  marvel- 
lous ; and  were  they  to  be  stated  at  a number  which 
would  appear  moderate,  this  might  be  W()w  (he  truth. 

Into  that  arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides  the  county 
of  Inverness  from  Argyleshire,  several  vessels  come  to 
the  quarry  at  Ballacliulish,  for  slates  and  avooI,.  which 
they  carry  to  the  towns  situatcxl  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  to  England,  and  elsewhere.  Tlii-se  vessels  im- 
port coals,  meal,  and  other  articles  into  that  part  of  the 
Highlands.  At  th(*  port  of  Fort  William,  eight  sloops 
are  cmjiloyed  in  the  trade  of  Lochaber.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  coals  and  meal,  and  tar  for  smearing  shtrp. 
The  exports  arc  wool,  and  some  oak  timber,  and  bark. 
A few  coasting  vessels,  carrying  fr«)m  fifteen  to  twenty 
tons,  are  employed  from  Arasaig  to  Skye,  and  the  other 
Islands.  Tliesc  frequently  import  shell-sand  from  the 
Long  Island  to  the  main  land,  as  ballast. 

From  the  Manuscript  Copy  of  a former  Survey  of  this 
county,  frequently  alludetl  to,  I insert  a curious  article 
relative  to  the  trade  of  Inverness,  which  the  Writer 
says,  had  bt'en  communicated  to  him  by  a respectable 
gentleman.  i 

“ For  many  years  previous  to  the  Union,  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  trade  of  Inverness  consisted  in  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  malt  and  oatmeal  to  the. 
Northern  States  of  Europe,  particularly  Uenmark  and 
Norway ; and  (he  number  of  skins  also  exporteil,  espe- 
cially those  of  goats,  slux  p,  deer,  hares,  foxes,  badgers, 
and  »>thcr  beasts,  was  very  considerable.  The  re- 
turns were  chiefly  in  spirits,  French  wines,  tobacco, 
tar,  and  some  wood.  This  commerce  was  profitable  to 
the  county,  the  balance  being  invariably  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  merchants.  The  malting  business  must 
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have  been  upon  a very  extensive  scale,  as  is  evident 
from  the  many  large  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
making  of  malt,  which  were  extant  in  the  memory  of 
some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  still  alive',  and  whose 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  Fortunes,  which  even  at  this 
day  would  be  esteemed  coasidorable,  were  acquired  in 
this  trade ; and  some  of  the  principal  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  descendants  of  tlie  maltmen  and 
skin-inorchants  of  Inverness.  From  the  certainty  there 
is,  of  very  extensive  exports  of  malt  being  made  from 
the  port  of  Inverness,  at  such  a ronlote  period,  it  would 
appear  that,  in  (lie  nortliern  counties^  the  state  of  agri- 
culture must  have  U eii  very  respectable,  at  least  a cen- 
tury ago,  when  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  were  suffi- 
ciently supplied,  and  a large  surplus  exported. 

“ AH  the  trading  vessels  belonging  to  Inverness,  con- 
sist of  about  nine  or  tea  smack-trigged  sloops,  from  70 
to  140  tons.  The  iperchants  there,  think  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  freight  vessels,  titan  td  employ  ships  of  their 
own,  tlieir  stock  being  much  engaged  in  manufactures. 

“ Many  bags  of  flour  used  to  be  imported  from  Lon- 
don and  Lcitli,  but  there  has  been  none  for  several  years 
past;  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  will  be  any  for  some 
time  hence,  particularly  if  the  sowhig  of  wheat  conti- 
nues to  extend,  and  the  same  attention  is  persevered  in, 
which  is  now  paid,  to  the  grinding  of  that  grain.” 

Tlic  present  state  of  the  principal  trade  at  the  port 
of  Inverness,  and  Fort  WillBun,  may  be  best  learned 
from  the  annexed  Table  of  Exports  and  Imports  at 
these  places,  during  tlic  ycJiis  1784,  17i>4,  and  1804; 
for  which  I have  to  thank  tlie  Honourable  Board  ^f 
Cnstonis,  and  Mr/Cleghoru,  tlK’ir  secretary.' 
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Imports  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Jnveruess. 


Years. 

Hfltfap. 

Do.  Tow. 

Iron. 

Vlax  and 
I'ow. 

Tons,  &c. 

Tons,  &c. 

I'onB,  &C. 

Tons,  &c. 

1784 

80 

63i-| 

1794 

134^ 

20-M 

139/5 

J804 

396A 

1484 

204‘ 

Imports  at  Fort  William, 

4n  1784,  5147  bolls  oatmeal. 
1794,  5190  ditto  ditto. 

M8O4,  9213  ditto  ditto.  , 


^ ^ ^ lExports  at  Fort  William, 


Ycail.;| 

^teq>  Skins. 

rierring. 

Kelp. 

Slates. 

' ' • 

1784  ! 

1794 

Toms.  ’ 
P4f 
3504| 

7173  , 

7«9 

Barrels. 

782 

Tons. 

„iO 

2,029.gOQ 

.5ECT. 
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SECT.  VI. FISHIXGS. 

The  inconceivable  importance,  in  a national  view, 
of  (lie  fishing  of  herrings  and  white  fish  upon  the  West 
Coast;  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  by  opening  the 
communication  betwixt  that  coast  and  the  heart  of  the 
county  ; the  alterations  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
present  morle  of  executing  the  salt  laws,  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  possibility  of  preserving  the  fish;  and  tlie  vast 
fund  of  provisions  flowing  from  this  source,  have  ^1 
been  incidentally  merrtioned,  in  the  course  of  this  Re- 
port, with  an  earnestness,  w hich  ouglrt  not  to  ofl'end, 
even  where  some  degree  of  blame  is  attaclicd,  because 
it  proceeds  from  conviction,  guided  by  humanity. 

Besides  (he  fishing  upon  the  ocean,  the  arms  of  tljc 
sea,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers,  aiford  fish  in  grcai.  abun- 
dance. Lodi  Ijcven  is  occasionally  visited  by  shoals 
of  herrings  ; and  they  arc  frequently  found  in  Loohid. 
The  salmon-fishing  on  (he  river  Lochy,  whicJi  is  the 
joint  property  of  tlic  Duke  of  Cordon  and  Colmiel  Ca- 
meron of  Lochiel,  rents  at  270/.  On  the  river  Morer 
salmon  are  also  taken,  which  turn  to  little  account,  by 
the  difficulty  of  preserving,  and  conveying  them  to  a 
more  populous  country.  Loch  Ness,  and  the  various 
waters  that  flow  into  it,  aflbrd  salmon.  In  the  lake, 
they  are  caught  by  the  seine ; but  in  the  rivets,  the 
fishes  are  disturbed  by  the  floating  of  timber  from  Gloii- 
gnrry  and  Glenmoriston.  At  the  bouse  of  Inverinoris- 
-ton,  the  manner  of  taking  this  fish  is  singular.  About 
a quarter  of  a mile  above  the  house,  the  river  flows  in  a 
narrow  chasm,  between  two  projecting  rocks.  The 
fisherman  seats  himself  on  a cleft  of  this  rock,  right 
over  the  cascade,  with  a spear  in  his  hand,  which  has  a 
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line  fixed  to  tbe  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  similar  to  the 
practice  of  fishing  for  whales  with  liarpoons.  When* 
ever  the  salmon  makes  a spring  to  gain  tlie  ascent  over 
the  cataract,  the  spearman  strikes  the  fish,  and  lets  the 
shaft  go,  holding  only  by  the  line,  until  the  fish  has 
exhausted  his  strength ; then  the  spear  and  fish  are 
thrown  ashore  by  the  stream,  and  taken  out  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  pool.  They  are  taken  in  such  num- 
bers, that  Mr.  Alexander  Grant  told  me,  he  has  known 
eighteen  killed  in  this  place  before  breakfast.  At  Kil- 
lin  in  Perthshire,  and  upon  the  river  Urchay  in  Ar- 
gylcshire,  I have  known  salmon  caught  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  equal  peril  to  the  fishermen. 

The  salmon-fishing  at  Beauly  letts  for  IStiO/.  On 
the  river  Ness,  the  fishing,  within  these  eleven  years, 
has  risen  in  value  from  200/.  to  1200/.  This  fishing  is 
■ the  joint  property  of  the  town  of  Inverness,  of  Mr. 
Duff  of  Muirtown,  and  of  Mr.  Baillie  of  Lees.  Floun- 
ders and  sprats  are  got  at  Beauly.  Herrings  visit  the 
Murray  Firth,  apd  are  often  taken  in  great  numbers ; 
besides  the  white  fish,  which  are  often  found  as  far  out 
as  Tarbetness,  and  caught  by  four  boats  on  the  Earl  of 
Moray’s  property,  by  seven  on  that  of  Lord  Cawdor, 
, and  by  some  fishermen  in  a village  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dull' of  Muirtown, 

In  Strathspey,  the  fishing  with  the  angle,  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Cromdale  and  Inverallan,  letts  at  10/. ; that 
-with  the  net,  at  7/,  There  is  a salmon-fishing  upon 
Loch  Inch,  in  Badenoch,  which  formerly  was  lelt  for 
a few  pounds;  but  the  proprietors  use  it  at  present  fqr 
their  own  cpnvenienpp  aqd  amusement, 
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SECT.  VII. MANUFACTURES. 

Few  places  are  better  situated  for  manufactures  of 
various  kinds,  than  the  town  of  Inverness,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a populous  country,  and  has  a plentiful 
command  of  water,  by  means  of  a noble  river,  besid(^s 
some  other  copious  streams,  sufficient  to  drive  machi- 
nery of  any  magnitude ; and  in  thf  vicinity  of  a rich 
grain  country,  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  Highlands,  on 
tlie  other,  which  abound  with  beef  and  mutton  ; and  at 
the  same  time  possessing  the  advantage  of  a safe  har- 
bour on  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  iiihabitaiits,  who  have  of  late  years  availed 
themselves  of  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  will 
no  doubt  derive  additional  spirit  from  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  which  descends  into  the  German  Ocean  very 
near  the  town.  This  great  undertaking,  which  con- 
nects the  East  and  West  Shores  of  Scotland,  in  the 
North,  as  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  does  in  the  South, 
wilt  be  a proof  to  posterity,  of  the  enterprising  patriotism 
of  the  present  generation,  and  become  asource  of  increas- 
ing wealth  .to  future  ages.  What  lofty  conceptions 
roust  our  grandsons  have  of  the  genius  and  liberality 
that  guided  the  measures  of  the  British  Government, 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
besides  devising  the  means,  and  directing  the  opera- 
tions, of  the  most  expensive  war  ever  recorded  in  the 
page  of  history,  found  resources  for  carrying  on  a 
tfanal  of  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  of  such  a size,  as 
to  be  navigable  by  frigates  carrying  thirty-two  guns, 
and  other  vessels  requiring  the  same  depth  of  water. 
']['he  wprld  is  astonished ! Long  may  our  friends  con- 
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liime  to  admire,  and  our  foes  feel  envy,  at  t1ie  prowess 
of  Britain ! 

In  the  year  1760,  a manufacture  of  hemp  was  esta- 
blished at  Inverness,  by  Messrs.  M‘Infosh,  Shaw,  and 
Co.  for  making  bagging  to  pack  wool,  cotton,  biscuit, 
jMmeato,  &c.  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
produced  seven  tliousand  five  hundred  pieces,  contain- 
ing 375,000  yards.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
within  the  house  and  without,  in  180i,  was  1300.  The 
raw  material  is  iinpdrted  from  the  Baltic. 

A thread  manu  facture,  both  white  and  coloured,  is 
^rrird  on  in  this  burgh,  of  which  a full  account  is 
given  in  the  Manuscript  now  before  me,  which  shall 
Ihcrefore  be  copied  almost  verbatim,  as  to  this  article, 
besides  bleaching  and  tunning. 

“ The  flax  Is  imported  from  Riga,  llotland,  &c.  and 
Ihc  thread  sold  at  the  London  market,  to  the  extent  of 
from  fiflcen  to  twenty  tliousiind  pounds  sterling  annu- 
»Hy.  This  manufiictory  is  of  immense  Irenclk  to  the 
country,  as  no  fewer  than  six  thousand  women  are 
employed  in  spinning  thread,  in  the  diflerent  counties  of 
Inverness,  Moray,  Nairn,  Ross,  Sutherland,  &c.  under 
the  direction  of  agents  in  dillcrcnt  quarters,  who  give 
oirt  tlie  flax,  receive  the  yarn,  and  pay  the  wages. 
Any  woman  may  easily  earn  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  week,  by  only  allotting  such  portions  of  Ikt  time  to 
apinning  as  sire  ciin  easily  spare,  when  in  Itealth,  from 
bar  domestic  «onccrus.  About  a hundred  men,  and 
4)RC  Iiuadred  and  fifty  .boys  and  girls,  arc  employed 
witbin  the  bouse,  dressing  .flax,  making  the  yarn  into 
thread,  &c.  the  men  earning  from  five  to  teu  shilUi)gs 
.ill  >tbe  week,  and  the  .women  ,aud  children  Xrom  two 
.to  Xtair  riiilUngs.  The  .company  liave  itlso  a hleach- 
bcU  belonging  to  the  manufactory,  where  about  twenty 
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men  and  women  arc  employed.  Besides  the  one  already 
mentioned,  bclonffing  to  the  thread  manufactory,  there 
is  an  excellent  bleachficid  for  whitening  lin.en  cloth  of 
all  sorts,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ness,  the  property 
of  Colonel  Baillie  of  Denain.  As  this  river  flows  from 
an  extensive  lake,  and  is  seldom  mttddy  with  speals 
and  floods,  and  never  overflows  its  banks,  the  bleach- 
held  is  both  a safe  and  a good  one. 

“ There  is  another  neat  bleachfield  atGrantown,  near 
Castle  Grant,  on  an  extensive  plain,  by  the  side  of  a. 
clear  and  copious  rivulet,  which  has  every  appearance 
of  thriving. 

“ Two  tanneries,  and  one  tawing-work,  are  esta- 
blished at  Inverness,  belonging  to  different  companies. 
They  imjrort  a great  many  raw  hides,  besides  what  are 
found  at  home ; but  they  find  the  bark  chiefly,  as  3’ct, 
in  the  county  or  neighbourhood.  The  tanned  leather 
is  chiefly  consumed  at  home,  but  the  tawwl  is  mostly 
exported.  These  works,  although  they  do  not  employ 
many  hands,  are  nevertheless  extremely  beneficial. 

“ The  country  people  in  the  H ighlands,  when  they  can 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Excise-officers,  give  a rough 
tanning  with  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  to  many  of 
the  hides  of  their  cattle,  and  thus  supply  themselves 
with  a kind  of  shoes  called  brogues,  sewed  with  leather 
thongs,  instead  of  hempen  thread,  the  better  to  resist 
the  effect  of  rain  and  dampness.” 

At  the  brewery  lately  established  by  Messrs.  Imray, 
Young,  and  Co.  I observed  a singular  pump,  which 
brings  the  water  up  from  the  river  Ness  to  their  work, 
Ihrough  leaden  pipes,  over  a distance  of  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a mile.  The  pipes  run  through  several  streets  of 
the  town.,  and  the  elevation  to  the  loft  of  the  brewery  is 
• twepty -eight  feet,  from  whence  the  pipes  take  a per- 
pendicular 
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•,pendienlar>  ascent  of  twenty-seven  feet  more,  to  tlie.top 
of  the  brew-howse,  making  the  elevation  altojjelher  fifty- 
\fivc  feet.  The  pump  is  able  to  force  up  forty  ho<rs- 
beads  in  a day,  when  wrought  by  two  men  only  ; but 
generally  no  more  than  one  man  is  employed. . 

Tile.s  and  bridis  are  made  at  Newton-.  At  Grantown, 
Sir  James  Grant  has  established  a factory,  consisting 
€>f  eight  or  nine  looms,  besides  a machine  for  carding 
wool,  and  a bleacbfiekl,  at  a place  called  Craggan. 

( Since  I wa^  upon  ray  tour  in  the  county  of  Inverness, 
1 have  learned  from  nndo<ibted  authority,  that  a ma- 
chine for  carding  and  spinning  wool  is  erected  at  Kin- 
gussie, in  Biideiioch,  at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  Ander- 
son, Mitclicl,  and  Carmichael.  This  company  hud 
engaged  a raattof  the  country  to  go  to  Perth,  to  be  bred 
to  this  business;  which  is  a more  promising  project 
^tbaju  hiring  an  overseer  from  a distance,  who  might 
be  troublesome  to  the  company,  eitlicr  by  extravagance 
in  wagra,  or  by  dislike  to  the  country.  This  begin- 
ning, of  introducing  the  woollen  manufactory  into  that 
district  of  the  country,  must  no  doubt  induce  gciitle- 
;Kien  in  various  parts,  to  adopt  the  same  plan,  which 
will  lie  highly  beneficinl  to  a country,  where  that  com- 
, modity  so  inucii  alxmnds.  So  convinced  is  the  Duke  of 
'Gordon,  of  the  utility  of  this,  manufactory  to  that 
' part  of  his  property,  that  he  uiTords  various  convenien- 
ces to  the  Kingussie  company,  and  thereby  shews  a 
laudable  example  to  other  proprietors,  whose  lands  are 
covered  with  flocks  of  sheep. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  kelp  is  a great  business  on  the 
West  Const  and  islands ; which  was  unknown,  or  very 
little  practiseil,  previous  to  1735.  The  working  seasou 
. comprehends  all  the  dry  weather  from  the  beginning  of 
summer  to  i^eptember.  Tlie  preparation  and  the  mak> 
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ing  a ton  of  kelp,  will  cost  from  U.  I5s.  to  50*.  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  sca-ware;  and 
when  the  demand  is  brisk,  the  same  quantity  will  fetch 
from  four  to  eight  pounds.  The  price  is  Very  fluc- 
tuating. > ■ . ' 

During  the  last  war  with  France,  a few  years  ago,  If.  > 
sold  at  14/. ; at  present  it  has  fallen  to  its  former  price.' 
This  fluctuation  is  occasioned  by  the  casual  impottution 
of  Spanish  barilla,  Avliich  is  a vegetable  that  is  burnt- 
for  soap,  and  sold  at  25/.  the  ton. 

Kelp  is  made,  by  cutting  sea-ware  of  all  kinds  at  the 
age  of  two  or  thri-<“  yeare ; but  it  is  more  profitable 
to  cut  it  at  two,  l)i-caiise,  in  this  manner,  it  grows 
thicker  and  closer  ; and  more  kelp,  upon  the  whole,  is 
' produced.  The  kelp-cutters  lie  U with  ropes,  iu  large 
bunches,  waiting  the  approach  of  the  tide,  by  which  it 
is  generally  floated  asliore,  or  sometimes  carried  on 
horses  from  amongst  the  rocks ; Hum  it  is  spread  to  dry, 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  afterwards  put  into  tiic  kiln, 
which  is  made  on  a piece  of  smooth  or  green  ground. 
This  kiln  is  constructed  by  a row  or  two  of  large  loose 
stones  piled  upon  each  other:  it  is  generally  lt*n  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  and  a half  wide;  and  the  height  of 
the  sides  is  about  two  fi-et.  Then  the  dry  ware  is 
thrown  into  the  kiln,  and  set  on  fire,  and  fed,  till  the 
kiln  be  full  of  the  ashes.  The  kelp-iron  is  tlien  used 
for  working  the  ashes.  This  instrument  consists  of  a 
wooden  handle,  similar  to  that  of  a spear  of  a hay- 
rakc,  and  of  such  u length,  tliat  a man  can  work  it, 
standing  upright : the  siiaft  is  fixed  into  tiie  socket  of 
an  iron  head,  which  is  six  inches  long,  ami  three 
inches  broad,  and  bent  at  right  angles  immediately  b-c- 
low  the  socket.  The  kelp  is  thus  w rought  into  a liquid 
inass,  without  intermission,  until  U become  .stiil',  which 
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is  very  hard  labour ; then  another  stratum  is  laid  above 
the  first,  which  is  burnt,  and  wrought  in  the  same  man- 
ner; together  with  a tliird,  and  sometimes  a fourth, 
until  the  kiln  be  filled,  which  generally  produces  a ton 
of  m:ide  kelp,  and  sometimes  more. 

It  is  proposed,  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  to 
build  kelp-kilns  with  stone  and  lime,  as  has  been  done 
already  in  Airshire,  particularly  on  (’olonel  Fullarton's 
estate,  where  the  sea-ware  is  burnt  into  kelp  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  water,  without  the  t(xlious  process  of  drying. 
The  expense  of  this  kind  of  kiln  is  said  to  be  about 
250/.  But  the  obstacle  which  may  probably  retard  the 
introiluction  of  this  mode  of  burning  kelp  into  the 
Highlands,  is  the  great  quantity  of  coals  necessary  to 
burn  wet  kelp*. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  this  county  is  verycon- 
shlerable,  because  upwards  of  sixt}'  thonsiind  of  the 
inhabitants,  out  of  a population  of  scwenly-four  thou- 
sand, may  be  said  to  be  clothed  by  their  home-spun  and 
home-wrought  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  excepting  bon- 
nets, handkerchiefs,  and  a few  more  articles  for  female, 
or  Sunday’s  attire. 

The  house-wives,  and  their  daughters,  and  servant- 
maids,  are  more  industrious  than  one  could  suppose, 
in  a country  where  the  pastoral  habits  and  employ- 
ments still  continne  so  much  to  prevail.  Their  cloths 
arc  woven  by  the  country  weavers,  and  dri*ssed  by  the 


■ Trom  the  only  eipcrimcnt  yet  made,  of  iisin^  the  sort  of  kiln  men- 
tiuned  here,  there  is  re.ison  to  apprehend,  that  the  expense  will  exceed 
the  profit  that  was  expected.  It  is  intended  to  try  metal  beds  and  sides, 
in  place  of  the  earth  and  stone  troughs,  in  which  the  ware  has  hitherto 
been  generally  burnt,  in  the  hope  th.at  the  kelj>  will  be  more  pure,  as 
some  of  the  earth  and  sand  unavoidably  mix  with  the  ware,  in  stirring 
it,  in  the  present  process.— »Sir  ^elm  M.  Murray,  ef  Lamriti. 
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layers  in  the  neii^hliOiirhood.  Their  tartans  and  plaids 
are  uiaversally  admired  for  fineness  of  fabric,  brilli- 
ancy of  colo\irs,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the  variety 
of  setts  or  patterns.  This  display  of  insjniuify  and  in- 
dustry, is  by  no  means  confined  io  the  eoiniiKm  people. 
Many  of  the  ladies  of  fortune  understand  the  art  of 
dyainjj  to  »n!at  perfection,  not  oidy  with  rt'spr^ct  to  the 
more  easy  and  cheap  colours,  but  even  as  to  the  more 
th'lieate  and  vivid  kinds,  which  they  often  execute  full 
as  lively  and  permanently',  as  the  most  skilful  and 
experieticed  ilyei's  in  the  great  towns.  To  enumerate 
all  the  instances  of  tliese  thrifty  habits,  would  be  end- 
less. 1 shall  mention  <ndy  one  or  two,  as  a specimen 
of  the  rest.  At  a gentleman’s  house  in  Lochaber,  I saw 
two  hearth-rugs  of  the  most  tx;autiful  mixed  colours; 
one  dozen  of  chair-covers  woven,  and  atiotlicr  dozra 
sewed  by  a stitch  called  vigo  (well  known  to  ladu's), 
having  five  different  shades  of  green,  four  of  red,  three 
of  purple,  a black  ground,  with  a yellow  and  while 
edging;  all  spun,  and  dyed,  and  sewed  in  the  house. 
The  whole  drawing-room  furniture,  soplia  and  cliair- 
covers,  w:isof  the  snme  kind;  sixteen  cariK-ts,  of  diflerent 
patterns.  The  bed  and  table-linen  was  count le.ss;  as 
also  the  blankets,  which,  in  warmth  and  fabric,  were 
equal,  and  in  fineness,  superior,  to  those  sold  in  the 
grc'at  towns,  under  the  name  of  being  imported  from 
the  South.  Shawls  and  gowns  of  twisted  worsted,  and 
tartans  of  the  most  lively  colours,  beautilidly  diver- 
sifi(*d,  and  various  other  articles,  all  spun  and  dved  in 
the  family,  under  the  iuspectiun,  arnl  by  direction  of 
Mrs.  Cameron  of  Fasfern. 

In  the  opposite  side  of  the  county,  Mrs.  Phersou, 
at  Mains  of  Ardersier,  near  Fort  Ceorge,  l)csides  many 
other  articles  of  industry,  which  it  might  be  tiioiight 
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tedious  to  enumerate  in  detail,  sends  every  year  to  the 
bleaching,  between  three  and  four  hundred  yards  of 
linen,  spun  in  her  own  house,  from  the  flax  raised  by 
her  husband.  The  quality  of  the  cloth,  is  from  eleven 
to  nineteen  hundred  reed,  in  weaving. 

Several  other  ladies  inigl^t  be  meutioned,  who  are 
distinguisherl  for  their  industry,  some  in  one  line  and 
some  in  another ; but  I may  have  trespassed  already 
loo  far,  ill  mentioning  any  names,  without  permission. 
My  only  apology  is,  a desire  to  point  out  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  Highlands,  that  even  the  most 
Highland  parts  of  it,  are  more  civilized  than  perhaps 
they  have  ever  supposed,  which  I could  not  do,  without 
quoting  particular  instances,  however  few. 


SECT.  VIII. POOR. 

In  addition  to  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  Chap* 
ter  IV.  Sections,  relating  to  poor’s-rates,  it  seems  lor 
be  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  there 
arc  two  benevolent  or  friendly  societies  in  Inverness, 
which  have  established  funds  for  the  support  of  their 
own  poor ; and  it  were  devoutly  to  be  Avished,  that  a 
society  of  this  nature  were  established  in  every  parish 
in  Scotland.  Heritors  who  do  not  reside  Avithin  the 
parish  where  they  have  property,  or  aa  ho  do  not  choose 
to  attend  church,  though  they  do  reside,  may  divest 
themselves  of  all  concern  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  unless  legal  measures  are  taken  to  raise  an  assess- 
ment according  to  the  valued  rent,  one  half  payable  by 
the  heritors,  and  the  other  by  the  tenants ; but  this 
mode  of  supporting  the  poor,  is  so  uncommon  and  so 
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unpopular  in  Scotland,  that  very  few  Ministers  choose 
to  have  recourse  to  that  expedient,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity.  Throuj^h  tliis  neglect,  the  poor  are 
often  reduced  to  severe  straits,  by  being  worse  provided 
for,  tlian  the  law  of  the  land  ordains*.  If  too  much 
money  is  raised  in  England  for  this  purpose,  and  com- 
plaints frequently  made  against  the  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation, we  may  say  that  too  little  is  raised  in  Scotland, 
because  the  amount  of  this  money  is  generally  volun- 
tary. 

I cannot  expect  to  be  listened  to  with  more  attention 
than  any  other  person,  who  may  propose  to  men  to 
part  w ith  their  money  from  motives  of  pure  benevo- 
lence and  compassion  ; yet  methinks  a proposal  occurs, 
which  ought  to  be  made,  and  which  the  most  selfish 
and  niggardly  will  find  it  their  interest  to  adopt.  By 
laying  out  a penny  voluntarily,  they  may  save,  by  law, 
a pound. — A hard-hearted  heritor  says,  let  us  hear  his 
proposal  of  saving  a pound  by  giving  a penny. — Rabe 
such  a sum  upon  the  valuation,  as  would  suffice,  or  was 
actually  expended,  in  subsisting  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
in  such  a year  as  1799  or  1800.  Lay  this  money  up 
in  a fund  ; apply  to  the  parishioners,  either  as  donors 
or  as  members,  to  subscribe  to  this  fund  : the  members 
to  pay  a mite  at  statixl  intervals,  under  certain  regula- 
tions ; and  after  a certain  period  has  elapsed,  to  be;  en.s 
titled  to  receive  support,  in  case  of  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  they  had  entered.  A detail  of  the  re- 
gulations, of  the  mites  payable  at  intervals  by  the 
members,  the  amount  of  the  supply  to  be  drawn  by 
the  different  classes,  and  the  mode  of  management, 


* It  is  believed,  that  there  are  very  few  instances,  if  any,  where  the 
ctergy  and  proprietors  neglect  the  poor.— Sir  7a5»  M.  Murrtj,  of  Lanrick. 
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cannot  be  given  Iicrc,  but  may  be  scon  in  the  printed 
regulations  of  similar  societies,  established  in  many  of 
tliesoutliern  parishes  and  villages.  ere  Marvburgh, 
and  Kingussie,  and  firantown,  and  Campbeltown,  and 
the  village  at  I’ort  Augustus,  to  take  the  lead  in  this  be- 
nevolent scheme,  and  to  excite  a range  of  country  con- 
tiguous to  eacli,  to  join  Ihemj  in  a few  years  the  salu- 
tary etfccts  of  such  an  institulion,  rvonld  induce  other 
places  to  follow  the  good  example.  The  small  contri- 
butions would  never  be  felt ; the  certainty  of  aid  in  the 
day  of  distress,  would  gladden  the  heart  of  every  con- 
tributor, under  the  toils  of  life;  and  by  a prudent 
management,  the  funds  would  accumulate  to  ensure 
succt-ss. 

Were  such  a scheme  established  uiuh  r wise  regula- 
tions, the  poor,  in  process  of  time,  woukl  be  much  re- 
lieved, if  not  rendered  independent  entirely,  of  begging. 
All  future  assessment  would,  in  that  event,  be  saved  to 
the  heritors,  to  which  they  arc  every  year  liable,  as 
matters  are  situated  at  present.  In  many  places  of  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland,  the  benefit  of  these  funds, 
or  boxes,  as  they  are  called,  has  been  extensively  felt : 
nothing  is  wanting  to  the  establishment  of  one  in  any 
parish  or  village,  but  a beginning ; and  w liat  jiarish  is 
so  forlorn,  as  not  to  be  blessed  with  many  persons  of 
humanity,  from  among  the  residing  heritors,  the  Mi- 
nister, and  respectable  farmers  or  tradesmen,  who  feel 
for  the  distress  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  poor ! 

This  Section  shall  be  concluded  by  an  account  of  the 
two  Societies  of  this  kind  at  Inverness. 

1.  Clach-iia-hcadin  Society,  consists  of  1(31  contri- 
butors, all  inhabitants  of  the  town:  each  pars  "Os.  into 
the  common  box  at  his  admission ; 1^.  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  every  month ; Is.  on  the  death  of  any  mem- 
ber ; 
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l)or ; ami  6rf.  at  the  death  of  any  contributor’s  wife. 
— In  return,  wlicn  tlie  contributors  become  old,  sickly, 
or  nnahle  to  work,  tliey  arc  allowed  6s.  a week  during 
tlie  first  six  months  of  their  indisposition  or  mability  ; 
and  4s.  a week  afterwards,  while  they  continue  unable; 
or  during  their  lives. 

2.  ITough  Society  is  formed  much  upon  the  same 
plan ; but  only  one  half  of  the  aforesaid  small  sums  is  < 
paid  in;  and  the  returns  are  in  proportion. 


SECT.  IX. POPULATION. 

I s various  forms,  this  sid)ject  has  come  under  review 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Report;  and  therefore, 
were  it  not  for  its  high  importance,  might  be  past  over 
in  this  place,  with  only  a few  cursory  observations. 
The  popnlatum  of  any  country,  under  wise  and  salu- 
tary regulations,  constitutes  the  strength  and  sinews  of 
that  country.  An  industrious  pi'oplc  will  render  the 
desert  a fruitful  soil ; and  without  inhabitants,  the  most 
fertile  land  will  soon  become  an  howling  wilderness. 

' In  every  kingdom,  where  the  government  watches  over 
the  prosjxrity  of  the  people,  t!ie  state  of  population 
forms  an  object  of  principal  attention.  Its  increase  is 
cherished  by  every  practicable  mean,  and  its  decrease 
is*  counteracted  by  every  expedient,  consistent  with  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  a good  presage,  to  find 
that  the  government  of  this  country  ismow  aw  ake  to  the 
situation  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  this  res^jccf. 
That  vigilance,  which  no  occurrence  can  cscajjc ; that 
fortitude,  which  no  difficulty  can  deter;  that  perseve- 
rance, which  no  obstacle  can  w ithstand  ; and  that  be- 
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ficence,  \rhich  is  never  wearied  nor  exhausted,  have  nmv 
happily  taken  a friendly  concern  in  the  population  of 
this  part  of  the  empire.  What  has  been  done,  is  a 
symptom  of  the  completion  of  what  remains ; a sure 
earnest,  that  in  due  time,  the  population  of  the  High- 
lands will  be  rendered  as  numerous  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  will  admit ; and  if  it  be  my  good  for- 
tune, tosuccwd  in  pointing  out  the  remedies  which  may 
prevent  depopulation,  by  shewing  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  the  common  peojile,  and 
strengthening  their  attachment  to  their  native  country, 
my  duty  is  performed  ; the  execution  is  left  to  others. 
The  application  of  these  remedies,  and  the  effect  of 
these  means,  are  beyond  ray  sphere.  They  are  in  good 
hands. 

The  only  districts  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  where 
population,  during  the  last  20  or  SO  years,  has  in- 
creased, arc  Urquhart,  Strathglas,  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
George,  the  estate  of  Grant,  and  a part  of  the  Aird. 
In  many  places,  it  is  said  to  be  stationary  ; but  in  the 
greatest  proportion  by  far,  of  the  county,  it  has  evi- 
dently been  on  the  decline.  Those  who  wish  to  blind- 
fold a stranger,  and  the  public,  in  this  matter,  take 
their  criterion  from  the  returns  made  to  Doctor  Web- 
ster in  1755,  which  thqr  compare  with  the  returns  made 
toSir  Jdin  Sinclair,  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  ago 
or  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  within  these  seven 
years. 

Without  combating  the  accuracy  of  the  Doctor’s  es- 
timate, which  many  causes  conspired,  to  render  doubtful' 
if  not  incorrect,  the  stubborn  facts,  which  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  observation  of  any  man,  who  exa- 
mines the  state  of  the  country,  must  convince  Him,  thatr 
many  parts  of  Ui«  Hi^Uuids  are,  at  this  moment,  less 
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populous  tlianlliey  had  formerly  been.  Whole  hamlets  in 
ruins ; two  or  thret;  shepherds,  where  a dozen  or  more 
families  (60  souls)  were  wont  to  reside,  arc  circum- 
stances too  strong  to  be  explained  away  by  any  rea- 
soning, however  specious,  and  too  melancholy,  not  to 
TOOve  the  pity  of  those,- who  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate families  whicli  had  been  expelled.  What 
pangs  must  they  have  suifered,  in  leaving  the  place  of 
their  nativity,  where  their  fathers  had  lived  for  count- 
less generations ! what  fears  and  forebodings  of  misery 
must  have  haunted  them,  concerning  their  future  des- 
tiny! I saw  the  beacons  and  cairns,  which  great  multi- 
tudes of  collected  emigrants  had  set  up,  as  the  places 
«f  rendezvous,  where  they  met  to  liave,  for  a few  hours, 
the  company  of  their  weeping  relations  wiio  remained 
l>ehind,  and  whose  faces  they  were  never  more  to  see! 
to  bid  a final  adieu  to  tlieir  cruel  country ; and  from 
^hich  tliey  might  liavc  a last  view  of  the  lands  where 
they  and  their  children  drew  their  first  breath  ! 

In  the  Highlands,  depopulation  has  made  great  ha- 
Tock  indeed.  This  monster  has  traversed  almost  every 
comer : his  gigantic  strides  have  rcaclied  from  sea  to 
sea,  overthrowing  cottages  and  farm-liouses,  and  without 
mercy  driving  the  miserable  inhabitants  before  Ifiin, 
wherever  he  has  appeared. 

Some  causes  conspired  to  obstruct  or  alleviate  the 
full  effects  of  this  evil,  otherwise  de})opulation  would 
have  made  stiU  greater  impression  on  the  shire  of  In- 
verness. The  early  age  at  which  the  women  generally 
marry ; their  having  numerous  families  of  children ; 
Ihe  care  taken  of  them  in  child-bed  ; the  salubrity  of 
Che  air,  which  contributes  to  the  healthiness  and  vigour 
of  the  children ; the  exercises  of  the  mothers  not  being 
•f  a sedentary  nature,  which  invigorate  thmselves  and 
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their  sucklings ; tlie  prevalence  of  inoculation  for  tlie 
small-pox  ; the  extensive  culture  of  ihc  nutritious  po- 
fatoe,  which  may  be  said  to  be  as  extensive  as  it  is 
abundant ; the  regularity  of  the  morals  and  harmless 
lives  of  the  inhabitants,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  which  prevents  exile  or  capital  punish- 
ments ; and  above  all,  the  fostering  care  of  some  pro- 
prietors of  humanity ; — these  are  some  of  the  causes 
w hich  have  counteracted  the  progress  of  depopulation ; 
have  kept  it  within  any  moderate  bounds,  and  ren- 
dered it  apparently  less  desolating  than  it  otherwise 
might  have  been.  In  a tract  of  country,  whose  extent 
is  supposed  to  be  between  four  and  five  thousand  square 
miles,  and  the  people  also  estimated  at  7 1,000  souls,  when 
the  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  population  of  tlu; 
towns  of  Inverness,  Maryburgh,  Grantown,  Campbel- 
town, Kingussie,  and  the  other  villages,  the  population 
in  the  open  country  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a well-inha- 
bited country,  even  in  the  natural  circumstances  of  In- 
verness-shire. None  can  expect,  that,  where  vallies  and 
Iiills,and  arable  and  pasture  grounds,  are  intermingled, 
the  people  r*in  be  so  numerous,  as  where  the  arable 
land  prevails ; yet  mountainous  districts  are  not  defi- 
cient in  the  means  of  human  food,  and  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  accounted  so  barren  as  their  appearance  would 
indicate.  It  is  stated,  that  the  present  population  is 
12,000  more  than  the  number  returned  to  Doctor  Web- 
ster in  1755 ; but  allowing  this  to  be  the  c.ise,  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  other  means  de- 
vised for  the  support  of  the  people,  since  that  period, 
might  be  expected  to  lead  to  an  increase  of  inhabitants 
double  that  number,  or  more.  The  culture  of  tire 
potatoe,  half  a century  ago,  was  very  limited,  and  in 
many  places  of  the  Highlands,  that  plant  was  hardly 
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known,  cxcopt  as  a rarity,  in  tlio  gardens  ofiiie  wealtli y, 
and  other  persons  of  taste.  ;\t  present,  tlie  culture  of 
the  polatoc  is  so  universal,  and  upon  so  extensive  a 
scale,  that  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  in  tliis,  and  all 
other  counties  in  Scotland,  liv'o  mostly  upon  that  va- 
luable root,  during  eight  or  ninemonllis  of  tlic  year. 
In  the  Highlands,  this  is  below  the  average.  "What  I 
mean  is,  not  that  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  cat  potatoes  alone,  niiu'  months,  and  nothing 
else,  and  that  tlie  other  half  never  taste  them.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  if  the  population  of  Inverness-shire  is 
74,000,  the  potatoes  now  raised  in  that  county,  and  con- 
sumed by  file  inhabitants,  is  annually  equal  to  the  suste- 
nance of 37,000  persons  dm  ing  the  space  of  nine  months. 
Take  a fourth  part  from  this  number,  to  balance  the; 
quarter  in  wliich  I suppose  potatoes  not  to  be  used,  and 
there  remains  27,000,  corresponding  to  the  individuals, 
whose  support,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
may  depend  on  the  quantity  of  potatoes  at  this  period 
raised  in  the  county  of  Inverness.  It  will  easily  occur 
to  any  person,  who  pays  attention  to  what  is  said  above, 
that  I have  thrown  away  fracfions,  which  would  favour 
my  own  argument;  and  that  I have  supposed  this  root 
to  be  in  season  only  nine  months ; whereas  I Iiavc  seen 
both  the  old  and  new,  on  the  table  at  the  same  time, 
even  among  the  wealthy:  and  what  the  rich  do,  in 
preserving  a rarity  to  gratify  their  taste,  will  not  the 
vulgar  do,  in  a matter  so  easy',  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger?  There  remasns  not  a doubt  upon  my  mind, 
but  that  many  more  of  the  iidiabitants  than  one  half, 
nt  an  average,  arc  to  be  estimated  as  deriving  food, 
during  nine  months,  from  this  best  of  roots.  It  enters 
into  all  families,  apjK-ars  every  where,  is  daily  brought 
V c It  forward 
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forward  on  the  tables  of  tlic  ricli  and  of  the  poor,  and 
is  relished  by  all  classes,  as  palalalilc  and  nutritious. 

When  one  Indiolds  great  tracts  of  the  country,  comr 
paratively  witliout  inhabitants,  where  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  demonstrates  that  the  farms  had  once 
been  well  peopled,  such  a person  nfight  be  led  into  a 
mistake,  and  form  an  erroneous  opinion,  by  supposing 
that  the  county  is  less  populous  at  this  day,  than  in 
the  year  1755.  But  if  it  be  a fact,  that  some  tracts  41c 
d^olated,  it  is  also  a fact,  that  other  places  are  more 
crowded;  nay,  some  places  arc  now  inhabited,  where 
no  human  creature  lived  at  that  period ; and  where 
the  people  are  crammed  together,  tiiey  must  have  re- 
course to  the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  mentioned 
in  this  Section.  Unless  we  pay  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  consider  the  present  mode  of  drawing 
more  subsistence,  than  formerly,  from  the  ground  in  cul- 
tivation, we  might  be  in  danger  of  concluding  rashly, 
that  the  population  is,  upon  the  whole,  diminished. 
The  quantity  of  human  food  produced  upon  the  deso- 
lated farms,  is  sent  to  market,  in  some  cases,  at  tlie 
distance  of  hundreds  of  miles.  But  to  compensate 
this  defalcation,  more  food  is  raised,  by  extending  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  where  inhabitants  have  remained 
on  the  old  farms  ; or  new  setth-rs  have  been  set  down  on 
ground  that  had  not  been  at  any  former  jieriod  in  cul- 
tivation. 

The  least  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  tl|c  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  since  the  year  1770,  must  convince 
any  man,  that  these  regions  are  less  populous  than  they 
might  have  been,  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  system 
pf  management  adopted  upon  several  estates,  had  an 
pvident  tendency  to  produce  this  effect.  If  no  other 
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object  was  kept  in  view,  but  to  prodbcc  the  greatest 
possible  rent,  it  required  no  great  depth  of  understand- 
ing to  find  out,  that  the  rearing  of  bestial  in  place  of 
men,  was  the  most  lucrative  s^reculation.  Black  cattle 
and  sheep  would  travel  southward,  an<l  send  home  gui- 
neas in  return ; whereas  a stock  of  the  human  sjxjcies 
afforded  less  cash,  but  more  gratitude,  more  attach- 
ment, more  protection,  more  honour.  The  former  mode 
of  stocking  gratified  the  cravings  of  luxury,  or  fos-  { 

tered  the  propensities  of  a miser,  and  li vetted  the  sordid 
passion  of  accumulation ; the  latter  cherislied  the  no- 
blest principles  of  man,  which  consist  in  the  imitation 
of  the  Deity,  the  desire  of  doing  goorl. 

This  outrage  against  the  liunian  race,  where  it  pre- 
vailed, hath  invariably  produced  its  natural  conse- 
quence upon  their  minds — aversion,  hatred,  indigna- 
tion, contempt.  Some  of  the  Cliieftains  themselves 
have  given  the  death-blow  to  Chieftainship ; they  have 
cut  the  cords  of  affection,  which  tied  their  followers  to 
them,  and  to  one  another  ; and  with  their  own  hands, 
have  torn  to  pieces  tlie  bands  of  consanguinity  betwixt 
them  and  their  tribes ; and  yet  they  complain  of  the 
defection  of  these  tribe's,  which,  with  their  eyes  open, 
they  have  driven  from  them ! 

A very  moderate  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
shews,  that  the  strongest  connexions  among  men,  when 
cruelly  and  suddenly  torn  asunder,  invariably  produce 
the  most  violent  animosity  and  rancour.  No  dissen- 
tions  are  more  fierce,  inveterate,  or  permanent,  than 
those  that  arise  in  farailu’s,  and  between  the  nearest  re- 
lations. Where  was  there  a connexion  more  powerful, 
than  that  which  subsisted  betwixt  a Chieftain  and  hi* 

Clan  ? Upon  every  emergency,  they  rallied  round  his 
pastle,  as  the  peers  of  the  realm  around  the  throne; 

they 
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they  were  the  foremost  in  all  his  enferprises,  and  ready 
to  shcrl  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  in  defence  of  his 
person,  or  liis  fortune,  or  his  honour.  But  all  this 
charm  is  dissolved.  No  sooner  had  the  Chieftain 
pasped  the  masric  rod,  whose  tip  was  "old  and  whose 
shaft  was  hemlock,  than  the  phantom  of  Chieftainship*, 

which 


♦ I,ook  back,  however,  to  a few  lines  above,  and  the  learned  Antlior’s 
proof  will  be  found,  that  Chieftainship  gave  substantial  power,  which, 
properly  directed,  svould  have  been  far  more  valuable  to  the  individual, 
and  to  the  State,  than  money.  It  is  now,  indeed,  a pbaniom ; yet  not 
the  Chieftains,  or  proprietors,  but  coiurolting  powers,  have  rendered 
it  so. 

An  ancient  Highlander  having  been  asked,  some  considerable  time 
*go,  by  a southern  visitor,  “ W^liat  is  your  rental  ?”  instantly  answered. 

Five  hundred  men.  Sir  I” — He  did  not  count  by  money.  It  was  the 
delight  and  pride  of  men  of  property  to  cherish  population  ; but  as  it 
became  an  object  to  subvert  the  patriarchal  system,  it  has  been  accord- 
ingly annihilated,  through  a policy  that  did  not  foresee,  that  by  improv- 
ing and  preserving  this  fabric,  and  conciliating  the  Chieftains,  the  State 
could  more  easily  call  forth  hardy  military  bands,  knit  in  tics  of  aflection, 
than  by  the  miserable  shifts  of  crimping  and  jail-sweeping. 

Formerly,  men  who  had  followers,  might  have  the  honour  of  leading 
them,  in  the  battles  of  their  country,  and  they  had  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  cadets  of  their  families,  and  to  reward  attachment,  hy 
Commissions  in  their  Family  I.evies.  These  advaiuages  have  been  alt 
witlidrawn ; and  it  has  been  made  the  interest  of  proprietors  to  diminish 
population,  and  increase  their  money  rental.  It  is  but  of  yesterday, 
that  a Nobleman,  of  this  vicinity,  raised  three  battalions  on  his  own 
estate ; yet  he  was  obliged  to  enter  as  an  ensign  in  the  service,  to  entitle 
him  to  progressive  military  rank ; as,  if  by  passing  through  the  hands  of 
an  army  agent,  his  military  genius  could  be  illumined  ! Thus  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  meanest  person,  who,  to  the  degradation  of  the  ser- 
vice, may  purchase  a Commission, ' for  a trifle  of  money,  where  is  the 
excitement  for  men  of  rank  and  property,  to  rear  extra  population,  for 
the  public,  at  their  private  expense  ? 

It  may  be  a good  gcner.al  rule,  that  Officers  should  be  trained  through 
the  various  ranks;  but  this  principle  has  been  pushed  to  the  extreme. 
Salutary  exceptions  might,  and  should,  be  made ; they  ought  not  to  be 
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^liich  had  made  the  head  of  the  Clan  look  bi^c^r  than 
other  men,  has  evanished.  And  t'-vo  doleful  effects 
have  followetl  this  fatal  touch  ; effects  never  to  be  re- 
trieved : himself  is  now  dwindled  down  to  the  size  of 
other  men,  and  is  no  longer  the  illustrious  objeef  of 
admiration:  the  people  upon  his  property  are  chased 
away  from  the  lands,  which  their  ancestors  enabled  his 
family  to  wrest,  in  former  ages,  from  their  less  jxjteiit 
and  less  warlike  neighbours. 

Emigration  lias  been  (he  consequence  of  this  sudden 
and  eager  grasp  for  wcaltli : many  thousands  of  (hose, 
who  had  snbstanee,  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  : many 
more  have  (ravelled  Eastward  and  Southward,  to  the 
manufacturing  towns,  in  quest  of  employment  and  of 
bread.  Of  (he  numbers,  who  have  been  driven  by  op- 
pressive avarice  from  the  Highlands  of  Inverness-shire, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  account.  In 
some  districts  they  were  more,  in  others  less,  accord- 


numerous,  and,  under  proper  regulation,  might,  to  a limited  extent,  be 
always  rendered  beneficial  to  the  State. — If  emigration  be  an  evil,  and  a 
great  one  it  certainly  is,  let  not  the  Chieftains,  or  landed  proprietors, 
bear  a blame  that  does  not  belongto  them.  When  the  great  Chatham, 
the  father  of  the  illustrious  Pitt,  announced  where  he  had  found  mar- 
tial merit,  did  he  not  mean,  that  the  tribes  to  which  he  alluded,  should 
be  cherislied  by  the  State  ? Yet  where  are  the  rewards  for  maintaining 
population  ? Does  it  consist  of  the  millions  of  money  sent  to  foreign  lands 
for  rur  sustenance,  whilst  we  have  millious  of  acres  of  excellent  uncul- 
tivated land  in  the  united  kingdom,  upon  which  additional  millions  of 
warriors  might  be  reared,  by  the  application  of  these  bounties,  and 
otlicr  regulations  ? Let  then  our  losses  by  emigration,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  raising  men  for  the  army,  be  placed,  so  far  as  respects  the  High- 
lands, to  the  account  of  successive  official  men,  whose  policy  has  over- 
act the  system,  which  had  for  ages  preserved  the  population  of  the  dis- 
tricts alluded  to  by  the  learned  Author. — Sir  John  M.  Murray.^  Bart, 
"UTierever  the  fault  is,  the  Highlanders  suffer  in  the  meantime ; but 
Britain  roust  feci  the  loss  of  them  in  the  cad. — The  Auiht/r, 
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ing  to  the  temper  of  the  landlord,'  and  the  object  that 
engrossed  his  attention.  Had  the  examples,  which  in 
some  cases  were  set  before  them,  actuated  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  they  might,  by  a little  re- 
flection, have  increased  their  rental,  and  preserved 
their  people.  Comparisons  and  personalities  must  be 
avoided;  but  instances  are  many,  upon  some  proper- 
ties of  all  descriptions,  which  demonstrate  with  the 
clearness  of  a sun-beam,  that  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  landlord  is  not  incompatible  with  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  people  upon  his  property.  A progressive 
rise  of  rent  is  far  preferable,  on  both  sides,  to  a sud» 
den  and  an  excessive  rise.  The  narrow  glens,  and 
other  high  situations,  where  grain  will  not  ripen,  arc 
fit  only  for  the  grazing  system ; and  a grass  farm  is 
best  managed,  and  will  fetch  a higher  rent,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  one  tacksman.  Perhaps  two  or  three  tenants 
must  have  been  removed  from  this  grazing  farm.  But  is 
a proprietor,  who  compassionates  the  situation  of  these 
tenants,  under  the  necessity  of  sending  them  away  into 
the  wide  world  ? By  no  means.  He  breaks  down  one 
of  his  arable  farms  into  lots,  suited  to  the  extent,  and 
adequate  to  the  stock  and  sustentation  of  the  new 
settlers  whom  he  wishes  to  place  there,  from  one  or 
more  of  his  grazings.  Every  man  sits  down  upon  his 
lot,  and  the  hill-grass  annexed  to  their  farm,  they 
occupy  by  a joint  and  common  stock  of  sheep.  This 
mode  of  accommodating  tire  prrople  on  a property,  has 
been  treated  of  more  largely  elsewhere.  It  is  only 
glanced  at  here,  to  shew  what  has  been  put  in  prac- 
tice in  a few  places,  and  may  be  done  on  every  pro- 
perty, to  attain  the  desirable  ends  of  gaining  a rise 
of  renty  of  preserving  the  population^  and  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  direful  nceessitj/  of  emigration^ 
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’riiis  is  perhaps  the  most  proper  place,  to  enricli 
tny  publicafioti  willi  another  extract  from  a letter  of 
Cieorge  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Dminichcn. 

“ In  regard  to  the  main  point,  the  pnpuli,  I 
could  have  wishe<l  you  liad  been  more  than  sceptical, 
ill  your’  Report  of  Pertlishire,  in  your  difference  of 
opiiiiou  from  the  sheep-farmers ; for  if  I can  distiu- 
gnish  a true  from  a false  opinion,  you  had  truth  on 
your  side. 

“ I doubt  if  a Laird,  any  more  than  a King,  can, 
without  tyranny,  expel  the  people;  dominion  imply- 
ing preservation,  not  destruction.  If,  however,  it 
were  asked,  May  not  a proprietor  stock  his  wtate  with 
sheep,  and  remove  tenants  at  lus  will?  I answer.  Yes. 
But  where  tlie  duty  of  the  proprietor,  to  preserve  the 
people,  ends,  there  that  of  the  Government  begins. 
As  it  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  interest  (if  the  Stale, 
to  preserve  people,  who  are  burtliensome  to  the  indivi- 
dual proprietor,  whose  lands  those  people  occupy,  the 
■tatesman  (if  a patriot  also),  is  bound  to  interfere,  and 
to  propose,  that  the  whole  State  shall  bear  the  expense 
of  what  the  whole  is  benefited  by.  The  individual 
ought  to  be  amply  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole,  and  the  people  induced  to  remain  at  home, 
(which  God  knows  they  leave  with  .reluctance,  and 
fore  hearts),  by  being  secured  in  their  possessions, 
not  only  they,  but  their  posterity,  while  there  remains 
a vacant  and  uncultivated  spot  in  the  kingdom,  which 
they  would  incline  to  improve  and  live  upon.  Is  not 
the  driving  away  of  whole  bodies  of  men,  women  and 
children,  ffons  their  habitations,  a species  of  massacre? 
a repetition  of  Gleiico,  without  bloodshed ! 

“ How  soon  may  our  powerful,  and  ambitious,  ami 
restless  Continental  neighbours,  render  the  military 
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system  as  necessary  to  us,  as  it  was  to  our  ancestors  ? 
What  a cunabnlum  gentium  might  not  our  Highlands 
prove?  Where  will  it  find  inhabitants,  but  those 
born  in  it?  Quis,  Asiti,  Africa,  aut  Italia  relictd, 
Gcrmaniam  peteret,  tiisi  si  palria'sil*.” 

It  remains  not  with  me  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions: Whether,  in  such  a state  as  Britain,  has  theGo- 
Termcnt  any  coutroiil  on  the  proprietors  of  its  soil,  in 
the  manner  of  using  that  soil  ? — Can  the  Legislature 
say  authoritatively,  you  must  not  diminish  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  upon  your  estate,  beyond  a certain 
proportion,  of  which  the  Government,  not  you,  are 
to  judge? — The  State  afibrds  protection  to  you  and  to 
all  good  subjects,  in  the  enjoyment  of  property,  from 
enemies  both  foreign  and  domestic ; whether  is  this 
protection  a reciprocal  duty,  or  is  it  not?  If  it  be  a 
reciprocal' obligation,  what  is  the  return  that  is  due, 
from  you  ? v hether  is  it  money  or  men  ? If  it  be 
money  alone,  cattle  can  produce  money,  so  long  as  a 
market  can  Ire  found,  and  mercenaries  can  be  hired. 
But  what  if  the  King  should  Ire  obliged  to  say,  I can 
find  no  mercenaries  willing  to  enlist,  nor  can  I trust 
them,  and  I cannot  fight  my  battles  by  my  own  arm ; 
I must  have  men.  Here  is  tlic  rub  ! What  answer  to 
this  demand,  ■will  the  landlord  maket,  who  has  his 
property  in  the  hands  of  a few  shepherds,  with  a mul- 

• “ 'Vou  may  give  my  translation  in  a note,  which  is — Who  but  a 
Highlander  would  settle  in  Locliabcr  ?" 

■|-  One  remark  upon  the  queries  is  obvious,  namely,  that  the  coercive 
power  of  the  Slate  ought  to  apply  equally  to  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  as  the  arable  are  capable  of  maintaining  more  men  than  the 
grazing  diatricts,  the  operation  of  such  a law  ought  to  bear  upon  them 
in  proportion.  The  tables  would  then  be  completely  turned. — Sir  John 
M.  Murray. 

.So  much  the  better. — Tbe  Author. 
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titude  of  sheep  ? lias  the  Legislature  the  same  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  the  country  now,  and  the  same 
coercive  power  over  tJie  men  of  property,  which  it 
exercised  in  those  reigns,  when  uninhabited  houses  in 
Ihighuid  subjected  the  proprietor,  by  law,  to  certain 
pains  and  iienallics?  and  when  it  was  competent 
for  the  nearest  lieir  to  strip  any  gentleman  of  his  estate, 
wlio  obstinately  contravened  the  enactments  of  those 
salutary  statutes,  that  counteracted  tlie  decrease  of  the 
population  ? 

Ere  it  be  too  late,  let  us  guard  against  the  infatua- 
tion, which,  in  circumstances  similar  to  ours,  relating 
to  depopulation,  alarmed  our  wise  forefathers,  and  in- 
duced them  to  enact  these  laws  : let  us  apply  a remedy, 
before  the  disease  become  incurable;  Ictus,  with  the  ’ 
penetration  natural  to  us  in  other  cases,  foresee  the 
danger,  at  a distance,  and  provide  against  it,  by  every 
legal  and  constitutional  measure  in  our  power;  and 
having  done  so,  we  shall,  with  a consciousness  of  hav- 
ing performed  our  dutj-,  meet  every  crisis  with  un- 
daunted tirinness  and  magnanimity  ; and  look  up  with 
confidence  for  the  protection  of  Heaven. 
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IN  most  of  the  Higlilaiul  counties,  the  circum- 
stances which  ol)struct  improvement  are  so  similar, 
that  when  a correct  account  is  given  in  tliis  respect,  of 
the  situation  of  one,  with  very  little  variation,  it  suits 
every  other  county.  What  has  been  written  therefore 
on  this  subject,  in  my  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Perthshire,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  situation  of 
the  county  of  Inverness,  and  therefore* brevity  will  be 
the  more  studied  in  this  part  of  my  subject. 

1.  Tozemhips  prevail  in  both  counties ; those  groups 
of  houses,  in  which  several  farmers  and  cottagers  are 
Tiuddlcd  together,  are  a bar  to  the  improvement  of  any 
property,  and  a great  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  proprietor. 

2.  Rurnig,  as  it  is  called,  or  having  the  land  in 
alternate  ridges,  belUging  to  different  taiants,  is  a 
consequence  of  townships.  This  arrangement  must 
have  arisen  from  a confused  intention  of  doing  equal 
instice  to  every  one  of  the  tenants,  in  these  farming  vil- 
lages, by  bestowing  upon  them  all,  the  same  number 
ofrid.-Ts  near  their  houses,  and  the  same  number  m 
remote  situations.  To  render  the  absurdity  of  this 
mode  of  occupying  land  more  complete,  if  possible, 

these  rid^s  were,  in  some  cases,  ftequeftUy  exchanged; 
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SO  that  one  man  possessed  the  following  year,  the  land 
which  his  neighbour  had  occupied  the  former. 

, In  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  I hare  seen  the  land 
first-ploughed,  without  leaving  any  boundaries,  except 
tlie  furrow,  betwixt  the  ridges ; then  the  fie^d  was  di- 
vided, by  putting  small  branches  of  trees  into  the 
ground,  to  mark  off  every  man's  portion,  before  the 
field  was  sown.  No  man  knew  his  own  land,  till  the 
seed  was  to  be  cast  into  the  ground ; and  it  became  . 
impossible  for  him  to  have  the  same  portion  of  land 
any  two  successive  years.  This  mode  of  division  is 
analogous  to  what  Caesar  tells  us,  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Gauls;  whidr  must  absolutely  debar  the  very 
least  improvement. 

3.  Seri^iludes  in  seed-time  and  harvest^  are  hostile 
to  the  improvement  of  any  property.  It  is  easy  toi 
conceive,  that  no  farmer  can  go  on  with  spirit  or 
eagerness,  iti  the  ojierations  of  his  own  farm,  while  he 
knows  tliat  himself,  and  servants,  and  horses,  aWf 
liable,  to  be  called  away  bj'  bis  landlord,  in  the  mosf 
critical  season.  Where  the  climate  is  so  variable,  the 
winds  so  boisterous,  and  the  rains  so  frequent,  that 
every  favourable  mbment  ought  to  be  seized  ; what  it 
painful  reflection  to  a poor  man,  to  see  his  corn  shaken 
with  the  violence  of  wind,  or  his  hy  anti  crop  rot- 
ting under  a delnge  of  rain  in  the  fields,  and  the  whole 
labour  of  the  year  perishing,  by  having  missed  the 
opportunity  of  saving  his  crop,  while  he  was  com- 
pelled to  work  for  bis  Laird  ! W ill  any  man  bdieve, 
that  these  servitudes  are  tendered  still -more  servile  and 
galling,  by  the  people  being  under  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying food  from  Iiome,  for  themselves  and  hotses  ? 
'I’his  is  so  incredible,  that  it  would  not  be  taken  down 
INV.J.  od  tipoB 
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upon  less  authority  than  the  Manuscript  Report  now 
before  me.  We  are  told  that  servitudes  arc  going  into 
disuse.  Soon  may  they  be  entirely  abolished,  never  to 
rdumi 

4.  Tkirlage  is  a formidable  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment, because  the  industrious  man  pays  more  in  all 
eases,  than  the  sluggivd.  Multure  is  the  payment  of 
.a  reasonable  quantity  of  grain  or  meal  to  a miller,  for 
his  trouble  in  grinding  the  farmer’s  com ; but  might 
it  not  be  put  under  regulations,  very  different  from 
ivhat  have  hitherto  prevailed  ? Jn  these,  the  advan- 
tages of  tiie  proprietor,  of  the  tenant,  and  of  the  miller, 
ought  all  to  l>e  attended  to.  No  mill  should  pay  rent. 
The  districtof  the  farms  bound  to  a mill(provinciall3 , 
tlic  sucken),  should  have  the  rent  of  the  mill  divided 
among  them,  and  be  relieved  entirely  from  thirlagc, 
that  the  fanners  might  be  at  liberty  to  go  with  their 
grain,  where  they  found  their  work  executed  in  the 
Ijcsl  manner,  and  themselves  treated  with  most  discre- 
tion. A proper  compensation  to  the  proprietor  or> 
miller,  for  upholding  the  fabric  of  the  mill,  for  the 
waste  ( provincially , tear  and  wear)  of  timber,  stone  and 
iron,  and  for  labour,  can  easily  he  ascertained  in  mo- 
ney*or  in  grain.  Whereas,  according  to  the  ancient 
mwle  of  exacting  multure  within  the  bounds  astricted 
to  a mill,  the  farmer  pa3's  three  or  fourfold,  for  all  the 
services  he  receives ; and  the  more  he  improves  his 
ground,  that  it  may  produce  heavier  crops,  or  the 
more  waste  land  he  reclaims,  the  oftener  he  is  com- 
pelled to  i>ay  this  exorbitant  duty.  By  the  notes 
taken  in  the  Aird,  in  B.adeuoch,  and  some  other 
places,  I find  that  the  seventeenth  part  of  all  the 
grindablc  grain  goes  to  the  miller  ; in  Stratheric,  the 
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feiglitcentli  part ; in  Stratlinairri,  the  thirteenth  part; 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  a gentleman  of  that  country, 
the  thirlage  is  one  in  seventeen  ; besides  one  peck 
and  a half  of  meal  out  of  every  sixteen  pecks  of  shil- 
ling*, which  is  emphatically  called  the  miller’s  knave» 
ihip. 

5.  Shortness  of  Leases^  in  most  cases j and  ia 
others  there  being  no  lease  at  all,  are  circumstanced 
■very  injurious  to  the  improvement  of  a country. 
Where  leases  Have  beert  granted,  their  duration  is  ge^ 
nerally  five,  seven,  nine,  fifteen,  or  nineteen  years. 
The  longest  term  of  these  is  given  by  MTntosh  oi 
MTntosh.  The  greater  number  by  far,  of  the  occupi- 
ers of  the  soil  in  tliis  county,  have  no  lease  at  all ; 
they  possess  their  tenement,  whether  large  or  small, 
only  from  year  to  year.  If  a man  happens  to  be  poor, 
he  must  continue  pOor  to  the  end  of  his  days.  This  is 
the  ill-fated  condition  of  the  lower  ranks  of  tenantry, 
and  of  the  whole  race  of  sub-tenants.  Unless  they  are 
Submissive  in  the  performance  of  every  species  of 
drudgery,  and  seemingly  past  feeling,  disposed  to 
bear  with  patience  every  exaction,  however  arbitrary, 
or  capriciousj  or  oppressive,  they  are  turned  off  at  the 
first  term  of  removal.  The  heart  of  the  humane  bleeds 
over  their  misfortunes,  to  See  their  faces  daily  held  to 
the  grindistone  of  oppression,  without  Ijeing  able*  to 
'afford  them  relief.  Alas!  what  Can  the  sighs  or  the 
compassion  of  a stranger  availj  in  removing  the  iron 
rod  which  holds  them  down ! Land  occupied  upon 
ho  Other  condition  than  a yearly  tenure,  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  improved.'  Even  those  in  thc  rank 


* The  name  for  any  grain,  after  tlie  husk  or  shdli  are  taken  o£ 
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of  farmers,  who  arc  in  this  miserable  pli,£?h(,  can  feel 
no  stimulating  motives  to  rouse  their  exertions  to  me- 
liorate their  own  condition,  or  to  render  the  estate  on 
which  they  exist,  more  productive : and  as  to  the 
«ub-tenauts,  who  live  under  the  tacksman,  their  condi- 
tion, if  possible,  is  worse.  Their  spirits  arc  sunk, 
and  they  look  upon  tliemselves  as  mere  beasts  of  bur- 
den ; they  put  one  iti  mind  of  tlic  ndscripli  glebtr, 
under  all  the  horrors  and  servitude  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem; of  which  their  conditions  arc  literally  the.  re- 
mains. 

\V  ere  the  ow  ner  of  an  estate,  once  for  all,  to  esta- 
blish settlements  for  labourers,  with  such  conveniences 
as  might  be  deemed  ncc:essary  for  poor  families,  at 
proper  distances  from  one  another,  on  his  estate,  every 
tacksman,  or  other  jrerson,  would  have  access  to  these 
labourers,  when  requisite,  for  their  ojx'rations ; and 
the  surplus  time  of  these  settlers,  Ix-yond  what  their 
own  small  tenement  demanded,  would  be  employed  to 
their  emolument,  in  earning  wages  from  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours. 

In  some  such  way  as  this,  the  tacksmen  might  be 
accommodated  w itli  tlic  labourers,  whom  their  work 
required,  upon  much  easier  terms  tlian  by  hiring 
young  men,  equal  to  tlic  whole  of  their  labour,  who 
live  in  their  families,  and  whose  food  and  wages  were 
going  on  without  intermission,  no  less  in  idle  time,  or 
wet  weather,  than  when  the  weatlier  allowed  them  to 
be  usefully  employed : and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
labourers  would  find  it  their  interest  to  merit  a prefe- 
rence at  the  hand  of  their  employers,  and  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  possess  some  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
which  might  render  their  condition  less  miserable. 

G.  Distance 
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6.  ’Distance  from  nianurp,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  im* 
provement  of  a couniry,  Avliich  cripjiles  llie  efl’orts  of 
the  ricli^  in  their  desire  to  render  the  soil  more  pro- 
ductive, and  amounts  to  a prohibition  against  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  poor,  except  in  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  what  manure  can  be  easily  procured,  by  com- 
pound injif  the  dung  of  their  cattle  with  other  sub- 
stance's. The  influence  of  the  few  lime-works  the 
county  is  furnished  with,  is  less  felt,  and  is  less  diffu- 
sive than  it  might  be,  by  the  scarcit}'  of  fuel  in  some  i 
places  to  burn  it. 

It  has  Ik'cii  taken  notice  of,  that  the  improvers  on 
the  East  Coast,  make  use  of  lime  which  is  imported  : 
tliecflects  of  this  practice,  are  so  beneficial  and  so  evi- 
dent, that  this  kind  of  lime  will  soon  be  carried  far- 
ther into  the  interior.  Wliat  an  nnspeidiablc  advan- 
tage to  all  the  adjacent  Highlands  in  tliis  respect, 
where  fuel  is  scanty,  when  vessels  will  carry  lime  along 
tlic  canal,  or  when  some  method  will  be  devised  for 
jx)uiuliiig  the  raw  limestone  into  juainirc! 

7.  'The  non-re.shUnce  oi  many  of  the  most  opulent 
proprietors,  is  no  small  hinderance  to  the  improvement 
of  the  estates  they  hold  in  the  county.  Every  aspiring 
tenant  is  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  in  tlie  line 
of  his  profi-ssion ; and  no  eye  can  w itness  his  enter- 
prise, of  which  he  is  more  desirous  than  that  of  his 
landlord.  The  occasional  remarks,  and  the  animating 
approbation  of  the  gentleman,  on  whose  property  he 
and  Ids  fathers  have  lived,  must  be  a spur  to  every 
farmer  who  has  an  honest  desire  of'praisc.  In  pro- 
portion to  Ids  opinion  of  his  landlord’s  judgment,  to 
Ids  esteem  for  his  valuable  qualificatit)ns,  to  ids  vene- 
ration for  the  family,  his  gratitude  for  any  marks  ol‘ 
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favour  he  may  have  at  any  time  received,  the  firmer 
•will  be  the  more  emulous  to  appear  worthy  of  still 
higher  distinction,  by  superior  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, in  the  management  of  liis  possession.  Unless  a 
landlord  knows  the  industry  of  any  of  liis  people,  he 
cannot  approve  of  it ; unless  he  knows  the  value  of  a 
particular  tenant,  he  cannot  bestow  marks  of  distinc- 
tion with  judgment ; if  therefore  he  resides  mostly  at  a 
distance  from  his  property,  his  tenants  can  have  no 
hopes  of  his  applause  for  doing  well,  and  no  fear  of  hi$ 
censure  for  acting  wrong.  They  are  entirely  deprived 
of  that  stimulating  principle,  the  approbation  of  the 
pian  whose  property  they  possess,  which,  together 
with  a regard  to  their  own  interest,  could  not  fail  to 
render  their  efforts  irresistible. 

But  the  personal  absence  of  the  landlord,  is  not  all 
the  loss  which  the  estate  sustains : the  money  arising 
from  the  property  is  spent  from  home;  that  wealth, 
which  the  land  produces,  is  not  applied  towards  the 
increase  of  its  improvement,  nor  to  the  increase  of  its 
fertility  ; the  fertilizing  stream,  which  ought  to  enrich 
the  land,  is  diverted  to  ar.cthcr  channel ; the  property 
is  exactly  in  the  situation  of  a farm  which  is  every 
season  ploughed  and  sown,  but  from  which  the  crop 
js  annually  sold  off.  Every  thing  is  t.akcn  from  it, 
which  it  is  able  to  produce;  but  nothing  returned  to 
|:ender  it  capable  of  producing  more. 

8.  The  stubbornness  of  the  common  people,  in  ad- 
hering obstinately  to  old  and  slovenly  habits,  is  no  in- 
considerable obstacle.  As  men  rise  in  years,  the  re- 
luctance to  make  any  uncommon  exertions,  and  par- 
ticularly to  introduce  a change  into  any  thing,  which 
relates  to  their  personal  accommodation,  gradually 
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grows  upon  them.  Having  been  long  accustomed 
a certain  course  of  employment,  of  gratification,  of 
lodging,  of  dress  and  of  food,  they  resist  strenuously 
the  relinquishment  of  any  of  these  habits  ; they  move 
on  in  the  current  of  human  life  mechanically,  like  a 
wheel,  without  any  apparent  alteration  in  their  motion, 
unless  it  be  accomplished  by  some  external  force : and 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  never  change  their  course.' 
This  propensity  to  remain  the  same  men,  and  to  retain 
the  same  customs,  is  more  unconquerable  among  tho 
illiterate  and  ignorant,  than  among  the  learned  or  en« 
lightened  part  of  mankind.  By  means  of  society,  of 
conversation,  and  of  reading,  the  latter  ac<luirc  an  en- 
largement of  mind,  to  which  the  former  are  strangers ; 
and  if  they  be  accustomed  to  reflect  on  what  they  hear 
and  see,  they  are  always  more  open  to  conviction. 
When  that  mulisliness  of  the  vulgar,  which  is  the 
child  of  ignorance,  takes  fust  hold  of  the  mind,  it 
becomes  so  obstinate,  that  it  can  seldom  or  never  be 
removed.  Its  universality  would  lead  to  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  an  original  principle  in  the  human  frame ; 
but  its  progressive  influence,  which  incrcascth  with 
age,  and  the  apology  which  the  vulgar  urge  in  their 
own  defence,  that  their  fathers  did  such  things  before 
them,  would  imply  that  it  is  the  cfiect  of  imitation. 

We  cannot,  however,  hesitate  for  a moment  in  pro- 
nouncing, that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  world  is 
more  promoted  by  the  steadiness  of  the  vulgar,  even 
when  it  amounts  to  obstinacy,  than  it  would  be  by 
fickleness,  and  a desire  of  change.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  order,  the  continuance  of  established  govern- 
ment, the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  society,  the 
sweet  endearments  of  friendship,  the  exercise  of  the 
religious  principle,  and  many  pf  the  highest  blessings 
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of  life,  flow  from  the  reluctance  against  innovation, 
which,  with  such  inveteracy,  resists  new  modes  of  cut* 
tivation  in  the  management  of  soil. 

9.  Another  obstacle,  congenial  in  its  principles,  and 
similar  in  its  elects  to  the  last,  is  overstocking  the  pas- 
ture in  summer,  which  compels  the  poorer  tenantry 
to  plough  more  of  their  land,  for  the  sake  of  winter 
provender,  than  they  can  expect  any  adequate  returns 
from,  in  grain.  Their  returns  are  scanty,  yet  their 
labour  is  great ; and  the  seed  expended  is,  what  might 
produce  fourfold  the  quantity  which  is  reaped,  both  ns 
to  crop  and  straw.  Experience  tenches  them,  that  an 
impoverished  soil  will  produce  nothing  but  weeds, 
unless  it  be  sown  thick  ; and  liaving  fallen  into  one 
error,  in  keeping  too  many  cattle,  they  must  commit  a 
second,  to  keep  them  from  perishing : and  to  crown 
their  misfortune,  their  half-starved  cattle  degenerate, 
and  their  corn  is  little  better  than  chaff, 

'■  ■ - 

10.  Digging  pits  into  the  ground,  where  the  soil  is 
poor,  ‘in  quest  of  earth  to  mix  with  dung,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  composts,  is  another  cause,  which  re- 
tards the  improvement  of  the  country.  'J'his  cold 
sterile  mixture  enlarges  the  quantity  indeed,  hut  de- 
bases the  quality  of  the  dung,  by  its  deleterious  quali- 
ties, and  throws  up  a variety  of  weeds,  to  which  the 
land  was  probably  a stranger,  and  which  it  will  re- 
quire years  to  extirpate.  Composts  arc  beneficial ; yet 
to  make  them  so,  the  soil  added  should  be  rich ; the 
dunghill  should  be  carefully  turned,  that  the  different 
ingredients  may  incorporate  and  ferment.  I’erns,  and 
"other  vegetable  substances,  as  directed  above,  ought 
to  be  added  in  the  composition.  The  only  way,  in 
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-nhich  it  seems  probable,  that  barren  earth  can  be,  in 
any  degree,  introduced  upon  other  soil,  and  rendered 
useful,  is  by  spreading  it  on  the  surface,  to  inhale  for 
some  years  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,,  before  H 
be  turned  down. 

Under  (his  article  may  be  comprehended  the  annual 
casting  of  turf  for  fuel,  and  feal  for  building,  and 
divots  for  covering  houses,  which  peels  tlie  surface 
from  a larger  extent  of  ground  than  any  person  would 
conjecture,  but  one  who  has  seen  the  baneful  and  un- 
seemly effects  of  this  practice.  The  turf  is  generally 
taken  from  a mossy  stratum,  where  there  is  indeed  less 
grass,  Ixxause  this  soil  burns  more  readily  than  any 
other ; but  the  feal  and  divots  are  invariably  cast  from 
pasture  ground,  by  which  several  acres,  in  many  farms, 
are  rendered  unfit,  during  a length  of  time,  for  carry- 
ing grass  or  corn*. 

1 1 . Rack-rents  are  a radical  objection  to  the  im- 
provement of  any  estate.  A moderate  augmentation 
of  rent,  and  that  being  made  at  proper  intervals,  is 
equally  favburable  to  the  tenants  and  to  the  proprie- 
tor ; but  where  the  increase  is  excessive  and  sudden, 
both  piirtics  must  eventually  sutler.  The  means  of 
improving  his  possession  are  withdrawn  from  the  far- 


• On  this  subject,  perhaps  it  might  be  in  place  to  remarh,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  impose  a lighter  duty  upon  slates  or  tile,  iaiia Jd,  used 
for  fann  steadings,  than  for  other  buildings.  'I'liis  would  save  a great 
quantity  of  fodder  for  the  food,  and  litter  of  cattle,  and  tend  to  orna- 
ment  the  country ; but  if  thatch  must  continue  to  be  used  more  gen*, 
rally  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  owing  to  the  heavy  duties  alluded  to, 
proprietors  would  do  well  to  introduce  the  practice  of  sewing  on 
the  thatch,  which  would  render  divots  unnecessary.— 5/r  M.  Mur- 

ray., Bart, 
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nicr;  ami  let  him  be  ever  so  willing  to  do  justice  to  his 
land,  and  ever  so  skilful  in  the  most  approved  me- 
thods of  cultivation,  he  is  crippled  in  the  very  oiHset, 
and  disabled,  )3y  the  avidity  of  his  landlord,  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  good  intentions  or  understand- 
ing. The  indefinite  progression  in  the  value  of  landed 
property,  by  means  of  progressive  improvement,  is 
completely  stopped,  until  the  period  arrive,  whan  the 
estate  will  devolve  upon  another,  and  fall  under  more 
favourable  management. 

19.  Entails,  in  most  cases,  prevent  the  improve- 
ment of  landed  property.  When  the  possessor  of  an 
estate  has  a family,  the  neglect  of  the  melioration  of 
the  property  is  not  so  frequent ; but  when  the  appa- 
rent lieir  is  a distant  branch  of  entail,  according  to  the 
destination;  or  when  the  person  at  the  head  of  the. 
estate,  and  his  successor,  arc  on  bad  terms,  nothing 
can  be  expected  to  be  done  towards  increasing  the 
value  of  the  proixuty . All  the  legal  provisions  enacted, 
for  correcting  the  baneful  influence  of  entails  upon  the  ' 
improvement  of  the  country,  have  been  found  unavail- 
ing: and  must  continue  so,  upon  a principle,  which 
is  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  among  all 
classes  of  men. 

Who  can  be  found  to  exert  himself, in  good  earnest, 
to  promote  the  benefit  of  another,  in  whom  he  has  no 
interest,  or  whom  he  hates,  especially  when  the  pros- 
perity of  that  other  person,  must  in  the  mean  time 
trench  upon  his  own  emolument  ? 

13.  Lc^t  it  .should  be  thought  an  omission,  not 
having  taken  notice  of  commons,  in  the  number  of  ob- 
stacles to  the  unprovement  of  the  county  of  Inverness, 
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tLe  only  two  parcels  of  ground,  pointed  out  asbtung 
in  that  situation,  shall  be  mentioned.  A small  com* 
moil  upon  Aultarnistil,  is  the  joint  properly  of  Mr. 
Davidson  of  Cantray,  and  of  M‘Intosli ; another  tract 
of  undivided  land,  consisting  of  about  ilOOO  acres,  is 
situated  between  Drumliarnic  and  Home,  in  Kirk- 
hill.  But  the  proprietors  are  very  desirous  to  have  the 
share  belonging  to  each  ascertained,  by  a division. 
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THE  ^rcatmcun  of  improving  this,  or  any  other 
country,  is  the  removal  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  the 
ob.sfacies  whicli  retard  that  valuable  end.  No  oppor- 
tunity has  Ixx'n  neglected,  while  treating  of  the  various 
subjects  that  occurred,  of  pointing  out,  with  alt  the 
fidelity  and  judgment  in  my  power,  the  mistakes, 
which  have  been  fallen  into,  in  the  management  of 
stock,  and  in  tlic  cultivation  of  land  ; and  of  shewing 
at  the  same  time,  how  these  mistakes  may  be  rectified, 
in  a maimer  equally  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
poor  and  ricli.  Remove  the  obstructions  wldcii  at 
present  counteract  tlic  improvement  of  the  county, 
and  its  amelioration  will  rapidly  advance.  Some  of 
these  obstructions  arise  from  natural  causes,  which  arc 
not  easily  removed  ; some  arc  chargeable  on  the  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy  of  the  people ; and  not  a few  may 
be  laid,  witli  justice,  to  the  account  of  the  proprietors 
of  various  estates.  In  Uic  execution  of  this  duty,  I 
am  in  hazard  of  incurring  a share  of  blame.  My  ex- 
pressions may  appear  loo  ardent,  my  descriptions  of 
faults  too  glowing,  my  reproofs  too  pointed,  and  my 
eagerness  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  my  mission  to  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  may  have  moved  me,  without 
the  most  remote  intention  of  giving  ofl'ence  to  any 
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mortal,  to- treat  too  freely,  of  soifte  practices,  which  are 
in-jurious,  not  only  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
county  of  Inverness,  but  eventually  to ‘that  of  the 
Jiritish  empire  itself,  at  some  future  period.  Facts 
were  so  notorious,  and  their  consequences  of  such  nui^- 
nitude,  and  so  evidently  fraught  with  national  evil, 
that  to  have  glossed  them  over,  and  to  have  concealed 
their  tendency,  would  have  implied  a want  of  discem- 
ineiit,  and  a neglect  of  duty.  After  all,  every  degree  of 
personality  has  been  studiously  avoided,  although  it  was 
very  much  in  my  power  to  have  been  more  particular. 

I.  The  first,  and  the  most  important  object  to  be 
accomplished,  in  order  to  improve  any  country  upon 
earth,  is  to  preserve  the  people.  Without  power, 
nothing  can  be  done ; and  without  hands,  there  can 
be  no  power ; things  must  remain  for  ever  as  they  are, 
or  rather,  must  daily  be  falling  back  into  a worse  con- 
dition. Were  the  climate  inviting,  and  the  surfiice 
of  tlic  ground  easily  reclaimed  from  its  barrenness,  men 
could  lie  persuaded  to  remove  from  other  countries,  to 
settle  in  a deserted  district ; but  who  can  be  induced, 
by  any  reasonable  encouragement,  to  leave  the  south- 
ern, more  comfortable,  and  more  productive,  parts 
of  liie  kingdom ; and  sit  down-  patiently  to  improve 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ? Preserve  (he  present  in- 
habit ants  of  the  Highlands  ; for  if  these  are  ex- 
pelled, you  zcill  never  procure  another  race  af  men 
to  repeoplc  the  country.  Hitherto  you  have  been' de- 
ceived by  shepherds  and  graziers,  coming  from  the 
South  to  solicit  the  possession  of  your  best  farms ; but 
have  j’ou  ever  got  from  the  South,  labourers,  diggers 
of  the  ground,  men  contented  to  drudge  In  the  menial 
’ oflices 
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offices  of  life,  inured  to  the  hardships  of  your  boiste* 
rous  climate,  and  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  mount- 
ing your  ro^s  and  climbing  your  mountains,  under 
so  many  privations  as  the  native  inhabitants  ? Have 
you  got  persons  who  understand  the  cultivation  of  your 
soil,  and  are  willing  to  endeavour  to  render  it  capable 
of  maintaining  more  people  ? The  persons  you  pro- 
cured, or  who  offered  themselves,  were  of  an  opposite 
character.  They  have  laid  waste  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  land,  where  corn  was  wont  to  grow  ; but  raised 
not  a single  ear  of  corn  from  land  which  they  found 
Waste.  This  delusion  will  vanish.  I wish  it  would  va- 
nish ere  it  be  too  late.  May  we  hope,  that  gentlemen 
will  open  their  eyes  to  guard  against  tlie  evil,  while 
the  remedy  is  in  their  power.  One  will  say,  what  is 
the  remedy  ? How  arc  wo  to  obtain  rent  enough  for 
our  lands  ; and  to  preserve  the  people  to  improve  the 
soil  ? Could  my  answer  to  these  questions  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  gentlemen  of  property,  all  tlie  toils  enconn- 
teretl,  in  exploring  this  rugged  and  extensive  comity# 
all  my  industry  in  collecting  information,  and  all  my 
lalxmr  in  compiling  this  Keport,  would  not  be  re- 
gretted. 

A great  proportion  of  the  land,  in  the  county  of  In- 
verness, is  naturally  qualified  for  pasture  alone:  in 
these  situations,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  propose? 
the  growing  of  corn.  Tliis  was  never  my  intention. 
Yet  tlierc  arc  many  convenient  spots,  where  villages 
might  thrive,  and  other  tracts  of  ground,  which  arc 
very  improvable,  were  they  set  off  in  lots  to  industrious 
people ; and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  tlic  present  race? 
of  people  would  be  willing  to  improve  these  upon  rcaJ 
#onabk  terms,  rather  than  leave  their  country  for  ever.- 
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It  is  not  wantonness,  l^ut  necessity,  that  produces  emi- 
gration*. 

The  foot  of  glens,  where  the  smaller  broolis  flow  into 
larger  streams  or  lakes,  are,  for  the  most  part,  inviting 
situations  for  villages.  Even  along  the  straths,  or 
larger  tracts  of  habitable  country,  villages  m<ay  be 
successfully  established.  Tlie  creeks  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  ihe  heads  of  tliosc  arms  of  the  sea,  that  pe- 
netrate far  amongst  the  mountains,  are  calculated,  for 
the  most  part,  very  properly  for  (his  purpose.  Tlie  - 
whole  tract  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  may  form  a chain 


• A judicious  and  learned  neighbour  of  mine,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Mur- 
ray, Minister  of  Kilmadock,  in  reading  over  the  Manuscript  before  it 
was  put  to  the  press,  made  the  following,  among  other  remarks; 

“ Allow  me  to  suggest  here  another  mode  of  improvement.  The 
culture  of  the  mind  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  a preparative  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  Wherever  a village  of  any  considerable  ertent  i» 
ntablislied,  or  in  the  centre  of  two  or  more  villages,  let  there  be  3 
house  and  garden  provided  for  a Protestant  Schoolmaster.  Let  him  be 
the  Laird’s,  and  not  belonging  to  tlie  people ; let  him  have  as  much  sa- 
lary as  will  be  equal  to  his  board,  say  ten  bolls  of  meal,  from  the  Laird’s 
girnel;  let  him  he  examined  by  Protestant  Clergy,  and  have  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  If  his  duty  is  laithfully  performed, 
there  will  arise  under  his  tuition,  a race  of  men  and  women,  whose 
manners  will  be  civilized,  whose  morals  will  he  correct,  and  whose  in- 
slustry  will  amply  repay  the  I.aird  for  his  meal  and  cottery,  and  the 
scholars  for  the  expense  of  their  education. 

“ I know  from  experience,  that  both  proprietors  and  tenants  will 
take  more  interest  in  a seminar)-  of  this  description,  than  in  a school 
established  under  the  patronage  and  controul  of  any  society. 

“ As  the  number  of  villages  and  inhabitants  increase,  let  there  he 
provided  a clergyman  to  instruct  them  upon  the  Lord’s  Day  : let  the 
week  begin  with  rational  religion,  and  the  succeeding  days  will  ho  de- 
voted to  rational  industry.  Expand  the  mind,  and  the  hands  will  he 
made  strong.  A proprietor  will  endow  a school  and  a church,  at  a less 
annual  expense  than  he  w-ill  give  a hall  in  Edinburgh,  or  a rout  in 
London.  And  a Schoolmaster  will  cost  less  than  a footmati;  and  a Mi- 
nister less  than  a butler.  IVion  Mitir  zvUl  is  tit  moil  fnJusihi 
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of  villages,  at  a proper  distance/rom  each  other,  la 
some  of  these  places,  the  villages  may  be  larger^  in 
others  of  a smaller  size,  suited  to  tlie  conveniences 
which  can  be  aflforded  them,  and  the  means  of  em- 
ploying the  people. 

The  conveniences,  as  was  hinted  above,  which 
every  family  would  require,  are,  an  acre  and  a half, 
or  two  acres  of  land,  which  has  been  formerly  in  til- 
lage, w ith  grass  for  a cow ; upon  this  stimulating  con- 
dition or  promise,  that  so  soon  as  (lie  cow’s  pasture 
was  brought  into  any  tolerable  cultivation,  an  addi- 
tional lot  of  pasture  would  be  given,  equal  to  the  grazing 
of  two  cows.  Timber,  and  stones,  and  moss,  ought  to 
be  at  hand ; as  for  water,  it  is  found  any  where  in  that 
country.  If  the  people  are  set  down  on  a feu-right, 
one-fourlh  of  an  acre  may  suffice  for  the  site  of  a 
Louse  and  garden;  but  if  their  tenure  be  a lease,  it 
ought  to  be  a life,  and  some  years  more,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  settlers  to  build  houses  of  some  value  or 
figu  re.  In  the  first  case,  the  houses  may  be  close  to- 
gether, with  a lane  backward,  between  \wery  three  or 
four  feus,  leading  to  a place  for  holding  their  peat- 
stacks  and  dunghills.  In  case  their  tenure  be  a lease, 
the  houses  may  be  more  distant ; and  the  proprietor 
may  fill  up  these  intervals  at  some  future  period,  as  ho 
sees  meet.  Every'  tenth  settler  ought  to  have  keeping 
for  a horse,  if  the  place  be  distant  from  a farm,  to 
assist  them  w ith  their  fuel  and  tillage.  But  the  detail 
of  this  plan  must  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  pro- 
prietor. These  are  only  outlines. 

TIic  means  of  employing,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
subsisting  the  people,  are  various.  Those  situated  on 
the  shore  will  find  all  their  time  occupied  in  fishing, 
on  which  it  appears  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  ^ 
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making  of  kdp,  ami  occaslomilly  improving  their 
ground.  Tliosi*  in  tlic  inland  parts,  besides  the  culti- 
vation of  their  laud,  have  every,  opportunity  of  prose- 
r.ting  the  dill'en-ut  brancites  of  tlie  mooIIcu  manufac- 
ture*; of  being  tailors,  weavers,  shoemakers,  carpen- 
ters, and  labourers  to  the  whole  district  around  them. 

AV’hat  ma}'  apix*ur  to  Ixi  a radical  objection  to  the 
proposed  fishing  villages,  is,  the  inability  of  the  de- 
scription «)f  persons  supposed  to  be  settled  there,  to  pur- 
chase all  tlie  apparatus  requisite  for  their  various  pur- 
post's.  Widiout  aid  to  the  settlers,  this  obstacle  might 
retard  their  success  ; and  therefore,  without  thcprosjiect 
of  this  aid,  iny  hopes  and  recommendations  would 
have  Ix'cn  less  sanguine,  in  Mhat  hath  been  said  on  this 
subject,  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  from  the  know- 
ledge I have  of  several  gentlemen  in  the  Highlands, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  W'est  Coast  of  this  county, 
who  no  doubt  are  oidy  c.vumplcs  of  many  more,  there 
remains  not  a suspicion  with  me,  but  they  will  pay 
attention  to  this  business,  so  big  with  importance  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country  ; nor  is  there  the  least 
fear,  that  their  helping  hand  will  fail  of  suca’ss. 

Suppose  that  the  operative  fishermen  are  poor  ; sup- 
pose that  very  few  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  fishing  vil- 
lages, are  able  singly  to  purchase  a boat  and  a net,  to 
sc't  him  fairly  afloat  in  the  outset ; and  far  less  to  pur- 
chase casks  and  salt,  when  the  fish  is  caught.  Perhaps 


• It  is  not  my  intention  to  recommend  the  introdurtion,  into  the 
Highland.^,  of  such  large  establishments  of  spinning  cotton,  as  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  towns  in  the  S<imh,  which  are  so  injurious  to  the 
hetUi}  and  morals  of  the  people,  by  co^^cting  multitudes  into  one 
H'mse;  but  only  such  as  would  atTord  eniploynicnt  and  bread  to  the 
people  on  a small  scale,  and  such  at  are  necessary  fur  the  cunsumptioi) 
ttf  the  country. 
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two  or  three  of  them  may  be  equal  (o  this  expense : if 
not,  it  would  be  proper  for  three  or  four,  or  as  many 
as  could  work  a boat  and  net,  to  join  stocks,  and  by 
fishing  in  company,  to  be  mutually  helpful  to  eaclj 
other. 

Where  a proprietor  is  found,  so  attentive  to  his  own 
interest,  and  so  generously  disposed,  as  to  encourage  a 
fishing  village  upon  his  estate,  there  Ls  little  doubt,  but 
the  same  disposition  will  move  him  to  wish  to  see 
the  people  comfortable  and  successful.  Under  such  a 
landlord,  there  is  not  the  least  dread  of  their  failure, 
lie  will  cither  class  the  people  in  such  distinct  and  scpa'< 
rate  companies,  as  will  afford  both  the  means  and  the 
hands,  within  each  company,  for  carrying  on  all  their 
operations  ; or  if  any  association  be  weak  in  stock,  he 
will  lend  them  money  upon  their  joint  security,  to  give 
them  spirit,  and  take  part  of  the  fish  in  payment  of 
interest,  and  gradually  in  lessening  the  original  debt, 
until  the  whole  be  cancelled.  He  will  do  more  ; for  a 
benevolent  man  w ill  not  do  his  good  offices  by  halves 
to  his  poor  dependants.  By  means  of  his  correspond- 
ence beyond  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  is  enabled 
to  send  for  casks  and  for  salt,  so  as  to  ha  ve  these  in  rea- 
diness whenever  required,  that  the  fish,  may  be  pre- 
served in  good  order,  and  in  all  respects  fit  for  the 
iparket.  If  the  small  companies  arc  in  circumstances 
to  pay  for  the  casks,  and  salt,  rnx;essary  for  preserving 
their  own  fish,  these  articles  are  furnished  by  the  supe- 
rior of  their  village,  upon  prime  cost.  The  very  money 
ryhich  he  paid  as  their  original  price,  and  the  expense 
of  their  carriage  to  the  village,  is  what  he  draws  from 
his  villagers : all  his  profit  is,  the  pure  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  villagers  happy,  und  the  settlement  prospe- 
rous. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fishermen  should  not 
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be  able,  at  the  close  of  every  season,  during  their  first 
years,  to  refund  tlieir  superior  in  casli,  for  his  annual 
advances,  in  providing  casks  and  salt ; they  pay  him 
with  part  of  their  fish,  which  he  employs  an' agent  to 
render  fit  for  the  market,  on  his  own  account ; and  sends 
them  away  with  the  whole  fishing  of  the  settlement,  in 
one  common  cargo. 

• The  great  object  is,  to  give  full  scope  to  the  industry 
of  the  fishermen,  and  to  put  matters  in  such  a train, 
that  no  part  of  tlicir  time  be  unemployed,  and  no  part 
of  their  labour  lost : and  this  is  done,  by  having  every 
requisite  at  hand,  by  making  all  these  things  their  own 
property,  and  the  whole  loss  or  giiin  ultimately  to  be 
their  oivu. 

My  idea  is  not,  that  a landed  gentleman  shall  embark 
with  these  villagers  as  a partner  or  principal.  This 
might  breed  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  probably  em- 
bezzlement. The  whole  trade  ought  to  be  among  equals 
in  rank,  and  at  an  equal  risk,  and  all  the  partners  ope- 
rative people.  All  the  concern  that  tlie  superior  ought 
to  take,  is  to  lend  money,  on  a rational  prospect  of 
being  indemnified,  in  cases  where  the  |)cople  cannot  go 
on  without  his  aid,  and  to  order  the  casks  and  salt  for 
them,  until  they  csin  do  these  oflices  for  themselves. 

The  inconvenience  of  sending  to  a distance,  for  casks 
and  salt,  might  be  much  lessened,  if  coopers  were  to 
' settle  at  Oban,  at  Tobermory,  at  Hallachulish,  at  Fort 
William,  at  Arasaig,  and  other  places,  where  hoops 
could  be  had,  and  the  casks  at  all  times  found  near  the 
demand.  But  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  coopers, 
like  all  other  tradesmen,  will  resort  where  they  can  be 
employed  most  for  their  own  advantage. 

The  various  steps  in  the  salting  and  packing,  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  secrets  of  every  other  art,  must 
certainly  be  learned,  before  it  can  he  put  in  practice. 
All  1 can  say,  as  to  this  point,  is,  that  one  man  from  a 
village,  ought  to  be  sent  where  he  can  become  master  of 
this  art,  and  every  other  nicety  in  the  business,  whicli, 
on  bis  return,  would  soon  be  communicated  to  the 
whole. 

Let  not  the  landed  gentlemen  deem  as  an  ignoble  em- 
ployment, and  therefore  degrading  them  below  their 
i:ank,  what  remains  with  them  of  this  business.  All 
that  is  necessary,  on  their  part,  is  included  in  the  duty 
of  nursing  their  infant  settlements  (as  many  gentlemen 
in  other  counties  do),  until  they  can  move  steadily  by 
their  own  strength  ; while  the  advantage  to  their  own 
property,  and  to  the  national  prosperity,  is  great,  pro- 
gressive, and  permanent.  AY  here  dot^s  every  commo- 
• dity  for  fooel  and  clothing  yield  the  best  possible  price  ? 
On  those  estates  \yhere  collective  bodies  of  men  are 
settled  together.  Where  can  soldiers  or  sailors  be 
found,  when  the  numbers  of  the  peasantry  are  dirai- 
pished?  In  healthy  and  wcU  constituted  villages,  great 
pr  small. 

A prpprietor,  who  is  sanguine  for  the  prosperity  of 
tlic  fishings  upon  his  estate,  will  spftle  the  necessary  ar- 
'tificers,  such  as  smiths,  carpenters,  cooircrs,  &c.  in 
the  villages;  and  will  engage  a few  experienced  fi.sher- 
picn  from  I’plland,  or  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  to 
teach  the  natives  ; and  give  them  some  remuneration, 
besides  being  partners  in  the  adventures, 

The  goveriuncnt  of  this  country  is  so  much  awake  tp 
every  circumstance  tending  to  promote  the  national 
prosperity,  that,  whenever  the  natives  appear  to  be  ip 
earnest  about  the  fisheries,  there  is  not  any  doubt,  but 
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One  of  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the  fisheries  will  be 
removed,  by  an  alteration  in  the  salt  duties,  and  the 
appointment  of  deputations  from  the  Custom-houses; 

The  proper  employments  of  the  women  and  childreii, 
as  already  taken  notice  of,  ought  to  be  the  caring  for 
the  little  crops  belonging  to  each  family,  the  tendance 
of  their  cows,  and  preparing  the  fuel  for  being  brought 
home,  unless  they  arc  supplied  with  coals  by  water-car^ 
riage,  besides  assisting  the  men  to  dispose  properly  of 
the  fish,  when  they  arrive  with  a cargo.  The  women 
should  learn  to  spin  hemp,  to  twist  lines,  to  bait  fishing'^ 
hooks,  and  t6  knit  nets. 

Fishing  villagi^  may  be  set  down,  not  Only  in  the 
stations  alluded  to,  along  the  West  Coast,  but  in  almost 
ail  the  larger  islands  of  this  county,  and  others,  wheie^ 
the  myriads  of  fishes  of  various  kinds,  which  frequent 
these  shores,  would  afibrd  nourishment  to  such  numbers 
of  ])eople,  that  no  person  w6nld  be  under  the  necessity 
to  leave  the  Highlands  from  the  want  of  food.  The 
extreme  population  of  all  countries,  which  derive  theif 
principal  su]>port  from  fish,  from  the  welbregulatcd 
t'hinese,  to  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea,  shews  that  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  may  not  only  support  the  pre* 
sent  population,  but  a great  deal  more,  without  any  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  the  country,  if  we  are  wise  enough 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  which  the  bounty  of  > 
Providence  has  put  in  our  power, 

Tlic  fish  would  also  afiord  oil,  which  is  an  essential' 
ingredient  in  the  woollen  business  i and  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool,  in  its  various  branches,  will  one  day  be- 
come a source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  acciiinulation  of  riches,  the  ' 
indefatigable  industry,  and  the  numbers  of  people, 
who  crowd  the  streets  of  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
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villages  of  Yorkshire,  aod  other  pasturing  counties  of 
South  Britain,  are  owing  chiefly  to  tlieir  woollen  manu- 
facture; which  has  now  become  famous  overall  the 
world.  And  what  'natural  impediment'' uflects  the 
people  of  Inverness,  to  prevent  tliejr  following  the  ex- 
ample ? I know  of  none.  They  have  the  raw  mate- 
rial at  every  door,  and  copious  streams  of  water  in 
every  farm  ; and  if  their  wool  be  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  English,  it  is  well  known  that  coarse  fabrics  will 
sell  more  readily  than  fine,  because  they  are  more  gene- 
rally used ; and  there  is  less  chance  of  failure  in  the 
outset,  by  beginning  with  what  is  less  fine.  The  popu- 
lation which  may  be  employed,  and  the  property  w hich 
njay  lie  acquired,  by  this  single  branch  of  manufacture, 
are  so  far  beyond  computation,  that  an  estimate  sufli- 
ciently  high,  can  hardly  be  guessed  at:^  we  might 
come  near  the  mark,  were  we  to  know,  what  the  towns 
of  Yorkshire  were,  previous  to  the  introduclioii  of  the 
woollen,  manufaeture,  comparcrl  to  w hat  they  are  at 
this  day — probably  not  unlike  what  Inverness-shire  is 
at  present ; exeept  being  a little  nearer  the  sun.  And 
may  not  Inverness-shire  beeome  hereafter  like  th« 
county  of  Vork  ? Yes,  siireh",  if  persons  of  spirit  come 
forward  to  employ  the  inhabitants,  and  shew  the  peoplo 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  their  situation.  Some  of 
the  preliminary  operations  in  wool  are  well  understood 
already  by  the  Highlanders;  the  nieer  and  more  com- 
plicated, they  have  quickness  suflicient  soon  to  learn. 
And  what  astonishing  numbers  would  find  employment 
and  bread,  in  all  the  stages  of  the  manufaeture  ! Shear- 
ing, sorting,  drawing,  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  fulling,  dressing,  pressing,  &c. 

Even  the  spinning  of  wool,  esix-cially  by  machinery, 
implies  such  a progress,  as  augurs  much  good.  This 
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proves,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  fully  determined 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  local  circumstances,  and  to 
shew  their  countrymen  an  example  of  what  may  and 
ought  to  be  done.  A company  in  Badenoch,has  lately 
begun  to  spin  wool  by  machinery.  1 wisli  tlumi  success 
with  all  my  heart.  Soon  may  others  lay  claim  to  our 
good  wishes,  by  following  their  laudable  example. 

The  poor  people,  who  are  deprived  of  tlieir  farms, 
will  then  find  a place  in  their  own  country,  to  which 
they  may  retire ; and  the  superiors  of  tliese  villages 
need  not  surely  be  told,  tiiat  in  no  situation  whateverj 
will  land  ultimately  return  so  high  a rent,  as  in  the 
occupation  of  industrious  villagers.  Their  land  is 
only  an  accommodation:  they  provide  the  rent  from 
other  sources  of  industry.  The  village  of  Grantown, 
which  was  only  establisluxl  between  30  and  40  years 
ago,  shews  what  may  be  done  in  this  way.  At  present, 
it  contains  more  than  200  families,  tradesmen  of  various 
kinds ; shops  well  furnished ; schools ; a post-office, 
and  bleach-field,  &c.  Campbeltown,  near  Fort  George, 
though  of  late  standing,  and  under  some  disadvantages, 
is  populous,  and  fast  increasing.  Kingussie,  which  is 
but  of  yesterday,  promises  to  be  a thriving  village. 
The  villages  contiguous  to  FortAVilliam  and  Fort  Au- 
gustus, may  be  considered  as  attached  to  these  garrisons, 
and  therefore  not  examples  in  point.  But  the  other 
villages  shew  what  means  the  proprietors  have  in  their 
power,  of  doing  good  to  themselves  and  their  country. 

The  poorest  person,  who  is  able  to  work  for  his  bread, 
may  find  an  asylum  in  these  villages.  Unless  he  can 
purchase  ruoow,  he  will  find  milk  for  sale;  and  unless 
he  has  learned  a trade,  he  may  be  employed  as  a la- 
bourer. 
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In  such  a diversity  of  opinions,  as  the  landlords  and 
inhabitants  must  possess,  the  scheme  of  villages  may 
not  suit  the  inclinations  of  all.  Some  on  both  sides 
may  prefer  settlements,  under  tlie  denomination  of  small 
tenants,  with  moderate  rents  ; this  mode  requires  more 
substance  than  the  former,  but  does  not  accommodate 
so  many  families  on  the  same  extent  of  ground.  A 
farm  may  be  dividetl  into  lots,  comprehending  eight 
or  ten,  or  more  divisions,  according  to  its  size.  The 
land  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  is  tliat  which  has 
some  extent  of  arable, or  meadow  ground  ; the  pasture 
next  to  the  houses,  of  a gradual  declination,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  reclaimed,  and  the  moor  compact  and 
contiguous.  The  arable  ground  and  low  pasture  of 
every  lot  ought  to  be  marked  otf,  separate  from  every 
other,  as  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  on  \\"astc  Land  ; 
and  cither  encloserT  by  the  proprietor,  or  the  tenant 
t.ikcn  bound  to  enclost'.  The  land  under  cultivation 
ought  to  be  so  much,  as  to  encourage  an  industrious 
man  to  sit  down  upon  it ; but  not  so  much,  as  to  pre- 
vent his  exerting  himself  to  cultivate  more  from  his 
pasture.  Let  us  suppose,  that  he  has  four  acres  of 
meadow  and  arable  ground  reclaimed  to  his  hand,  and 
right  acres  of  coarse  or  pasture  land.  This,  by  com- 
mon attention,  will  maintain  three  ordinary  cows  and 
a horse,  in  the  very  outset,  livery  year  he  may  reduce 
half  an  acre,  or  more,  of  his  pasture,  into  tillage, 
even  by  potatoes ; if  the  plough  can  be  used  he  may 
reduce  more.  'The  second,  or  at  most,  the  third  year, 
he  may  have  four  cows ; and  if  he  sows  turnips,  he 
may  have  more;  thus,  at  every  interval,  adding  to  his 
stock  of  cattle,  as  he  proceeds  in  enlarging  his  arable 
ground  : so  that  he  is  a rich  man  Ixforc  the  end  of  his 
lease.  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  moor  being  undi- 
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v'uled,  is  depastured  by  a common  flock  of  sheep, 
which  had  been  bought  jointly  and  equally  by  all  the 
tenants  ; and  the  whole  producaof  wool,  &c.  annually 
divided,  no  man  knowing  his  own  share  of  any  thing, 
until  the  division  shall  take  place,  and  lots  be  cast.  It 
is  not  meant,  that  this  is  the  precise  quantify  of 
ground  which  every  lot  ought  to  consist  of:  if  the 
people  be  poor,  they  may  be  less;  if  ridi,  they  may 
be  more. 

A generous  landlord,  who  adopts  this  plan,  of  which 
there  arc  sonic  instances  already  in  the  county  of  In- 
verness, and  many  in  Perthshire,  will  rouse  the  enter- 
prise of  his  tenants  by  every  kind  of  encouragement. 

He  will  probably,  at  the  interval  of  every  two  or  three 
years,  give  to  the  men  who  have  cultivated  (he  greah-st 
extent  of  waste  land  in  a certain  district,  a new  plough, 
a harrow,  or  spade,  or  mattock,  an  axe,  or  scythe,  or 
some  pounds  of  clover-sccd,  suited  to  the  station  each 
of  them  holds  in  the  rank  of  improvers.  All  his  ex- 
pense is  repaid  a hundred-fold,  by  the  melioration  of 
bis  own  estate. 

No  other  adverse  circumstance  can  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  but  the  want  of  willingness  in  the 
laiuhxi  gentlemen,  to  promote  the  good  of  their  countrvj 
while  at  the  same  time  they  would  promote  their  own  ; 
which  supposition  I am  unwilling  to  allow.  The 
people  would  grasp  at  it  w ith  eagerness ; for  persons  of 
their  rank  seldom  emigrate,  providtd  they  can  be  tole- 
rably accommodated  and  happy  in  their  own  country  ; 
at\d  if  they  should  emigrah*,  after  the  offer  of  feus  or 
lots  of  land,  as  here  proposixl,  at  a moderate  rent',  and 
for  a term  of  years,  the  landlord  wlio  makes  that  ofler, 
will  stand  fully  exculpated  in  his  own  conscience,  and 
ill  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The  capability  which  ^ 
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tile  Higlilamls  afford,  of  putting  this  measure  in  prac* 
tice,  is  apparent.  Jn  most  places  there  is  plenty  of 
moss,  both  for  fuel  and  cultivation  ; and  many  6elds, 
consisting  of  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  acres,  did  I 
see,  covered  with  lieath,  whose  soil  and  climate  is  as 
good  as  the  land  already  in  tillage. 

'2.  Enclosing  the  arable  farms,  and  even  those  parts 
of  store  farms,  which  are  under  cultivation,  is  an  im- 
provement of  such  importance,  tliat  no  land  can  be 
said  to  have  arrivetl  at  any  thing  near  its  value,  until 
this  b<‘  iu'complishcd.  Neitlier  growing  corns  nor  hay 
can  otherwise  bo  preserved ; nor  is  it  practicable  to  sow 
lurnii’.s  for  winter  or  spring  food,  with  the  least  pros- 
pect of  success.  Wherever  agriculture  is  understood, 
and  the  iniHlern  improvements  of  gmen  crops,  and  a 
projier  rotation,  are  introtluced,  enclosing  is  a prelimi- 
nary step  found,  in  all  instances,  to  be  essentially  requi- 
site. M'ithiu  the  range  of  a sheep-walk,  it  will  be 
vain  to  make  enclosures  of  any  kind  ; and  even  upon 
the  arable  parts  of  the  same  farm,  every  oirc  may  not 
be  tlisposed  to  allow  the  propriety  of  fences;  for  this 
reason,  that  when  the  sheep  desceiKl  in  winter  to  the 
lower  grounds,  those  fenres  are  in  danger  of  being  de* 
stroved.  To  prevent  this  untoward  circumsiunco,  the 
gates  may  bo  throw  n open,  and  various  other  openings,- 
of  such  a wirllh  as  to  let  a slux'p  pass  easily  through, 
ought  to  have  been  made,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  fence,  in 
every  distance  of  SO  or  40  yards,  as  mentioned  above. 

Very  few,  of  what  are  called,  in  some  places,  Gallo- 
way dykes,  and  in  others,  rickle-dykcs,  have  yet  been 
erected  in  the  Highlands.  Tlmse  are,  however,  by  far 
cheaper,  and  more  secure  against  the  trespasses  of 
sheep,  than  any  other  fence ; and  w hen  skilfully  built, 
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Uiey  last  as  long  as  any  douI)le  stone  wall  not  built  witli 
lime.  In  them,  the  passages  for  sheep  may  be  left 
with  equal  ease  ; wliicii  in  both  cases  may  bo  shut  by  a 
few  l)Ubiies,  or  left  o|)eii,  as  found  iK’cessary. 

Kvcii  wlierc  hedge  aiul  ditch,  with  a paling,  is  pre- 
ferred, it  is  very  practicable  to  exclude  sheep  at  one 
time,  and  to  admit  tliem  at  anothtu,  w itliout  hazard  to 
the  fence,  by  leaving  small  openings  in  the  tliorns  and 
paling:  but  young  tliorns  seldom  tlirive  within  the 
touch  of  sheep. 

Neither  the  landlord  nor  tenants,  can  find  tlieir’ac- 
count  in  making  enciosures,  until  every  occupier  of  the 
soil  be  set  down  in  ills  own  division  ; but  so  soon  as 
this  preliminary  step  is  taken,  flie  very  next  point  is, 
to  enclose  and  subdivide  the  possession,  whetiier  it  be 
great  or  small. 

S.  Before  a man  of  common  prudence,  ami  of  auv 
regard  to  liis  own  interest,  shall  lay  out  his  money  in 
improving  the  surface  of  his  farm,  he  must  have  such 
hold  of  the  soil,  as  gives  him  a reasonable  prospect  of 
1 ndoin II i tying  himself  for  those  advances.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  an  estate  can  never  be  improved  without 
icases.  The  proprietor  who  sets  his  face  against  enter- 
ing into  jiroper  contracts  with  the  persons  who  live 
upon  his  property,  puts  a complete  negative  upon  ail 
progress  in  its  cultivation.  The  soil  of  his  possession 
is  the  raw  material,  put  into  the  liand  of  a tanner ; and 
every  idea  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  recpiiivs,  that  he 
shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  expense,  and  labour,  and 
industry,  employed  upon  this  material,  to  increase  its 
value.  It  is  in  vain,  that  every  farmer  gets  his  land  set 
off,  separate  from  that  of  every  oilier  man  ; it  is  in  vain 
that  enclosing  takes  place,  unless  a covenant  is  entered 
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into,  by  Mliich  the  possession  is  ensured  to  him  for  a 
Mrtain  term  of  years. 

Tlie  more  labour  that  must  be  bestowed  upon  a farm, 
to  render  it  productive,  the  lease  ought  to  be  the 
longer ; the  loss  the  expciise  whicli  is  required,  as  upon 
grazing  farms,  unless  meadow  ground  is  to  be  cleared 
of  brush-wood,  tlie  shorter  may  be  the  duration  of 
the  lease.  But  ns  few  farms  are  so  highly  improved, 
that  no  increase  can ’be  made  to  their  value;  and  no 
form  is  so  deplonddy  barren,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
amendment,  all  farms  what(;vcr  ought  to  be  held  by  a 
specific  contract,  during  a term  of  years. 

In  the  managi’ment  of  estates,  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  arable  system,  the  prosperity,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  tenantry  are  consulted,  a circum- 
stance is  attended  to,  on  the  near  approach  of  theexpi- 
ntioii  of  leases,  which  in  otlier  cases  is  entirely  over- 
looked, as  trivial.  A few  y cars  before  (he  end  of  the 
lease,  the  tenant,  for  llic  most  part,  becomes  anxious 
about  the  renewal  of  his  contract  with  the  landlord  ; 
and  unless  this  anxii'ly  be  grafitied  by  tlie  Landlord,  a 
saspensioii  of  industry  takes  place  on  the  part  of  tlic 
tenant;  which  is  a material  injury  to  t lie  farm.  The 
provisions  iu  leases  generally  guard,  with  studied  ac- 
curacy, against  the  deterioration  of  farms  during  the 
last  years  of  llieir  duration  ; bul  nolwillistandiiig  all 
this  supposed  accuracy,  the  exertions  of  the  possessor 
languish,  and  tlie  improvement  of  (he  farm  is  neglected; 
so  that  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  suffers, 
when  the  contract  nbont  the  renewal  of  a lease  is  pro- 
crastinated by  the  ])roprietor. 

We  may  iieveit lieless  conceive  a tenantry  so  poor, 
so  stupid,  so  imlolint,  and  so  ignorant  of  improvement, 
that , a general  grant  of  leases,  upon  a whole  district, 
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would  do  no  ^ood.  The  most  favourable  terms  might 
not  stimulate : and  at  the  expiration  of  the  tack,  be  it* 
duration  what  it  will,  the  state  of  the  ground  might  be 
no  better  than  at  the  conunencement.  A humane  land- 
lord,  who  perceives  himself  to  be  in  this  situation,  i* 
to  be  pitied.  II is  compassion  makes  him  reluctant  to 
turn  tills  naughty  generation  adrift ; and  yet  he  repims 
to  je,;  his  properly  abused.  The  lamllord  ought  to 
assume  a hrm  tone,  and  tell  such  a district,  that  he  ia-<' 
tends,  in  a very  few  years,  to  weed  every  slov«*i  from 
bis  estate;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  continuing  to 
enjoy  his  countenance,  or  to  possess  his  ground,  is  by 
the  introduction  of  some  improvements  upon  a small 
scale,  which  may  be  pointed  out  with  precision,  and 
suited  to  the  proprietor’s  ideas  upon  that  subject.  The 
very  first  man,  who  would  shew  himself  capable  and 
willing  of  fulfilling  the  intention  of  the  proprietor,  in 
this  rc'spect,  ought  to  get  his  lease.  This  would  be  a 
proof  to  the  rest,  tliat  lie  was  in  earnest,  on  his  part; 
and  would  excite  a rivalship  among  them.  In  a short 
time,  it  is  probable,  that  every  man  would  biM.ome  an 
improver,  aud  deserve  his  lease. 

4.  It  is,  in  all  cases,  more  diflicult  to  excite  a te- 
nantry to  begin  to  improve,  tliaii  to  persuade  them  to 
go  oil  progressively,  after  they  have  fairly  begun.  A 
gentleman  of  discernment,  who  looks  round  his  pro- 
perly, will  soon  distinguish  who  arc  t lie  most  enlcr- 
prisiug  uiul  the  most  successfid  among  his  farmers; 
who  arc  the  most  liberal-minded,  and  least  fettered  with 
prejudices  in  favour  of  old  or  slovenly  mmles  of  farm- 
ing. These  ought  to  be  ejicouraged,  by  obtaining ' 
longer  leases,  and  other  marks  of  distinction;  which 
would  excite  a general  emulation  among  the  whole, 
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provided  no  pariiality  appeared,  and  that  the  distinc- 
tions were  always  the  reward  of  merit.  Such  are  the 
men  to  be  employed,  in  adopting  any  thing  which  is 
new  or  uncommon  in  a country,  either  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  in  the  kind  of  seed  io  be  sown,  or  in  the 
species  or  tendance  of  stock. 

What  the  Laird  does,  as  a farmer,  is  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  liis  tenants  ; but  when  they  see  that 
one  t>f  their  own  class  succeeds,  in  trying  new  experi-* 
ments ; that  lie  is  not  only  successful,  but  rewarded, 
nnd  treated  with  distinction,  and  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample; this  is  language  which  they  understand  ; an 
incentive,  which  they  cannot  resist.  The  spirit  of  im- 
provement becomes  difl'usiye ; no  good  man  being  will- 
ing to  be  left  behind  his  own  equal,  in  the  road  of  pre- 
ferment, in  the  prospect  of  accumulation,  or  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  landlord. 

5.  The  cultivation  of  green  crops  has  not  only  a ten- 
dency to  improve  the  style  of  farming,  in  any  country, 
but  is  an  evidence,  wherever  it  appears,  that  agricul- 
ture hath  made  considerable  advances.  In  writing  this 
Report,  various  opportunities  have  occurrctl,  of  stre- 
nuously recommending  the  culture  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips; and  they  cannot  be  recommended  too  much  to 
any  place,  particularly  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  ^ 
where  so  much  remains  to  be  done.  W aste  land  can, 
by  no  other  process,  be  so  easily,  or  so  completely  re- 
duced, by  the  ordinary  ranks  of  tenantry,  as  by  plant- 
ing potatoes  in  lazy -beds;  and  land,  which  has  been 
exhausted  and  rendered  foul  by  a repetition  of  scourg- 
ingcrops,  cannot  be  cleaned,  or  dressed  more  effectually 
in  any  other  manner,  than  by  sowing  turnips  in  drills, 
previous  to  its  being  laid  down  to  grass. 
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Gentlemen  of  fortune,  as  wa3  said  formerly,  wlio 
liave  men  and  horses  at  command,  may  tear  up  wasle 
land,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  plough;  or  they 
may  trench  it,  provided  their  object  be  to  complete 
the  reclaim  by  one  operation ; but  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  alarmed  at  the  arduousness  of  these  un- 
dertakings. Tliese  may  empl(>y  a clean  fallow  to  re- 
fresh and  invigorate  exIiau^tcO  land  ; but  the  poor, 
who  arc  unwilling  to  lose  a crop,  may  accomplish  the 
same  end,  in  a certain  degree,  by  raising  turnips,  and 
by  hoeing  them  carefully  with  the  plough.  In  those 
parts  of  the  county,  which  border  upon  the  firths, 
other  kinds  of  green  crops  arc  also  proper  ; but  in  the 
more  inland  districts,  where  the  climate  is  rainy,  and 
the  soil  thin,  no  other,  than  these  mentioned,  will  suc- 
ceed with  equal  certainty. 

Of  the  value  of  potatoes  they  arc  fully  aware,  as  an 
article  of  human  food,  but  not  so  much  as  a mean  of 
reducing  waste  land  to  tillage,  of  cleaning  land  that  is 
foul,  or  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  horses,  cows,  poul- 
try, bogs,  and  every  animal  whatever.  Of  the  vast 
importance  of  turnips,  as  a winter  food  for  cattle,  and 
a seasonable  addition  to  their  provender,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  degree  sensible.  To  tell  a poor 
man  with  a numerous  family,  that  he  may  have  milk 
all  winter  for  his  children,  to  be  dressed  with  their  po- 
tatoes ; that  he  may  double  his  winter  provision  for  his 
cattle,  and  double  the  dung  for  his  land  ; that  he  may 
have  his  horses  in  as  good  condition  for  labour,  in  ano- 
ther way,  as  if  they  were  fed  upon  the  oats,  which  he 
might  save,  to  be  grinded  into  meal  for  his  family  ; and 
that  his  weakest  field  is  strengthened  and  cleaned  at  the 
same  time  that  it  produces  a crop ; is  news  that  must 
^Iqdden  his  h^rt.  All  this,  his  landlord  may  not  only 
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the  covert  of  a plantation.  The  estate  of  Lochiel  has 
more  plantations  than  any  otlicr  in  Loehaljer. 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  tlicsc  regions  were  formerly 
much  warmer,  and  more  roinfortable  for  man  and 
beast,  than  they  arc  at  this  day,  after  so  many  genera- 
tions have  been  waging  war  incessantly  ii])on  the  grow- 
ing timber;  and  tliere  is  as  little  doubt,  tliat  the  coun- 
try will  become  more  inviting,  tlic  climate  more  warm, 
and  the  value  of  property  much  enhanced,  by  planting 
more  of  the  barren  ground. 

7.  Tlie  next  mean  of  improvement,  which  my  duty 
requires  me  to  suggest,  is  to  exercise,  in  many  in- 
stances, more  tenderness  and  circumspection  in  the  re- 
moval of  tenants.  A landlord,  who  enters  into  the 
feelings  of  these  poor  people,  endeavours  to  look  round 
fora  retreat,  where  they  may  be  accommodated,  cither 
on  his  own  property,  or  on  that  of  some  neighbour. 
When  two  or  more  farms  are  to  be  thrown  into  one, 
or  wlien  a whole  glen,  where  several  families  live,  is  to 
bo  corivertf*d  into  a sheep-walk,  how  much  caution  and 
prudence  is  required,  to  avoid  the  just  imputation  of 
liard-heartetlness  and  oppression,  which  in  all  cases, 
meet  the  execration  of  the  world,  sharpen  the  stings  of 
an  accusing  conscience,  and  draw' down  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
villages  are  planted,  manufactures  and  public  works 
are  carried  on,  where  the  turned-off  tenants  can  find  an 
asylum,  though  an  unfeeling  landlord  were  to  treat 
them  with  as  little  mercy  as  so  many  wild  beasts  ; but 
in  the  county  under  review,  there  are  few  villages  hi- 
therto established  ; manufactures  arc  in  their  infancy, 
and  no  public  works  whatever,  before  the  great  canal 
and  the  roads  began  to  be  carried  on.  In  times  past, 
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the  numbers  who  were  in  this  deplorable  predicament 
in  the  Highlands,  had  no  other  alternative,  but  to  have 
recourse  to  begging,  or  to  emigrate  to  some  distant 
country. 

Under  (he  full  impression  of  (his  crying  evil,  I have 
repciitedly  urged  the  necessity  of  erecting  more  villages, 
great  or  small,  and  of  dividing  some  proper  farms  into 
small  holdings;  and  if  the  proprietors  see  the  magni- 
tude of  (he  calamity,  which,  witliout  some  remedy  of 
this  kind,  ultimately  threatens  themselves  atid  their 
country,  an  admonition,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
comes,  which  is  ilictated  by  the  purest  regard  to  them 
and  their  tenants,  will  not  be  spurned  at  as  officious  or 
disres[jcctful. 

8 In  many  parts  of  the  county,  the  boundaries  of 
coterminous  farms  are  extremely  awkward.  When  the 
property  of  different  heritors,  or  the  possessions  of  dif- 
ferent tenants,  are  divided  by  the  winding  course  of  a 
brook,  or  some  other  inconvenient  natural  limit,  as  all 
lands,  lying  in  the  same  valley,  must  have  been  distin- 
guished at  first,  it  Ijecomes  almost  impossible  to  im- 
prove the  arable  ground  adjacent  thereto,  because  it  is 
both  difficult  and  expensive  to  have  it  enclosed  ; and 
even  though  enclosurr's  be  made,  they  can  neither  be 
regular  in  their  shape,  nor  accord  suitably  to  each  other 
in  their  dimensions.  To  rectify  these  irregularities,  by 
straightening  boundiiries ; to  render  lands  more  com- 
pact, and  to  remove  such  a frequent  source  of  quarrel- 
ling and  litigation,  is  a valuable  mean  of  improvement, 
and  highly  desirable  by  every  man,  who  is  at  once  iii- 
’ dustrious,  peaceable,  and  honest. 

9.  The  gentlemen  of  property  will  find  it  their  own 
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and  their  tenants’  advantage,  to  introduce  a better 
breed  of  horses  on  their  estates ; and  for  this  purpose, 
stallions  of  a proper  size  and  figure  ought  to  be  pro* 
vided  from  otlier  countries,  and  lett  out  at  an  easy  rate, 
or  allowed  to  cover  gratis,  in  different  stations.  In 
order  to  render  this  regulation  effectual,  and  to  melio- 
rate the  breed  of  horses,  the  tenantry  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  allowing  their  uncut  colts  to  run  about,  as 
a nuisance,  and  an  annoyance  to  the  country,  and  dis- 
appointment to  persons  who  have  good  mares,  and 
would  incline  to  introduce  a good  bretal. 

In  many  places,  the  horses  are  thrice  the  nural3er  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  which  creates  a 
great  waste  of  provender  at  all  seasons ; and  when 
yoked  together,  they  draw  so  unequally,  that,  let  their 
united  strength  be  what  it  might,  their  joint  force  can 
seldom  or  never  be  brought  to  bear  upon  one  point. 
Two  good  sized  horses  in  a plough,  have  more  power 
than  half  a score  of  these;  and  one  in  a cart,  will  carry 
more  than  all  that  can  be  yoked  to  it. 

10.  Symptoms  of  an  increasing  desire  for  improve- 
ment, are  the  establishment  of  Farming  Societies.  By 
communicating  the  result  of  their  experience  to  one 
another,  the  members  render  their  knowledge  in  agri- 
culture more  diffusive,  aud  excite  an  eagerness  to  excel 
in  their  profession.  The  country  around  looks  up  to 
them  as  patterns ; and  the  utility  of  any  new  mode  of 
culture,  or  any  new  grain,  or  grass  seed,  or  any  change 
ill  the  common  species  of  cattle,  or  improvement  in  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  is  fairly  tried,  and  if  foimd 
preferable  to  the  old,  receives  the  sanction  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  gives  it  a currency  in  the  country. 
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One  of  these  clubs  has  subsisted,  for  a considerabfo 
number  of  years,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  George,  of 
M hich  several  gentlemen  and  farmers  are  memlicrs. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  Badenoch  and  Sirathspey  So- 
ciety was  established,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dut- 
chess of  Gordon.  Many  respectable  characters  are 
members  of  this  society,  and  a large  fund  is  subscribed, 
by  persons  resident  both  within  and  without  the  county, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  premiums  for  bulls,  tups, 
ploughing,  sowing  grass-seeds,  flax,  spinning,  knit- 
ting stockings,  &c. 

Gentlemen  who  understand  the  improvement  of  land, 
the  cnllivation  of  the  most  suitable  crops,  and  tl»e 
rearing  of  the  Irest  breeds  of  cattle,  are  not  confined  to 
those  parts  of  the  county  where  the  societies  have  taken 
place;  therefore,  associations  of  a similar  nature  will  no 
doubt  be  soon  established,  in  various  other  districts  of 
this  extensive  country. 

11.  The  houses  of  the  common  tenantry  ought  to  be 
improved.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  they 
have  too  many  houses;  that  their  construction  is  faulty, 
and  their  appearance  mean;  that  in  most  cases,  their 
walls  and  covering  is  earth  ; and  that  their  being  renewed, 
at  short  intervals,  destroys  niucli  grass,  by  carrying 
away  the  best  of  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  tlie  ground. 

This  mean  of  improving  the  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  aspect  of  the  country,  like  many  others, 
rests  chiefly  with  the  gentlemen  of  property.  Why 
not  employ  professional  men,  skilful  in  building  stone 
walls ; aiul  funiish  proper  limber  from  their  own 
woods,  iu  the  construction  of  their  farm-houses ; and 
lake  the  possessors  bound,  if  they  wiU, to  furnish  stones, 
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and  to  thatch  their  houses  with  heath,  or  fern,  or  straw, 
like  other  civilized  people  ? The  saving  of  grass  would, 
in  a few  years,  Ijc  a compensation  for  all  this  expense ; 
but  whether  it  will  compensate  or  not,  there  is  so  much 
slovenliness  chargeable  upon  the  people,  and  such  a 
want  of  taste  upon  the  landlords,  where  this  meanness 
appears,  that  it  must  soon  be  removed  ; lx*cause  they 
can  no  longer  withstand  the  ridicule  and  reproach  of 
the  world. 

In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations,  my  ears  were 
grated  witli  the  sneering  remarks  of  other  travellers, 
from  the  South,  who  had  never  seen  any  such  thing 
before.  Their  description  of  these  dwellings,  used 
by  human  creatures;  the  manner,  in  which  the  whole 
smoke  had  no  regular  aperture,  but  issued  from'  all 
the  crevices  of  the  house ; the  sarcasms  thrown  out 
against  the  Lairds,  I found  it  impossible  to  palliate, 
although  I now  decline  to  repeat  tliem,  in  the  words 
then  employed,  or  to  point  out  the  districts  that  were 
spoken  of. 

12.  In  collecting  my  observations  on  the  means  of 
improving  this  count}',  into  one  point  of  view,  it  is 
Impossible  to  avoid,  in  a certain  degree,  the  re|K-tition 
of  some  remarks,  whidi  had  formerly  been  thrown  out, 
in  treating  of  subjects,  with  which  tlicy  are  idtimately 
connected.  Tliis,  I hope,  will  be  forgiven. 

The  speediest  way  to  improve  the  various  branches 
of  the  agriculture  of  this,  or  any  other  country  is,  by 
sending  several  young  men  to  other  countries,  whoso 
practice  in  farming,  the  gentlemen  are  desirous  to  in- 
troduce at  home.  Let  them  lx*  the  sons  of  farmers 
vpon  the  estate;  lads  of  steadiness  and  observation, 
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and  qualified  lo  take  notes  of  what  they  see,  besides  all 
the  experience  they  may  acquire  by  their  personal  la- 
bours. No  otlier  inducement  is  necessary  to  engage 
them,  in  this  manner,  to  co-oix'rate  with  tlie  proprietor 
for  the  improvement  of  his  cst.ate,  but  a promise  of  ob- 
taining a farm  to  themselves,  when  they  return  quali- 
fied for  that  emplo3  inent,  after  having  served  a certain 
number  of  years,  under  a proper  master. 

This  mode  of  introducing  improvements,  I conceive 
to  be  less  expensive  lo  the  proprietors,  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  connlrv,  more  efl’ectual  in  itself,  and  at 
llie  same  time  monvliumane  lo  the  people,  than  what  is 
sometimes  proposed  by  men  wlio  speculate  on  this  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  bribing  of  farmers,  witli  an  oiler  of  very 
favourable  contracts,  to  come  from  other  countries, 
and  settle  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

It  is  vain,  to  urge  old  men  to  adopt  a style  of  culti- 
vation to  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed,  and 
■which  thc3' had  not  even  perhaps  seen  tried.  This  is 
probably  bej'ond  their  power;  and  what  is  ■worse, 
thej’  have  no  inclination,  but  rather  an  aversion,  to 
attempt  practices,  which  the^'  consider  as  useless 
novelties.  But  a number  of  young  men,  under  such 
encouragement,  and  after  such  initiation  as  has  been 
mentioned,  will  dissmninate  a spirit  of  improvement 
over  a Avhole  property,  more  rapidly  and  more  ea- 
sily, than  can  previously’  be  fully  conceived.  Ano- 
ther, and  a very  great  advantage,  attends  this  method 
of  introducing  improvements;  the  old  race  of  inha- 
bitants is  preserved;  which,  lo  a gentleman  of  com- 
passion, is  an  obj(  ct  hardly  less  dear,  than  increasing 
the  value  of  his  land,  by  teaching  his  tenants  lo  be  good 
l&rmcrs. 
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13.  Complaints  have  been  made,  and  with  very  ap- 
pearance of  justice,  against  tlic  able-bodied  young 
men,  for  running  away  to  hire  their  labour  in  other 
countries,  and  refusing  rejisonable  wages  in  their  own. 
They  afterwards  come  liomc  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  being  ])crhaps  in  jroverty,  are  a burden  upon 
their  neighbours.  No  legal  restriction  can  be  ap- 
plied in  this  case;  but  a voluntary  restriction  may 
Ih?  devised,  which  is  more  powerful  and  less  exception- 
able. 

Were  a fund  established  in  the  county,  or  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  it,  where  this  inconvenience  is  most  prevalent, 
by  subscription,  or  by  a small  assessment  levied  from 
the  heritors,  and  clergy,  and  farmers,  for  the  support 
of  infirm  and  superannuated  servants,  who  liave  con. 
tinued  regularly  at  service,  within  the  limits  to  which 
the  benelit  of  the  fund  extends,  young  men  might  be 
induced,  by  such  a boon  to  remain  in  the  country. 
They  might  l>c  solicited  to  contribute  a mite  annually, 
from  their  own  earnings;  and  a preference,  in  the  time 
of  need,  niiglit  be  held  out  as  an  encouiagcmcnt  to 
those  who  I'cmaincd  longest  in  the  same  service,  and 
could  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their  ho- 
nesty, sobriety,  diligence,  and  respectful  behaviour  to 
their  supi'riors.  This  is  near  akin  to  the  benevolent  as- 
sociations formerly  recommended;  only, its  advantages 
are  less  general,  being  wholly  confined  to  one  class  of 
the  community. 

14.  Although  the  landed  gentlemen  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  main  spring,  in  the  progressive  civilization 
and  improvements  of  any  country;  although  much  of 
this  business  depends  on  the  good  sense  of  the  tenantry, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  stimulated ; yet  the 
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expertness  and  intelligence  of  flie  ploughmen  have  not 
a small  degree  of  influence.  Every  plough  is  either  in 
the  hands  of  the  common  tenants,  or  in  the  hands  of 
servants,  employed  by  persons,  who  are  above  following 
the  plough  themselves.'  It  is  well  known,  that  these 
tenants  are  never  in  the  foremost  rank  of  improvers  t 
all  that  can  be  expected  is,  tliat  tlsey  be  prevailed  upon 
to  follow,  at  some  distance.  The  ojrerative  people,  in 
the  work  of  improvement,  are  therefore  hired  plough- 
men. Of  how  much  consequence  is  it  in  this  case, 
that  these  be  honest,  docile,  tractable,  skilful,  able  and 
willing  to  second  their  master’s  notions,  in  the  intro- 
duction and  execution  of  improvements.  If  the  mas- 
ter is  under  the  necessity  of  changing  his  ploughman 
every  year,  or  half  year,  his  plans  may  be  counteracted, 
and  his  experiments  not  fairly  tried;  at  all  events,  liis 
progress  must  be  slow,  and  his  hopes  of  success  fre- 
quently disappointed  ; but  if  he  be  so  fortunate,  as  to 
have  a ploughman  for  a number  of  years,  who  enters 
fully  into  his  views,  witli  dexterity  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plans,  and  attachment  to  his  interest, 
things  go  on  smoothly  and  successfully.  The  question 
is,  how  is  he  to  obtain  this  good  fortune  ? It  is  in  his 
own  power  to  command  it.  Whenever  he  meets  a ser- 
vant to  his  wishes,  let  him  encourage  that  servant  to 
marry,  and  give  him  a decent  settlement,  in  a conve- 
nient corner  of  the  farm.  This  is  a treasure,  on  which 
he  can  hardly  put  too  high  a value.  Jjct  it  be  made 
his  interest  to  be  faithful,  and  to  fulfil  his  master’s  in- 
tentions, so  that,  whether  he  be  himself  at  home  or 
abroad,  whether  he  be  in  the  house  or  in  the  field, 
whether  he  be  asleep  or  awake,  he  may  find  every  thing 
done  to  his  mind.  Married  servants  are  less  addicted 
^0  roving,  than  single  men ; they  are  susceptible,  from 
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habit,  of  stronger  attachments,  and  more  averse  to 
change;  because  they  would  have  their  families  to 
carry  about.  If  they  have  good  sense,  they  are  more 
earnest  to  fulfil  their  master’s  M'ishes,  and  to  study  his 
emolument;  which,  in  other  words,  is  ultimately,  to 
promote  their  own,  and  that  of  their  family;  provided 
tlieir  master  has  discernment  to  sec  their  value.  Were 
it  therefore  customary,  in  the  shire  of  Inverness,  to 
make  establishments  for  married  servants,  we  should 
hear  fewer  complaints  of  fickleness,  and  desertion  of 
their  country,  brought  against  servants  of  any  descrip- 
tion. What  is  here  recommended  is  very  much  prac- 
tisetl,  in  the  best  improved  counties  of  Scotland,  and  it 
would  have  tlie  same  salutary  effects  in  this  county, 
which  attends  it  in  others. 

15.  Good  roads,  by  means  of  which  a country  is 
rendered  accessible,  is  the  foundation,  or  forerunner, 
of  all  improverpent.  Without  this  convenience,  the 
inhaliitants  can  neither  procure,  from  other  quarters, 
the  commodities  they  stand  in  need  of,  nor  can  they 
dispose  of  the  surplus  of  their  own.  Had  it  not  been, 
that  tile  chief  saleable  article  in  the  Highlands,  for 
time  immemorial,  was  cattle,  the  melioration  of  the 
roads  would  have  been  thought  of  long  ago.  The 
country  being  so  much  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea, 
nnd  the  extreme  difficulty  of  opening  inland  commu- 
nication, in  such  rugged  ground,  were  other  bars  to 
the  improvement  of  roads.  Happily,  however,  this 
work  is  now  begun  in  earnest ; the  great  Canal,  and 
the  several  lines  of  roads,  which  are  cither  to  be  re- 
paired or  made  anew,  are  of  unspeakable  advantage 
to  the  county,  because  they  are  the  symptoms  of  many 
others. 
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I,  THE  iiisortion  of  a number  of  preslations  aud 
items  into  a lease,  is  very  injudicious,  because  a pro- 
prietor may  get  the  full  value  of  his  laud  by  a money- 
rent  alone;  and  a fanner  of  spirit,  is  more  galled  by 
these  small  suras,  tlian  tlicir  real  value.  AN’ithdrawing 
the  labotir  of  tlie  tenantry  from  their  o’.vn  farms,  and 
applying  it  to  llic  Laird’s  farm,  in  seed-time  or  harvest, 
lias  been  already  reprobaterl ; but  the  payment  of  hens, 
chickens,  butter,  cheese,- land-tax,  thatching  of  mills, 
repair  of  mill-dams,  baron-officer’s  dues,  minister’s  stir 
pend,  schoolmaster’s  salary,  and  the  other  et  ccleras, 
which  find  tlicir  way  into  some  lenses,  are  a source  of 
constant  irritation,  and  serve  not  one  good  purpose 
whatever.  A thousand  altercations  arise,  about  the 
fulfilment  of  these  contracts;  and  the  farmer  is  no 
sooner  out  of  one  quarrel,  than  he  is  doomed  to  engage 
in  some  other.  Unless  he  be  a man  of  more  than  com- 
mon understanding  and  discretion,  he  considers  his 
money-rent  to  be  all  that  he  has  value  for,  by  possess- 
ing his  farm,  and  reckons  all  thcsi,'  items  as  so  many 
impositions,  which  he  resolves  to  get  over  with  as  little 
loss  to  himself,  and  as  great  advantage  to  his  landlord, 
as  possible. 

Nothing  can  be  easier,  than  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  all  these  trifles,  in  money,  which  may  be  added  to 
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the  rent;  and  the  tenant  maybe  taken  bound  in  his 
lease,  to  pay  the  proprietor  one  general  sum,  in  name  of 
rent,  and  no  otlier  burden  whatever. 

2.  The  equalization  of  weights  and  measures  would 
not  be  a local  benefit  to  one  county  only,  or  to  several, 
but  a general  advantage  to  the  whole  empire.  The 
frauds  wliich  are  committed,  and  the  disputes  which 
are  engendered,  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life,  by  the 
difllTcnce  of  these  in  various  counties,  and  often  in  dif- 
terent  districts  of  the  same  county,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, or  conceive:  where  such  opportunities  occur  of 
chicane,  and  all  within  the  letter  of  the  law',  persons 
no  doubt  will,  in  every  country,  be  found  base  enough 
to  practise  treachery,  and  artful  enough,  in  such  a case 
as  this,  to  steer  clear  of  a punishable  crime.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a vari('t3’  of  standards,  used  b^'  the  sub- 
jects of  llie  same  Sovereign,  is  so  glaring,  that  unless 
some  distinguished  memlx’r  of  the  J/egislative  Assembly- 
shall  stand  up  in  his  place,  to  propose  the  adoption  of 
one  general  standard,  the  counties  must  come  forward, 
as  they  have  often  done  in  other  cases,  requesting  at- 
tention to  this  business;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
will  Ire  heard. 

In  w riting  the  Report  of  the  Agricidture  of  Perth- 
shire, this  matter  was  glanced  at ; and  soon  there- 
after, this  measure  seemed  to  be  in  agitation;  thouc-li 
it  has  again  fallen  asleep.  There  are  certainly  some 
weight^’  objections  to  a regulation,  which,  to  a plain 
man,  appears  by  no  means  insuperable.  But  why  not 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  mdess  it  can  be  loosened  ? The 
nation  has  become  too  wise,  to  be  led  info  every  wild 
scheme  of  reform,  which  theoretical  projectors  may 
propose ; but  w hy  reform  nothing,  through  fear  of  re- 
forming 
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forming  too  much  ? Why  not  lop  off  the  excrescences, 
vhich  obstruct  the  prosperity  of  the  plant,  from  a fear 
of  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots  ? 

If  ever  the  grievance  of  the  diversity  of  weights  ami 
■icasures  is  removed ; all  dry  commodities  whatever 
ought  to  be  sold'  by  weight  aitnie,  and  none  pcrmitteil 
to  be  sold  by  measures  of  capacity,  except  liquids. 
Weight  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
many  articles,  which  arc  at  present  disposed  of  by 
measure. 

An  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  esta- 
blished for  all  Scotland,  by  the  Parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  uj>on  t!ic  19th  of  July,  1587.  The  ellvand 
(yard  in  length)  Wcas  by  statute  to  contain  87'inches, 
and  the  standard  committed  to  Kdiiibiirgli.  Tlie  stane 
(stone  weight)  was  to  contain  Zx\  I li.  'frois,  ilk  trois 
punde,  containing  X VI  mice,  'i  he  pint  of  Strivling 
(Stirling)  ij  puiide  ami  IX  mice  'I'rois  wccht  of  clear 
water.  And  the  firlot  to  conleine  nineteen  jiints  and 
twa  joucattes ; and  lliis  to  be  the  measure  of  all  victual 
and  stuffe.  This  standard  tiiiot  to  remain  with  Lin- 
lithgow, and  duplicates  tlicreof,  with  all  other  Burghs  : 
And  the  Provosts  and  Baillies, and  others  mentioned  in 
the  act,  were  commanded  to  see  tlie  same  observed, 
under  jx-nallies  formerly  enacted,  in  the  Gilt  parliament 
of  James  IV.  in  1503,  which  ordained,  “ (.'if  (if)  any 
persones  use  ony  other  measures  or  wechfs  in  time  to 
cum,  it  shall  be  ane  poyiit  of  dittay,  and  they  to  be  in- 
dicted therefor.” 

3.  The  manner  in  which  nnmairied  mcn-sorvant* 
spend  the  wither  evenings,  is  a loss  to  tliemselves,  a 
loss  to  their  masters,  and  to  the  comnnitiity.  If  the  loss 
of  labour  were  tlie  only  inconvenience,  the  practice 
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might  be  less  reirrettecl . Hut  %>  bcii  they  collect  in  banils, 
from  ni'ighlioiiriiig  farms,  all  tlie  well  known  misfor- 
tunes wliich  accompany  habits  of  gaining,  drinking, 
and  intrigue,  that  are  ihen  acquired,  mast  be  lakes 
into  the  account.  Tradesmen  ply  tlieir  business  from 
six  to  six,  and  some  artificers  later  ; bat  th<*se  al)k*-bo- 
tlied  men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  seldom  or  never  get  out 
of  Ijcd,  in  the  short  days,  before  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  give  up  tlieir  labour  by  three  or  four  o’clock. 

In  theSoutlicrn  districts  of  Scotland,  the  men  of  this 
description  lake  the  flail  in  their  haml  by  tiiree  or  four 
in  the  inoriiiiig,  and  have  (heir  thraslilng  over  and 
barn  put  in  order,  by  the  approach  of  day.  'i'hese  rire 
entitlerl  to  go  early  to  bed.  Hut  wliere  ihc  fanner’s 
returns  are  more  from  grass  than  corn,  he  has  not  the 
same  occasion  lor  the  moruiug-work  of  his  meru 
These  slovenly  and  pernicious  Iiaiilts-  are  an  additioinil 
argument  for  employing  marrk-d  serva.uts,  wtio  always 
find  something  to  do  in  (heir  own  I'amilies,  after  da>- 
light  is  gone,  unless  their  master  luis  occasion  to  em- 
ploy them.  I 

The  nocturnal  strolling  of  unmarried  men-servants, 
so  mucli  complained  of  in  this  county,  might  be  in  a 
great  measure  clieckcd,  if  their  master  made  it  a sti- 
pulated part  of  their  duty,  to  lae  at  home  every  niglit, 
between  tlie  beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of 
l'ebr*rary,  by  seven  o’clock,  to  clean  and  Iced  their 
horses. 

When  industry  becomes  more  general  in  the  grazing 
countries;  when  the  woollen  manufacture  is  introiluced 
upon  a larger  scale;  when  young  boys  and  girls  arc 
taught  in  their  youth  to  knit  stockings,  they  mar  be 
inclined,  even  after  they  are  grown  up  to  manhood,  to 
continue  tliat  employment  at  Ihei  bye  hours,  and 
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either  provide  themselves  in  that  article  of  apparel ; or 
earn  money  by  knitting  for  otliers. 

Were  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  take  this  matter 
under  their  consideration,  they  might  at  least  correct 
the  evil,  if  not  remove  it  altogether.  Why  should  not 
the  societies  for  improvement,  give  premiums  as  ivcll 
to  young  men  for  knitting  stockings,  as  to  girls  for 
spinning  or  knitting  ? If  they  turn  this  matter  over  in 
their  minds,  various  restrictions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
excitements  on  the  other,  \vill  occur  to  themselves, 
\vitliout  directions  from  any  other  person. 

4.  Since  the  introduction  of  sheep  stocks  in  such 
immbcrs,  into  the  Highlands  of  the  county,  the  foxes, 
and  eagles,  and  hawks,  and  ravens,  and  martins,  and 
the  whole  host  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  have  been 
kept  in  check.  Still,  liowever,  they  do  great  havock 
among  the  lambs,  when  they  are  dropt,  and  among 
ti'ehle  sheep  in  spring,  or  at  all  seasons,  on  those  that 
arc  entangled  in  briars.  To  quicken  the  vigilatice  of 
the  fox-liuntcrs,  Ix'sides  the  general  assessment  collected 
as  wages,  within  their  respective  districts,  they  might 
be  rewarded  by  a premium  for  each  of  that  kind  of 
vermin  they  could  prove  to  have  destroyed  ; the  pre- 
mium being  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  danger 
apprehended  from  the  different  species  of  these  rave- 
nous animals.'  Tradition  reprrrts,  that  this  wffs  the 
manner  in  which  wolves  were  finally  extirpated  in 
Scotland. 

5.  The  time  and  manner,  in  which  the  fiars  of  this, 
and  all  the  other  counties  in  Scotland,  are  struck,  is 
very  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  beginning  of 
February  is  too  early,  in  the  ^ircscnt  state  of  tbe'agricul- 
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tiiTC  of  (lie  kingdom.  Except  after  a bad  season,  or  a 
year  of  scarcity,  very  little  of  the  crop  has  been 
brought  tlien  to  markets,  and  the  Utile  that  is  exposed 
to  sale,  is  rather  green.  Tiie  price  is  fixed  by  a jury 
of  corn-merchants,  who  may' all  liave  an  interest  pre- 
ponderating one  way,  bt'ing  traders  in  that  article,  of 
which  they  arc  to  fix  the  price;  which  price  is  not  to 
affect  themselves,  Imt  other  people.  This  absurdity  does 
not  happen  in  the  sale  of  any  other  commodity.  AVere 
one  third  only  of  this  jury  to  be  traders  in  grain.,  ano- 
ther third  actual  farming  gentlemen,  and  the  other  third 
principal  fanners,  every  person  having  interest  in  the 
transaction  would  lie  fairly  represented.  The  SlieriST 
being  the  most  proper  jxrson  to  be  chairman,  ought, 
as  at  present,  to  pre-side,  and  have  the  casting  voice. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  moment,  to  use  every  degree 
of  circumspection  in  establishing  flic  average  prices  of 
all  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  meal,  becausi!  many 
contracts  in  grain  refer  to  them,  many  decisions  in 
Courts  of  Law  recognize  them,  and  in  all  doubtful 
cases  whatever,  they  arc  held  as  sutlieient  documentary 
evidence  of  the  prices,  for  as  many  years  back  as  the 
records  of  the  court  exist,  in  which  they  are  engrossed. 
Nor  can  there  be  a retrospective  proof  devisetl,  of  equal 
publicity  and  anlhority^  relative  to  transactions  in 
grain.  They  resemble  the  national  register,  where  the 
most  important  charti-rs  and  papers  of  (he  country  arc 
recordetl ; and  therefore  ought  to  be  settled  witli  every 
degree  of  care  and  solemnity'. 

I paid  some  attention  to  the  corn  laws,  as  regulating 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  grain;  but  as  this 
business  is  occasionally  brought  before  the  great  Coun- 
cil of  tlie  Lmpirc,  where  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  meet 
with  a discussion  from  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
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whole  country,  I pass  it  over  with  one  remark — ^that  i< 
is  in  vain  to  urge  farmers  to  improve  their  soil,  and 
raise  weighty  crops  of  grain,  unless  they  arc  sufl’ered 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 
No  other  class  of  the  community  are  under  such  unfair 
restrictions. 

6.  In  delineating  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Inverness-shire,  it  may  be  obstTved  in  general,  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  diflerent  rfinks,  are  nearl}'  si- 
milar to  those,  in  the  same  situation,  in  other  countries. 
The  people  of  education,  whether  proprietors  or  tacks- 
men, or  persons  in  public  offices,  arc  polite,  atfable, 
acute,  well-informed,  and  acquainted  with  the  world. 
Their  actiteness  is  natural ; for  it  cannot  be  acquired. 
Their  politeness  is  the  effect  of  society,  and  of  the 
company  they  have  seen.  Their  affability  is  cherished, 
by  freedom  of  conversation  in  what  they  think  proper 
to  communicate,  and  the  unaffected  ease  they  acquire 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  metropolis.  Their  store 
of  kno^vletlge  is  collected  by  reading,  digested  with 
judgment,  and  augmented  by  the  most  pertinent  re- 
marks upon  what  they  see  and  hear,  of  other  places, 
and  people,  and  things.  I had  opportunities  of  seeing 
only  a few ; yet  these  few  were  selected  and  accounted 
a proper  specimen  of  the  whole.  Here  it  becomes  me 
to  express  my  gratitude,  for  the  reception  I met  with, 
and  for  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  information  with 
which  my  inquiries  were  honoured.  The  knowledge 
of  agriculture  displayed  by  individuals  among  them, 
exceeded  my  expectations.  Clean  fallows  arc  not  ir»- 
decd  frequent;  but  in  the  I'ght  soils  of  several  districts, 
the  culture  of  potatoes  and  turnips  in  drills,  which  are 
carefully  borse-lioedj  and  in  other  soils,  pease  and 
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beans  supplied  the  place  of  a fallow.  These  good  ex- 
amples will  soon  be  followed  by  all,  who  hold  their  pos- 
sessions under  the  security  of  leases,  and  have  the  abi- 
lity to  improve  their  farms.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  there  are  but  few  of  the  middle  ranks  of  life  : the 
' whole  inhabiUmts,  besides  the  proprietors,  being  either 
affluent  tacksmen,  or  poor  people,  who  are  denomi- 
nated in  the  country,  small  tenants.  There  must,  no 
doubt,  be  subordinaU;  ranks  in  life,  so  long  as  men  are 
different  in  their  tidents,  in  their  industry,  and  in  their 
ambition.  Hut  titese  men,  like  the  colliers  and  muiers 
of  other  countries,  remain  in  the  same  state  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  in  the  county  of  Inverness. 

7.  The  incalculable  advantages  of  the  Great  Canal j 
to  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  will  introduce 
Unknown  changes  in  the  value  of  property,  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  in  the  manners  and  industry  of  the 
jjcople.  Its  banks  will  be  lined  with  villages,  to  which 
the  people  may  retire,  who  lose  their  possessions,  and 
every  man  will  find  employment,  who  is  willing  to 
, earn  his  bread ; wealth  will  flow  from  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  every  saleable  commodity  will  find  a market 
at  the  people’s  doors.  A benevolent  heart  anticipates 
these  advantages  with  joy,  and  dwells  Avith  compla- 
cency on  the  blessings  waiting  for  a race  unborn. 
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• A FT  LH  having  travelled  so  many  miles,  lo  exj^lore 
that  part  of  the  Highlands  which  belongs  to  the  county 
of  Inverness,  and  after  having  bestowed  some  pains  to 
illustrate  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tlic  state 
of  (heir  country,  I shall  now  conclude  what  seems  to 
be  the  residue  of  my  duty,  by  recalling  the  attention 
6f  the  reader  once  more  lo  the  national  importance  of 
this  division  of  the  empire. 

However  rugged,  and  forbidding,  and  wild,  the  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  country  may  appear,  to  a [person  not 
conversant  with  the  rude  scenery  of  Nature,  yet  the 
produce  derived  therefrom,  the  beef  and  mutton,  pro- 
duced from  these  mountains  and  vallies,  form  the 
highest  and  most  permanent  delicacies  on  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy,  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  The  flavour  of  that 
meat  reared  in  the  Highlands,  the  richness  and  tender- 
ne^  thereof,  is  so  much  esteemed,  that  it  is  sought  after 
in  every  market,  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  to  (ite  shambles 
of  the  metropolis.  Whether  it  be  the  exercise  required 
by  these  animals,  in  mounting  the  steep  ascents,  and  al- 
ternately descending  to  the  glades  below,  which  mixes 
the  nutritious  juices  so  intimately  and  regularly,  or 
whether  all  the  preference  given  to  this  kind  of  meat  by 
persons  of  taste,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  species  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  1 am  not  connoisseur  enough  to  de- 
termine; being  satisfied  with  the  fact,  I infer  from 
thence,  thi^t  the  Highlands  are  worthy  of  notice  on 
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ticcouni  of  this  part  of  their  produce.  But  the  inOSt 
valuable  produce  of  that  pan  of  the  empire,  arc  the 
. uiiich  an-  there  reared  for  tiie  national  defence. 

A Hi^ht  Ilojiourablc  Author*,  in  a late  publication, 
endeavours  to  cx\)lain  away  the  distinguished  bravery, 
which  has  uniformly  characterized  this  people,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  But  facts 
are  always  too  strong  for  hypothesis.  To  whatever  we 
may  ascribe  the  courage  and  success  of  the  Highland 
regiments  ; whether  it  be  rtsprit  dt  corps,  or  national 
pride,  is  a matter  of  pure  indifference.  While  we  arc 
certain  that  it  has  long  existed,  let  us  be  satisfied  that 
it  still  continues  to  exist,  and  let  us  therefore  presume, 
notwithstanding  any  suppositions  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  same  warlike  spirit  will 
remain  to  future  ages. 

\Vlierever  mankind  arc  placed  in  tribes,  and  persons 
of  the  same  kindred  are  found  in  the  same  country, 
which  at  one  time  must  have  been  the  case  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  nations,  wc  find  many  qualities,  not  to  be 
met  with  in  societies,  which  arc  more  mixed,  and  com^ 
pounded  of  a heterogeneous  people ; and  one  of  those 
{Kculiar  qualities,  is  such  a defiance  of  danger  as  other 
men  deem  incredible:  another  qualify  is,  an  attach- 
ment cemented  by  consanguinity,  riveted  by  similarity 


« * It  was  at  first  my  intention  to  have  written  remarks  on  every  chap- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk’s  elegant  book,  separately ; bnt  finding  that  very 
able  answers  have  been  published,  and  that  my  going  into  this  detail, 
would  swell  the  present  publication  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Report,  I have  only  glanced  at  the  general  proposition,  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  his  argument ; because  it  militates  against  some 
observations  taken. notice  of  in  the  course  of  this  Survey;  because  I 
humbly  conceive  it  does  also  militate  against  the  best  iuterests  of  my 
country ; and  because  his  premises  are,  for  the  most  part,  erroneous, 
and  therefore  his  conclusions  must  be  unfounded. 
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of  habits,  and  rendered  indissoluble  by  the  exchange 
of  friendly  offices  from  their  earliest  years. 

Hence  the  bravery  of  tlie  ancient  fiauls,  of  the 
Arabs  in  all  ages,  of  the  native  Americans,  and  of  the 
Highland  Clans  of  Scotland.  The  cause  of  this  I stop 
not  to  investigate : ive  have  a greater  interest  in  the 
effect,  of  which  tln-ic  can  be  no  doubt,  and  of  which 
there  must  be  a cause. 

The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  besides  living  together 
for  the  most  part  in  trilx's,  enjoy  other  op])ortnnities, 
which  augment  tlieir  fitness  for  a military  life.  They 
are  invigorated,  by  being  destined  to  climb  the  most 
rugged  and  steepest  mountains,  to  perform  hazardous 
and  long  journeys,  to  bear  with  many  disappointments, 
as  to  food  and  other  refreshments,  and  to  pass  whole 
nights  in  the  open  air,  when  arrested  by  impassable 
streams,  or  wandering  in  a thick  fog,  or  under  falling 
snow.  The  pride  of  Clanship,  the  origin  of  their  name, 
and  the  honour  of  the  Chief  from  whom  they  derive 
their  Wood,  spurns  at  what  may  appear  base  or  un- 
worthy' of  their  descent.  Hence  gratitude,  ambition, 
and  the  love  of  fame. 

Let  it  not  therefore  be  forgotten,  that  tliese  people 
Have  been  in  all  ages  true  men ; of  strong  passions, 
firm  to  the  purpose  they  had  in  view,  steady  in  th.eit 
resolution,  unshaken  in  the  cause  they  had  adopted, 
and  resolute  to  accomplish  their  object.  Their  whola 
history,  is  an  evidence,  that  this  is  a strong  feature  of 
their  character.  Jjct  us  not  lie  led  into  a mistake  by 
the  llowing  style,  the  rouuded  periods,  or  the  strong 
assumpikms  of  the  Treatise  published  under  the  name 
of  that  Noble  .Vuthor,  to  undervalue  the  Highlanders, 
or  fqr  a moment  to  allow  ourselves  to  believe,  that  it  will 
contrLbule  to  the  national  int<ircst;  that  they  were  gone 
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for  over.  No  ! Let  us  dissipate  the  mist,  which  that 
ftscinating  Writer  gathers  around  our  understanding: 
let  us  disjjel  tlie  charm,  and  see  our  own  interest  and 
that  of  tlic  HighJanders  to  be  closely  connected;  and 
Jet  us  conclude,  that  Britannia  ought  to  gather  her 
Ilighlandecs  under  her  wings:  tliat  no  reasoning,  how- 
ever specious,  ought  to  make  her  forgot  what  they  have 
done,  and  \y  hut  they  arc  still  willing  and  able  to  do,  for 
her  protection. 

In  these  eventful  times  in  which  we  live,  iii  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  posvers  of  Lurope,  are  we  to  listen 
to  a projr'ctof  depopulation  ? are  we  to  be  bood-winked, 
or  tamely  to  submit  our  judgment  to  the  authority  of  a 
private  opinion,  however  high,  and  however  finely  it 
is  clothed  in  all  flie  beauties  of  language?  Will  the 
British  Nation,  or  the  British  liCgislaturc,  ever  be  made 
to  believe,  that  the  settling  of  a paltry,  island  in  the 
(Gulf  of  St.  Lanrtticc,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  popu- 
lation of  our  native  country  ? Quern  Deus  xult  per- 
derc,  prius  dement'd.  Is  this  the  use  we  ought  to 
make  of  our  brave  mountaineers  ? Is  such  a spirit  of 
delusion  ever  to  fall  upon  us  ? No ! May  God  forbid  ! 
Let  us  do  all  in  our  power,  consistent  w ith  the  privi- 
leges of  these  jK'ojde,  to  keep  them  at  home ; that  we 
juay  have  them  at  hand,  to  rally  round  our  constitution, 
to  be  the  pillars  of  the  throne,  and  a shield  to  our  fa- 
milies and  property  ; that  we  may,  to  latest  ages,  bid 
defiance  to  our  enemies  ; and  that,  amidst  all  the  con-  , 
vulsions  of  other  nations,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of 
other  states,  and  all  the  havock  of  domestic  or  foreign 
wars,  Great  Britain  may  still  retain  her  liberty  unim- 
paired, licr  honour  unsullied,  her  privileges  secure,  and 
«yilbc  the  admiration  of  the  world ; because  she  retains 
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her  sons  around  her,  as  her  firmest  bulwark  and  her 
greatest  pride. 

We  are  gra rely  told,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
Highlanders  of  8cotland  can  be  accommodated  or  em.» 
ployed  in  their  own  country',  and  tliat  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Highlands  requires  tlieir  expulsion.  Alast 
this  is  a dreadful  judgment ; but  dreadful  as  it  is,  the 
object  of  the  whole  Treatise  is  to  persuade  the  public 
that  this  must  be  done. — The  national  councils,  the 
guardians  of  our  population,  and  of  every  thing  we 
hold  dear  and  salutary,  have  shewn  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Right  Ilononrable  Earl’s  conclusion  to  be  well 
founded.  They  have  demonstrated  to  the  world,  that 
they  believe  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  truth.  They 
have  devised  means  of  employment  and  of  subsistence 
to  the  Highlanders,  in  carrying  on  the  Cnat  Canal. 

Aye  (says  the  Earl  of  Selkirk),  but  that  will  not  do. 
It  is  only  a temporary  expedient.  The  Higlilanders 
arc  so  indolent,  that  they  will  not  work  at  canals,  or 
at  fisheries,  or  at  msmufactures,  or  at  reclaiming  rvaste 
land  ; and  the  sooner  they  leave  (he  countr}^,  so  milch 
tho  belter.”  Is  not  all  this  plainly  begging  the  ques- 
tion ? Is  it  not  mere  assumption  ? The  Noble  Writer 
himself  must  be  sensible',  and  all  men  must  sec,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  hypothesis  and  a bold  assertion,  in  place 
of  proof.  First,  try  the  Highlanders  in  tliese  different 
works,  and  then  say  what  they  arc,  and  what  they  will 
do.  (live  them  an  opportunity  of  proving,  whether 
they  are  indolent  or  active,  before  you  condemn  the 
whole  race.  This,  at  least,  is  no  more  than  fair  deal-? 
mg.  Ma}’  we  not  trust  the  opinion  of  those  men  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  Highlanders;  of  men  in 
diftrent  districts,  who  have  narrowly  and  constantly 
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olwcrved  tlielr  habits  for  more  than  half  a century, 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  the  Noble  Earl,  who  took 
a ride  through  the  Highlands  in  1792,  during  the 
course  of  his  academical  studies ; or  of  his  Glasgow 
manufacturer,  who,  says  that  they  did  not  relish  his 
cotton  spinning*  ? 1 have  known  them  myself  inti* 

niately  for  many  years  ; and  that,  when  my  judgment 
was  more  mature  than  it  could  be  supiKiscd  during 
the  course  of  my  academical  studies ; and  I contend, 
that  if  a Ilighlaudcr,  at  a proper  time  of  life,  has  an  ' 
opportunity  to  improve  his  situation,  no  man  of  any 
country  is  capable  of  more  exertion,  or  of  more  inge* 
nuity  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  And  therefore  I 
conclude,  that  it  is  a wise  policy  in  Great  Britain,  to 
cherish  this  race  of  men,  to  prevent  their  being  decoyed 
away  by  any  Utopian  schemes  of  trans«.A.tlantic  colo* 
nization  ; to  use  every  persuasion  rvitli  the  proprietors 
in  the  Ilighlainls  (all  of  whom,  very  few  excepted,  are 
well  disposed),  to  concur  iu  their  prcsciration,  by  af- 
fording them  selllemcnts  in  their  native  country,  either 
' by  establishing  villages,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
this  Report,  or  iu  any  other  manner,  which  may  appear 
better  culcuiated  for  that  end. 


* A gentit'man  of  lon^  experience,  and  of  the  mod  accurate  Vnow* 
ledge  of  the  Highlanders,  and  of  their  country,  answered  my  questioot 
on  this  subject,  in  these  words  : “ It  is  a common,  but  S gross  mistahe  of 
persons  unacquainted  with  this  country,  to  brand  the  whole  body  of  the 
Highlanders  with  sloth.  Give  an  object  to  a Highlander,  and  let  him 
be  ensured  in  tlie  fruit  of  his  labour ; and  no  roan  in  Britain  will  exert 
more  ardor  and  perseverance.”  Many  other  gentlemen,  wbo'had  grown 
old  in  the  Highlands,  and  had  more  intimate  experience,  than  any  young 
Nobleman  from  college,  who  neither  spoke  their  language,  nor  had  inter- 
course with  the  people,  expressed  the  iqme  icntinent ; though  I neglected 
to  take  down  their  words. 
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PRICES  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  IN  SCOTL.VND, 

IN  1551. 

COMMU.NICATED  BY  SIR  JOHN  M.  MURRAY,  BART. 


Prices  of  Wine  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Such  as  come  in  at  the  East  and  North-Land  Seas. 

'BurcJeaux  wine  per  tun,  20/.  Scotch  = 1/.  13f.  4</. 
sterling. 

Rochel  wine  per  tun,  16/.  Scotch=  11. 6s.  8d.  sterling. 
Retail  Prices. 

Biirdeaux  wine  per  pint,  Scotch,  ten  pennies=-f|* 
Kochel  wine  per  pint,  aucht  pennies. 

Such  as  come  in  at  the  West  Seas, 

Burdcaux  wine  per  tun,  16/. 

Rochel  wine  per  tun,  12/.  or  13/. 

Retail  Prices. 

Burdeaux  wine  per  pint,  aucht  pennies 
Rochel  ditto  ditto,  sex  pcnnies=^. 

St.  Johnston,  or  Perth,  had  the  privily  of  selling 
the  quart  twa  pennies  dearer  than  other  burghs  adja- 
cent. 

The 
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The  breach  of  this  law,  would  subject  the  party  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  wines,  and  all  their  moveable  pro- 
perty. No  adulteration  of  wine,  under  the  like  penalty, 
and  loss  of  freedom  (of  the  burghs,  it  is  supposed)  for 
ever. 

I If  the  present  prices  be  contrasted,  it  will  exhibit  a 
very  ex^traordinary  increase  of  the  expense  of  living. 


A»  Account  of  some  curious  Prices  estahlished  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1551. 

In  which  the  liquid  measures  and  money  are  all  ac- 
cording to  the  Scotch  standard  used  in  tliesedays.  The 
money  being  one-twelfth  less,  and  the  liquid  measure 
one-fourth  greater,  than  Avhat  arc  at  present  in  general 
use. 

Of  the  Pritxs  of  JFild  and  Tame  Meats. 

Wild  Meats. 

The  cran,  five  shillings =5rf. 

The  swan,  five  shillings. 

The  Avild  guse  of  tire  great  bind,  twa  shillings. 

The  claik,  quink,  and  rule,  the  price  of  the  pecce 
auchteen  pennies 

The  plover,  and  small  mure  fowle,  price  of  the  peece 
four  pennies 

The  black  cock,  and  'grey  hen,  price  of  the  peece 
sex  pennies. 

The  dousanc  of  powtes,  twelve  pennies. 

The  qulmip,  sex  pennies. 

The  cunning,  ij  shillings  an^o  Uie  feast  of  Fastens, 
even  nixt  to  come,  and  fra  thine  forth  Xll  peonies. 
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The  lapron,  twa  pennies. 

The  woodcocke,  four  pennies. 

The  duusatie  of  Irivorockes,  and  utlicr  small  birdes, 
the  price  of  the  donsanc  four  pennies. 

The  snipe,  and  quailzie,  price  of  the  pecce  Iwa 
pennies. 

Tame  Meats. 

The  tame  guse,  XVI  pennies=  l-/r  penny  sterling. 

The  capoiic,  twelve  peunies=l  penny  sterling. 

The  hen  and  pultrie,  aucht  pcnuies=^y  penny  ster- 
ling. 

ThecJiickeii,  four  pennies  = A penny  sterling. 

The  gryse,  auehteiie  pennies  = 1 A penny  sterling. 


No.  II. 

r 

COVY  OF  A LETTF.R  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FORMER  AND 
l’RF.:>EXT  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  INVERNESS, 

COMMUNICATED  BY  A GE.^TLEMAN  INVESTED  WITH 
HIGH  OFEICIAE  AUTHORITY  l.V  THE  boUNTY. 


^ This  Letter,  from  a femleman  who,  perhap«  of  all  others,  Is  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  former  and  present  state  of  the  county  of  Inverness, 
I subjoin,  as  an  illustration  and  corroboration  of  various  facts  men* 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  Report ; and  am  only  concemed,  that  I 
have  not  permission  to  add  his  name.]  . . 


DEAR  SIR, 

As  to  ^the  intelligence  regarding  agriculture,  and 
ijther  impVpvemeHts  of  this  county,  which  you  desire, 

I pro- 
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I proceed  to  obey  jour  commands  willi  considera!)le. 
diffidence;  and  I am  apprehensive,  that  I sliall  require 
to  treat  this  subject  at  a greater  lengili  than  suits  tlic 
bounds  of  a letter.  , 

In  my  early  recollection,  about  4j  years  ago,  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture  in  this  county  ; 
for,  excepting  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harrowing,  and 
giving  two  ploughings  to  the  lands  intended  for  bear 
or  bigg  (for  there  was  very  little  barley  then  used  in 
this  country),  no  other  agricultural  improvements  were 
attempted ; but  by  prosecuting  this  mode,  some  far- 
mers, particularly  a gentleman  in  the  Aird  district, 
who  had  lease  of  a very  long  endurance,  produced 
very  great  crops. 

The  Slate  o f the  Count  //,  as  to  Plantations,'  and  En- 
closures, and  Roads,  S^'c.  forlt/-six  years  ago. 

With  the  exception  of  the  plantation  at  Cullodcn, 
and  two  small  plots  at  Achnagairn,  in  the  Aird  dis- 
^trict,  and  at  Muchovie,  a part  of  the  Castle-hill  estate,- 
I do  not  remember  planted  trees  in  this  county,  at  that 
period,  to  any  extent;  and  we  had  no  hedges,  and  few 
or  no  enclosures.  The  land  about  Inverness  was  lett 
from  five  to  ten  shillings  an  acre,  and  no  attempt  made 
to  improve  the  waste  ground,  of  which  there  was  a 
greiit  quantity  close  to  the  burgh  of  Inverness. 

From  the  observations  you  made  in  your  late  tour 
through  this  county,  you  must  be  sensible  what  a fa- 
vourable change  the  face  of  the  country  has  undergone ; 
as  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  are  now  enclosed 
with  hedges,  ditches,  and  stone  dykes ; most  of  the 
waste  groimd  brought  into  cultivation ; r.iairj’  tracts  of 
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moors  and  bills  planted  with  firs,  iarclics,  and  forest 
trees;  and  a rotation  of  crops  introtluced;  the  conse- 
quence wf hereof  is,  that  the  value  of  lands  has  started 
wnsidcrably,  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inver- 
ness now  lett  from  5/.  to  61.  an  acre ; and  so  on  in  pro-  , 
portion  at  a greater  distance.  What  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  productive  of  these  great  national  improve- 
ments, is  the  facility  of  intercourse  caused  by  the  esta- 
_ blishment  of  military  roads  through  the  Highlands ; 
which  also  pointing  out  to  the  inliabitants  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  internal  roads  of  communication,  these 
have  been  prosecuted  wilh  attention;  and  by  Ihcse 
means  external  manure  has  been  procured  from  Eng- 
land and  the  South  country,  w liicdi  hasenal>led  the  far- 
mers to  imitate  their  neiglibours  in  the  Soutli,  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands ; and  I have  no  doubt,  that 
when  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  roaels  now  in  con- 
templation by  the  liberal  aid  of  (iovcrnmcjit,  .shall  be 
accomplished,  this  spirit  of  improvement  will  extend 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  induce  the  heritors 
to  convert  all  the  lauds  capable  of  the  plough,  to  agri- 
cultural management,  and  confine  sheep  farms  to  tlis 
mountains,  w hich  arc  incapable  of  cultivation,  whereby 
the  population  of  the  country  will  be  rcsloredy  and  in- 
creasedy  and  the  usual  supply  afforded  from  the  High- 
lands and  Islands,  towards  tlie  military  strength  of  the 
DUtion. 

- What  would  principally  contribute  to  tlie  attainment 
of  this  momentous  object,  would  be  the  heritors  grant- 
ing leases  of  longer  endurance  to  the  tenantry,  with 
suitable  melioration  at  the  expiration  ; as  no  profession 
is  more  captivating  than  that  of  a farmer,  or  exhibits 
stronger  incitements  to  exertion;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  when  improvements  are  tx^ua,  every  progressive 
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step  o{)ens  additional  scenes,  at  which  the.  fanner  witf 
not  pause,  provided  he  has  a prospect  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  industry. 

Another  cause  which  tended  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  county,  is  the  wise  system  adopted  by  Go- 
rernment,  by  encouraging  the  services  of  Highlanders 
in  the  army  and  navy  of  their  country  ; as  the  gentle- 
men socmploj'cd,  returning  home  witli  observations  of 
the  improvement  of  oflier  countries,  naturally  began 
similar  operations  on  their  own  lands ; the  succtais 
whereof  induced  others  to  imitate  their  example,. 

TIoWf  and  hij  zi  hom,  Improvements  tcere  ivlrodueed, 

* From  all  these  causes,  I may  trace  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  this  county,  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  afler-raentioncd. 

1.  Col.  James  Fraser,  of  Bclladrnm,  having  an 
early  propensity  to  improvement,  upon  his  return  to 

' his  patrimonial  inheritance  from  military  service,  began 
with  vigour  to  improve  his  own  property,  which  he 
has  done  by  bringing  into  cultivation  all  the  waste 
ground  capable  of  the  plough,  enclosing  his  lands  with 
hedge  and  stone  dykes,  and  planting  a considerable 
extent  of  his  hills  and  moors. 

2.  Tire  late  George  Ross,  Esq.  of  Cromarty,  having 
purchased  the  estate  of  Kiumylies,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Inverness,  caiisi'd  extensive  tracts  of  the  moor 
and  hill-groiiiuls  of  that  estate  to  be  planted  ; and 

•having  sent, the  late  Mr.  William  Fraser,  afterwards 
factor  on  the  Lovat  estate,  to  England,  to  study  farm- 
ing, that  gentleman,  upon  his  return,  and  attaining 
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possession  of  the  Mains  of  Kinmylies,  practised  tlie 
several  modes  of  agricultural  improvements,  which  ‘ ' 
he  had  observed  in  England,  with  very  great  success; 
and  paved  the  way  to  encourage  others  to  act  in  like 
manner. 

3.  Tlie  late  William  Fraser,  Esq.  Balnain,  W.  S. 
having  purchased  the  estate  of  Aldourie,  within  four 
miles  of  Inverness,  planted  very  extensive  moors  be- 
longing to  that  property ; and  by  importing  lime  from 
England,  and  manufacturing  the  limestone  dug  in  the 
lime  quarries  of  Foyers  in  Stratheric,  carried  agricul- 
tural cultivation  to  as  great  a length,  as  the  nature  of 
the  soil  could  admit.  • 

4.  Simon  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Colcman-streef,  merchant 
in  LoDdon,and  his  brother,  the  kite.lohn  Fraser,  W . S. 
having  purchased  the  estates  of  Borlnm  and  Kinchyle, 
contiguous  to  Aldourie,  established  very  extensive 
plantations  in  the  moors  thereof,  and  enclosed  tha 
whole  Mains  with  suitable  fences. 

5.  The  late  deceased  Alexander  Baillie,  Esq.  of 
Dochfour,  liaving  purchased  .that  property  from  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  has  demonstrated,  that  by  labour  and 
exertions,  a bate  unproductive  farm  may  l)c  cunverted 
into  a most  beautiful  country  seat;  and  the  judicious 
manner  in  which  the  plantations  in  the  hill  arc  formed, 
the  beltings  and  hedges  surrounding  the  several  fields 
arranged,  and  the  means  employed  in  meliorating  the 
arable  lauds,  which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
improvement  of  contiguous  waste  ground,  has  rendered  > 
this  place  a most  desirable  situatiun. 

\ 
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6.  The  late  Col.  John  Baillie,  of  Danain,  had 
planted  very  extensive  tracts  on  the  bounds  of  that 
estate,  which  marches  with  the  estate  of  Kinmylies,  and 
is  at  a short  distance  from  Dochfour. , 

7.  The  country  is  also  much  indebted  to  the  late 
Commissioners  of  the  Annexed  Estates,  for  very  ex- 
tensive plantations  on  ihe  estate  of  Lovat,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Aird  j to  the  Earl  of  Moray’s  large  planta- 
tions on  the  estate  of  Petty  ; and  to  similar  operations, 
although  on  a l('ss  scale,  by  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant, 
on  his  estate  of  Urquhart;  to  iEneas  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
of  M‘Intosh,  in  Stratlidearn ; to  Mr.  Forbes  of  Cul- 
lodcn,  for  his  additional  plantations  on  his  estate;  to 
Edward  S.  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Relig;  to  John  Fraser, 
Esq.  of  Achnagairn,  in  the  Aird  ; and  to  similar  im- 
provements by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Aberardcr,  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh, Farr;  and  Mr.  M‘Gillivray,  Dunmaglass,  in 
Strathnairn ; to  the  very  thriving  plantations  by  Mr. 
M'Pherson  of  Invcresbic ; and  Mr.  M‘Pherson  of  Bel- 
ville,  in  Badenoch ; and  to  those  by  Mr.  Fraser  of 
Gortlec,  and  by  Mr.  Fraser  of  Farraline,  in  Strathcric  ; 
and  to  the  like  improvements  by  Col.  Fraser,  Culdu- 
thill.  Major  Duff  of  Muirtown;  Provost  M‘Intosb  of 
Drummond ; Mr.  M‘Intosh  of  Holm  ; Mr.  Fniscr  of 
Torbrcck ; and  Mr.  Baillie,  of  Leys,  in  the  parish  ami 
vicinity  of  Inverness. 

8.  In  this  enumeration,  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  contributed  to  ornament  and  improve  the  comity 
of  Inverness,  I should  not  omit  to  make  memorable 
mention  of  the  late  deceased  David  Davidson,  Esq.  of 
Cantray,  who  having  acquired  a considerable  fortune 
ill  England,  and  having  made  large  purchases  of  landed 
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properly  in  this  county,  expended  liberally,  and  be- 
stowed much  of  his  attention  in  enclosing  and  planting 
the  moors,  and  improving  very  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  ground,  in  different  parts  of  his  property ; and 
although  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  it  was  to  be  la- 
mented , that  a person  of  his  disposition  should  not  have 
continued  longer  in  this  stage  of  life. 

Hij  whom  TVaste  Land  Was  teclaimed^ 

✓ 

I shall  now  subjoin  to  what  I have  above  stated,  the 
names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  as  having  improved 
and  reclaimed  considerable  portions  of  waste  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Inverness. 

From  what  I have  already  mentioned,  you  will  rea- 
dily perceive  that  Mr.  Davidson  of  Cantray,  Col. 
Fraser  of  Bclladrum,  and  Mr.  Baillie  of  Dochfour, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  class  ; and  to  those 
I may  with  confidence  enumerate  the  following  gentle- 
men : Provost  McIntosh  of  Drummond,  who  has  con- 
verted a considerable  quantity  of  moorish  ground  into 
very  tolerable  arable  land,  and  meliorated  the  same,  as 
far  as  the  soil  was  capable,  by  application  of  lime, 
and  a regular  rotation  of  crops;  Mr.  M‘lntosh  of 
Holm  has  added  considerable  tracts  of  waste  land  to 
Lis  arable  property ; and  Mr.  Grant  of  Bught,  has 
also  enlarged  bis  arable  lands  by  similar  improvements. 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Drakies,  who  lately  purchased  that 
property,  and  some  of  the  contiguous  lands,  formerly 
belonging  to  Castle-hill,  is  occupied  in  liberally  melio- 
rating what  was  formerly  arable  lands,  and  improving 
the  waste  ground  situated  on  his  property;  and  to 
these,  I cheerfully  add  the  enlargement  made  to  hit 
j^roperty  in  the  Aird,  by  Mr.  Fraser  of  Achnagaim,  in 
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TPPcfVering  front  tlic  sea  many  acres  of  excellent  soi!« 
wbicli  were  formerly  overflowed  by  the  tide ; the  irh- 
provement  of  marsliy  and  waste  ground  by  Mr.  Fraser 
of  Relig,  Major  Fraser  of  Newton,  and  Mr.  Warrand 
of  Warran field. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  is  not  confined  to  the  he- 
ritors of  this  district ; and  in  the  first  class  of  tacksmen 
meriting  to  be  here  noticed,  Mr.  David  Sheriff,  at 
Kinmylics,  onglit  to  be  mentioned,  botli  on  account  of 
his  extensive  knowledge  as  a farmer,  and  his  success  in 
the  improvement  of  waste  ground  in  his  j.ossession,  so 
far  as  he  has  encouragement  from  his  heritor  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  Lieut.  Gen.  Simon  Fraser  of  Druiach, 
while  in  possession  of  farms  on  the  Lovat  estate  in  the 
Aird  district,  displayed  no  small  taste  and  genius  in 
enclosing,  subdividing,  and  improving  his  farms,  and 
added  much  waste  ground  to  the  several  fields  which 
were  in  his  occupation. 

W as  I not  afraid  to  be  too  tedious,  and  have  been 
confined  by  your  requisition,  to  the  vicinity  of  Inver- 
ness, I would  mention  several  other  heritors  and  tacks- 
men, who  have  had  much  merit  in  improving  the  waste 
lands  of  their  respective  farms  ; as  although  I remem- 
ber great  tracts  in  my  3'ounger  years,  the  whole  of  it 
is  almost  now  brought  into  due  cultivation,  in  so  far 
as  contiguous  to  watci'-carriage  or  in  the  vicinity  of 


manure. 

jl  am,  dear  Sir, 

1 

Yours,  &c. 

\ 

/ 

' •' 

Ko.  ni. 
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No.  III. 

A biSSERTATION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  AGRICULTURE 
OF  BAD  ENOCH  AND  STRATHSPEY. 

BY  THB  HEVi  JAMES  M'LEANj  MINUTER  OP  KEITH, 
SIR, 

1 have  heard  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  j)roprietors* 
and  other  gentlemen  of  Strathspey  and  Badcuoch,  have 
formed  themselves  into  a society  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  industry,  in  those  districts.  The 
attention  and  patron.ige  of  her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of 
Gordon,  with  wliich  1 understand  the  Society  is  ho- 
houred,  augurs  well  for  its  success;  and  the  well  known 
good  senx,  extensive  information,  and  public  Spirit, 
of  the  constituent  members  of  this  Society,  afford  also 
the  best  grounds  to  hopej  that  their  exertions  will  prove 
bighly  beneficial:  it  is  my  earnest  wish  tliat  they 
may.  The  success  of  measures,  of  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  my 
native  country,  would  be  to  me  a very  high  gratifica- 
tion : and  let  this  be  my  apology,  if  any  apology  be 
necessary,  for  submitting,  by  your  means,  the  following 
hints  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

To  introduce  a better  management,  both  of  land  and 
stock,  than  the  present,  and  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  flax,  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  fiax  and 
wool,  arc  the  objects  of  the  Society  : with  regard  to  the 
former,  the  first  question  comes  to  bcj  what  are  the  pre- 
vailing errors  in  the  present  management  ? And  the 
next,  what  tneans  shall  the  Society  adoptj  to  induce 
ihe  people  to  abandon  their  errors,  and  to  betake  them- 
sel  ves  to  a better  practice  ? As  to  the  management  of 
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land,  the  great  and  prevailing  fault  in  the  agriculture 
of  Badenoch  and  Strathspey,  and  indeed  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  till  of  late  years,  a|>- 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  this : that  the  part  of  the  farm, 
say  a fourth  or  a fifth,  annually  manured,  was  reduced 
as  fast  as  possible  to  sterility,  by  cropping ; of  which 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  tenant  derived  little  or  no 
benefit  from  one-half  or  three-fifths  of  liis  arable  land. 
Now,  on  whatever  other  points  good  farmers  may 
differ  in  opinion,  some  preferring  one  rotation,  and 
some  another;  someone  compost,  and  some  another, 
&c. ; yet  a//  good  farmers  agree  in  tlie  following,  as 
the  Jirst  principle  of  good  management ; that  every 
part  of  the  farm  be  made  to  produce  a good  crop  of 
something  every  year.  If  the  Society  can  persuade  ths 
tenants  of  Badenoch  and  Strathspey  to  give  up  their 
pfeserit  system  (if  a system  it  may  be  called),  and  to 
act  upon  this  principle,  they  will  have  gained  a great 
point;  they  will  indeed  have  surmounted  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  But  to 
effect  this,  I cannot  think  that  giving  premiums  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  acres  of  turnips,  or  of  sown 
grass,  will  be  sufficient.  1 have  m3'self  seen  excellent 
turnips  and  sown  grass  in  Badenoch ; but,  with 
much  regret,  I have  also  seen  the  land  which  carried 
these  crops,  three  years  thereafter,  in  a worse  state, 
more  unfit  for  producing  any  crops,  than  before  it  was 
prepared  for  them  ; and  tlum  it  w as  inferred,  that  the 
new  method  of  farming  would  not  answer  in  that 
country". 

It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
^gflcuUhral  iniprovcment  in  any  country’,  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  killing  the  hen  that  lays  the  golden 
eegs,  for  the  most  part  prevails.  A field  is  cleaned  by 
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faHow  or  grrcen  crop,  well  manured,  and  sown  with 
grass-seeds ; in  short,  put  into  excellent  heart ; all  this 
is  well  t after  lying  two  or  three  years  in  grass,  it  is 
broken  up  for  oats : this  is  well  too : but  then  a second^ 
and  a third  crop  of  oats  succeed  ; the  farmer  thinking 
he  can  never  be  sufficiently  repaid  for  his  outlay.  After 
the  third  crop  of  oats,  which  is  probably  a very  poor 
one,  he  finds  himself  just  where  he  set  out;  nay,  1 
would  consider  a field  that  had  been  managed  in  the 
old  way,  as  a more  valuable  subject,  casteris  paribus f 
than  one  which  had  gone  through  the  course  I have 
described.  A still  more  injudicious  course  is  some* 
times  followed.  Grass-seeds  are  not  sown  with  the  crop 
which  immediately  succeeds  tlie  turnips ; perhaps  they 
are  sown  with  the  next  crop,  in  which  case  both  the 
grass,  and  the  crops  which  succeed  it,  must  be  very  iie* 
different;  but  sometimes  even  when  turnips  are  raised, 
grass  is  no  part  of  the  plan,  but  the  field  is  cropped  as 
long  as  it  will  produce  any  thing  f than  which  nothing 
certainly  can  be' more  ruinous.  This  is  hO'  imaginary 
picture,  but  an  account  of  what  1 presume  you  haWe 
seen  actually  happen  in  your  own  neighbourhood. 

The  Society  propose  to  give  premiums  for  the  best 
turnips,  and  for  the  best  sown  grass."  This,  I hope, 
will  induce  many  to  make  trials  of  both  ; but  if  the 
after  management  is  not  judicious,  will  the  trial  turn 
out  to  be  ultimately  for  their  interest  ? I am  inclined 
to  think  it  will  not;  in  which  case,  the  Society’s  pre- 
miums will  not  induce  them  to  repeat  tlie  experiment. ; 

It  is  therefore  humbly  submitted  to  the  Society,  whcr 
ther  it  would  not  be  an  improvement  upon  their  plan, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  offer  premiums  for  turnips 
i(nd  sown  gross,  that  they  should  also  hold  forth  some 
sneouragement  in  the  way  of  premium  or  otherwise,  to 
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induce  the  tenants,  after  they  have  brought  their  land 
into  heart,  not  to  overcrop  it.  Let  premiums  be 
offered  to  the  first  three  or  four  tenants  who  shall  lay 
out  the  arable  part  of  their  farms  into  four,  five,  or  six 
equal  divisions,  and  who  shall  have  one  of  these  divi« 
sions  under  turnips,  one  sown  with  bear,  and  one,  or 
at  most  two,  with  oats,  and  the  rest  in  grass;  and  let  no 
tenant  be  admissible  as  a competitor  for  any  of  the  So- 
ciety’s premiums,  who  has  taken  more  than  two  crops 
of  oats  after  grass,  and  who  has  not  laid  out  the  wl>ole 
year’s  dung  for  turnips  and  potatoes.  In  short,  let  an 
approved  rotation  of  cropping  be  not  only  encouraged 
by  premiums,  but  strongly  recommended,  I will  not 
say  enforced,  by  the  local  influence  of  the  several 
members;  and  if  the  tenants  are  once  persuaded  to 
-adopt  such  rotation,  they  will  soon  find  it  their  interest 
to  stick  to  it;  they  will  find  that  they  have  iqore  grain 
and  more  food  for  cattle  than  formerly  ; and  also,  that 
the  expense  of  seed  ftnd  labour  is  considerably  less. 

-/  And  here  let  me  mention  a circumstance,  which,  I 
firmly  believe,  has,  imore  than  any  other,  contributed 
to  deter  the  common  tenantsfrom  any  attempt  towards 
improvement.  They  have  hitherto  seen  such  attempts 
made  only  by  gentlemen,  who  bad  something  else  than 
their  farms  to  depend  upon  for  a living,  and  often 
tended  with  an:  expense  far  beyond  the  ability  of  per- 
sons in  tbeit  situation,  just  able  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet,  and  no  more.  They  observed,  that  these  genr 
tlcmen  improvers  built  houses,  and  dykes,  purchased 
fouth  country  horses,  expensive  harness  and  implements, 
cleared  away  stones,  grubbed  out  brushwood,  and 
•draineil  bogs ; all  which,  though  very  good,  yet  fc- 
'quiring  a great  deal  of  money,  and  not  being  produc- 
tive of  immediate  profil,  they  justly  concluded  to  be 
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fit  only  for  f^ntlemen,  who  eitlu?r  had  monoy  to  throw 
away,  or  could  afford  to  lie  out  of  it. 

But  the  common  tenants  will  now  be  betterinstrncted : 
they  will  be  made  to  understand  that  expensive  houses, 
horses,  and  implements,  are  only  the  “ pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance” of  good  farming,  not  essential  to  it ; that 
with  the  houses,  horses,  and  implements  which  they 
have,  nay,  without  abandoning  the  barbarous  practice 
of  ploughing  with  four  garrons  abreast,  they  may,  by 
adopting  the  rotation  wliicli  the  Society  will  recommend 
to  them,  make  the  zahole  of  their  arable  land  as  pro- 
ductive, if  not  more  so,  than  that  part  of  it  on  which 
at  present  they  lay  oufr  their  dung.  When  this  hap- 
pens, and  1 doubt  not  but  it  will  happen,  they  will 
find  themselves  in  condition  to  undertake,  and  will  ac- 
cordingly set  about,  the  more  expensive  operations  of 
enclosing,  draining,  grubbing,  &c.  and  they  will  also 
cease  to  be  content  with  their  present  mean  accommo- 
dations and  implements : finding  their  circumstances 
improved,  they  will  choose  to  have  these  things  in  a 
better  style.  Much  of  the  success  of  any  business,  de- 
pends on  beginning  at  the  right  end  ; and  of  none,  1 
believe,  more  than  of  that  now  under  consideration. 

A question  arises  here,  what  ro4htion  is. the  most 
proper  one  to  he  recommendetl  to  the  tenants  of  Bade- 
noch  and  Strathspey  ? I shall  give  you  ray  opinion  ; 
but  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  I do  so  with  the  utmost 
diffidence;  for  if  is  a question  which  experience  only 
can  decide.  "Suppose  a farm  to  consist  of  high  ground, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  overflow  <‘f  the  river,  and  of 
haugh  ground,  part  of  which  is  liable  to  be  overflowed 
by  ordinary,  and  the  rest  only  by  extraordinary  floods ; 
i would  have  the  high  ground  divided  into  four  equal 
parts;  on  one  of  which,  let  the  .whole  dung  be  laid  out 
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for  turnips  and  potatoes ; next  year,  bear  or  oats,  -with 
grass-seeds ; third  year,  hay ; fourth  year,  oats ; which 
finishes  the  course.  If  there  are  twenty  acres  of  high 
ground,  the  tenant  will  have  ten  acres  of  corn,  five  of 
hay,  and  five  of  turnips  and  potatoes ; and  it  appears 
plain  to  me,  that,  following  tliis  method,  he  will  have 
a great  deal  more  (perhaps  double  the  quantity)  of  food 
for  man  and  beast,  than  if  he  continued  to  labour  in 
the  old  way ; and  this  without  incurring  any^  addU 
tional  expense. 

1 am  aware  of  some  objections,  which  I shall  endea- 
vour briefly  to  obviate. 

1st,  it  will  be  objected,  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
of  dung  for  five  acres.  I answer,  that,  with  proper 
attention  and  management,  there  will  be  enough.  Let 
the  stable  and  byre  dung  lose  none  of  its  moisture  by 
standing  on  a hillock,  or  on  a declivity,  but  let  a hol- 
low place  be  made  to  receive  it,  sloping  gently  front 
the  circumference  to  the  centre ; and  let  a considerable 
proportion  of  moss  earth  and  river  sand  be  mixed  with 
it,  always  beginning  with  a foundation  of  moss  earth- 
If  still  there  shall  be  a deficiency,  I know  no  other 
proper  remedy,  than  dividing  intb  five  parts  in  place 
of  four,  and  havi%  two  of  the  divisions  in  grass ; and 
surely,  even  a moderately  attentive  farmer  will  be  ablo 
to  dong  a fifth  part.  I prefer  the  four,  to  the  five-shift 
course,  because  generally  the  oats  are  better  after  one 
year  of  grass } and  the  soil  of  Badenoch,  if  left  longer 
in  lea,  is  apt  to  he  over-run  with  quicken,  or  couch- 
grass. 

But,  2dly,  it  will  be  said,  that  a much  grWter  ex- 
pense will  be  incurred  for  grass-seeds,  than  if  the  field 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  grass  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  Allowed : but  thco  the  superior  value  of  the 
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crop  over  the  whole  twentj  acres,  will  do  much  more 
than  repay  this  extra  expense,  liet  me  observe,  besides, 
that  under  the  present  manaareraent,  the  expense  for 
seed  is  greater  than  it  would  be,  should  the  rotation  I 
propose  be  adopted.  At  least  fifteen  of  the  twenty 
acres  are  at  present  sown  with  bear  and  oats.  The  re« 
suit  of  the  comparison  is  so  obvious,  that  it  need  not 
be  stated.  ^ 

Athird,  and  a much  more  serious  objection  than  either 
of  the  former,  occurs  to  me;  and  it  is  this:  a great 
deal  of  the  land  in  Badcnoch  will  not  produce  clover 
till  it  get  lime ; and  to  recommend  the  laying  on  of 
lime,  to  people  in  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
the  common  run  of  tenants  in  that  country,  would  be 
the  next  thing  to  mockery  and  insult.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  this  case?  I cannot' say  with  confidence;  y^ 
have  some  reason  to  think,  that  Lord  Meadowbank’s 
dung'hill,  with  the  addition  of  great  sand  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  would  afford  a remedy.  The  trial 
might  be  made ; and  should  it  fail,  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  only  one  other  alternative,  till  the  tenants  get 
.rich  enough  to  afford  lime ; and  that  is,  sowing  rye* 
grass  alone,  without  clover.  The  hay  crop  would  be 
equally  heavy  and  nutritious  as  if  there  were  a mix* 
ture  of  clover : the  loss  sustained,  would  be  the  want 
of  a second  cutting,  and  of  the  benefit  which  land  dc« 
rives  from  a leguminous  crop. 

I know  not  whether  I should  mention  as  a fourth 
objection,  a circumstance,  which  I have  heard  stated 
as  a bar  to  the  laying  out  of  a farm  into  equal  divi» 
sions ; and  which  is,  that  in  many,  nay,  most  of  the 
forms  in  Badenoch,  the  high  grounds  are  broken  and 
disjoined  by  baulks,  cairns,  hillocks,  and  brushwood. 
This  is  indeed  an  inconvenience ; but  certainly  it  is  no 
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bar.  For  suppose  the  twenty  acres  to  consist  of  100 
unequal  patches,  it  is  surely  very  possible,  nay,  it  can- 
not be  very  didicult  to  lay  them  out  into  four  or  five 
equal  parts,  if  any  man  will  still  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible, I can  only  answer, make  tlic  trial  :’'to  argue, 
sroiiid  be  in  vain. 

The  removal  of  these  baalks,<  &c.  would  indeed  be 
ano-xcellcnt  improvement ; butsliall  not  the  laud  whiclt 
you  have,  be  put  into  heart,  till,  at  an  expense  which 
you  cannot  afford,  you  add  as  much  mpre  to  it? 

Permit  me  now  to  state,  what  I would  consider  as  an 
improved  management  of  the  haugh  ground.  The 
present  practice  is,  to  plough,  and  sow  with  oats,  the 
dry  part  of  it  fur  three  years,  and  to  leave  it  out  for 
other  three.  Now  I very  much  doubt,  wheilier  it 
would  not  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  never 
to  plough 'it  at  all.  At  the  utmost,  I would  have  no 
more  ploughed  than  itas  been  tathed  the  precedii^ 
year ; and  of  that,  < I would  take  only  one  crop  of  oats, 
harrowing  the  ground  well,  and  sowing  rye-grass  seeds 
along  with  the  oats.  Perhaps  it  would  be  found  as 
profitable,  considering  how  frequently  corn  growing 
«n  the  low  grounds  is  injured  by  frost  and  mildew,  to 
take  natural  hay  after  tathiiig ; but  1 have  no  doubt, 
that  either  of  the  methods  suggested,  would  be  more 
advantageous  tJian  the  present  one:  the  benefit  of  the 
tatlnng  would' be  longer  felt,  and  as  the  tathing  pro- 
cmled,  the  quantity  of  natural  hay  would  be  in- 
cri-flsed  : a consideration  of  great  weight  in  a country, 
where  tl>e  laying  in  a large  stock  of  winter  provender 
is  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer.  The  remainder 
of  the  dry  part  of  the  meadow,  which  has  not  been 
tathed,  can,  with  advantage,  be  used  only  for  summer 
pasture  to  the  calUe, 
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With  regard  -to  the  wet  pavt  of  the  meadow,  it  does 
Dot  appear  to  me,  that  any  thing  more  can  be  done,  till 
it  be  drained  and  secured  from  the  overflow  of  the  river, 
than,  after  «’t(ing  apart,  and  enclosing  with  a ditch, 
garth,  or  both,  a convenient  portion  of  it  for  a horse 
park,  that  ns  much  natural  bay  should  begot  from  the 
rest  of  it  as  possible. 

A nd  here  let  me  express  a doubt,  whether  the  culti« 
Tation  of  flax  will  ever  turn  out  to  be  profitable  in  youi 
country.  Is  it  not  both  a very  precarious,  and  a very 
scourging  crop ? Does  it  not  often  fail  completely? 
Is  it  ready  for  pulling,  except  in  some  very  favourable 
years,  in  time  to  be  watered  the  same  season  ? And  if 
not  put  green  into  the  water,  will  the  flax  be  good  2 
And  docs  not  the  giving  it  ground,  somewhat  diminish 
the  quantity  of  winter  provender?  not  to  mention  the 
high  price  of  seed,  and  the  unavoidable  expense  which 
attends  the  management  of  it  from  first  to  last.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  assert  positively,  that  these  objections 
arc  well  founded.  All  I mean  by  stating  them,  is,  to 
induce  the  Society  to  pause,  and  not,  without  due  con- 
sideration whether  they  are  so  or  not,  to  attempt  to 
force  the  cultivation  of  a plant,  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  country  may  not  be  calculated.  Many 
articles  of  convenience  may  be  purchased  at  a cheaper 
rale  than  they  can  be  raised. 

I observe  that  the  Society  offer  premiums  for  the  best 
4)ulls,  with  the  laudable  view  of  improving  the  breed 
of  black  cattle.  My  countrymen  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent  judges  of  cattle;  and  the  breed  they 
have,  appears  to  me  to  be  a very  good  one,  and  well 
suited  to  the  country ; though  it  is  doubtless  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  and  ought  to  be  improved.  It 
|s  chiefly  in  the jnanagement  that  they  err  > and,  consi- 
dering 
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fTrring^  that  their  chief  dependence  is  on  cattle,  f can- 
not help  thinking  it  strange,  that  they  should  err  so 
cgregiously  as  they  evidently  do.  On  every  farm,  with 
scarcely  one  exception,  an  overstock  is  kept ; if  the 
cattle  are  brought  through,  that  is  considered  suffi- 
cient ; and  at  the  end  of  a severe  winter,  they  appear 
in  the  most  miserable  plight;  those  of  them  intended 
for  sale,  being  seldom  fit  for  market  before  tlie  end  of 
summer.  Is  there  not  here  an  evident  loss  ? Is  ther^ 
not  more  profit  from  one  beast  well,  than  from  two 
poorly,  or  indifferently  kept?  Will  not  a beast,  if  in 
good  order  in  the  month  of  May,  fetch  more  money 
then,  than  it  will  fetch  in  October,  if  it  is  then  in  no 
better  condition  ? It  is  therefore  humbly  submitted  to 
the  Society,  whether  it  would  not  be  an  useful  applica- 
tion of  their  funds,  to  give  premiums  to  the  three  or 
four  tenants,  who  shall  have  their  whole  stock  of  black 
cattle  in  the  best  order  in  the  month  of  May : or  who 
shall  ill  that  month  have  the  beasts  intended  for  sale,  in 
the  best  marketable  condition.  An  emulation  of  this 
kind,  besides  the  other  good  effects  of  it,  would  prove 
an  incitement  to  th<*  cultivation  of  turnips  and  sown 
grass,  as,  without  these,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  cattle 
in  good  order  through  the  winter.  Let  me  also  submit 
to  the  Society,  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  tenants,  that  they  kept  no  larger  stock  of  black 
cattle  than  they  could  keep  well,  without  sending  any 
part  of  it  to  the  hill  at  any  season  of  the  year ; and 
that  the  hill-grass  were  applied  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  sheep.  •' 

I shall  only  add  further,  upon  the  subject  of  black 
cattle,  that  in  every  stock,  there  appears  to  me  to  bd 
too  great  a proportion  of  milk  cows.  A milk  cow  is  a 
great  eater ; and  her  milk  aloue,  notwithstanding  the 
' high 
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high  price  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  not  an  adequate 
compensation  for  her  keeping  through  the  year.  Why 
then  should  there  be  a greater  number  on  a farm,  than 
is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  stock  ? There  should  be 
fewer  cows,  and  every  calf  should  be  reared,  in  place 
of  one  for  every  two  cows,  or  two  for  every  three, 
which  I understand  to  have  been  long  the  general  prac- 
tice. Suppose  a tenant  has  twenty  cows,  that  he  rears 
ten  calves,  and  that  he  sells  at  three  years  old ; bis 
winter  stock  will  be  fifty  head,  of  which  he  sells  seven 
three-year  olds  and  three  old  cows : suppose  that  he  is 
induced  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  cows  to  fourteen, 
and  that  he  rears  all  the  calves  : his  winter  stock  will 
be  fifty -six  head ; and  he  will  have  to  sell  annually 
twelve  three-year  olds  and  two-old  cows,  that  is,  four 
beasts  more  than  formerly : and  if  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing is  the  same  in  both  cases, or  nearly  so,  which  I pre- 
sume will  be  admitted,  will  be  not  be  a gainer  by  the 
change?  1 am  inclined  to  tliink,  that  the  four  addi- 
tional beasts  sold,  will  more  than  compensate  the  defi- 
ciency in  butter  and  cheese. 

Before  I conclude,  allow  me  to  express  my  warmest 
approbation,  of  the  encouragement  proposed  to  be  given 
by  the  Society  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  wool : a 
manufacture  well  suited  to  the  state  and  circumstances 

I 

of  the  country  ; and  indeed,  the  only  one  that  appears 
to  me  to  be  so.  It  would  contribute  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  manufacture,  that  carding  mills  were 
erected,  and  persons  procured  to  manage  them,  who 
had  been  regularly  bred  to  the  cleaning,  sorting,  and 
carding  of  wool.  Every  tenant  would  send  his  wool 
to  the  mill,  which  would  save  to  the  family  the  most 
difficult  and  laborious  part  of  the  process : then  it 
Ivould  be  spun  in  the  family,  and,  if  not  sold  in  yarn, 
' sent 
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sfint  to  the  weaver  to  be  wrought  info  blankets  and 
ptaiding ; for  which  there  would  be  no  danger  of  find'> 
iiig  a ready  market,  as  there  is  always  a brisk  demand 
for  these  articles  from  the  LOw  Country*  Some  intcl* 
ligent  and  enterprising  individitid  will  probably  erect 
a carding  mill,  considering  it  as  a good  speculation. 
Such  individual  would  certainly  deserve  to  be  encou- 
raged ; and  perhaps  the  best  encouragement  in  tlie 
power  of  the  Society  to  give  to  such  a person,  would 
be,  to  offer  premiums  to  the  three  or  four  tenants,  who 
should  sell  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  wool  in  a 
manufactured  slate,  the  quantity  being  not  less  than 
stone. 

Let  me  hope,  that  the  hints  oSered  in  this  lettef,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Society,  will  not  Ire  deemed  aU 
together  unworthy  of  their  attention.  They  are  well 
meant,  and  the  fruit  of  some  observation ; and,  though 
tliey  may  not  appear,  in  every  instance,  to  be  well 
founded,  they  may,  nevertheless,  give  rise  to  discus- 
sions favourable  to  the  advancement  of  those  impor- 
tant objects  which  the  Society  have  in  view. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 


A Nate  ty  the  Anther. 

Mr.  M‘Leac*t  jUdiciou*  paper  was  written  some  time  before  this  Sur- 
vey took  place  ; so  tliat  some  of  the  errors  complained  of  had  been  rec- 
tified in  the  year  1804,  and  more  have,  no  doubt,  disappeared  since  that 
periods 
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No.  IV. 

BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 

Answers  hy  Mr.  Robert  Oliter,  of  Cullnchic,  near 
Fort  Augustus  and  Corighearac,  to  Doctor  Ro~ 
berison's  Questions,  relative  to  the  success  of  dif- 
ferent Breeds  of  Sheep  in  the  County  of  Inverness. 
4tA  December,  1801. 


QUERIES. 

1.  How  long  has  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  been  on 
your  farm,  and  in  your  possession,  or  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? 

9.  Were  they  as  hardy  at  their  first  introduction 
into  that  country  as  they  have  become  since  ? 

3.  Are  they  now  as  hardy  as  the  Linton  or  black- 
fiiced  breed  ? 

4.  Ought  tliey  and  the  black-faced  breed  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  in  alt  respects  ? 

5.  Are  both  kinds  equally  liable  to  disease,  and  other 
casualties  ? 

6.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  the  carcass,  and 
of  the  fleece  of  both  kinds,  in  the  same  keeping  ? 

7.  Will  the  same  extent  of  pasture  feed  equal  num- 
bers of  both  kinds? 

8.  Are  there  any  other  Cheviot  breeds  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? how  do  they  thrive  ? 

9.  What  is  the  complexion  of  your  farm  ? Is  it  as 
mountainous  and  stormy  as  the  other  parts  of  Inverness- 
shire,  near  the  W est  Coast  ? 

10.  How,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  Cheviot  breed  cal- 
culated for  the  liighlands  ? 

THE 
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THE  ANSWERS. 

1 . The  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  has  been  on  my  farm 
and  in  iny  possession  eight  years  past,  at  last  Whitsun* 
day ; and  1 think  they  have  been  in  my  neighbourhood 
for  six  years. 

2.  I am  of  opinion,  that  they  were  as  hardy  at  their 
first  introduction  as  they  are  yet. 

3.  I think  they  are  as  hardy  as  the  Linton  or  black* 
faced  breed. 

4.  When  I changed  from  tlie  Linton  to  the  Cheviot 
breed,  in  the  time  of  changing,  I made  no  ditFerence 
in  their  treatment,  but  the  smearing  ; and  I am'  of  opi* 
nion  that  the  Linton  breed  would  be  the  better  of  smear* 
ing. 

5.  I think  the  Linton  breed  are  more  liable,  when 
lambs  or  hogs  (ycar*old  sheep)  to  the  braxy. 

C.  I suppose  the  weight  of  the  carcasses  to  be  nearly 
equal ; and  1 think  wedders  three  years  old  will  weigh 
about  14  lb.  per  quarter,  and  slack  or  draught  ewes 
about  101b.  per  quarter,  and  of  a running  stock  of 
ewes,  wedders,  hogs,  &c.  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  the 
wool  will  run  about  seven  fleeces  to  the  stone  of  24  lb. 
English : I mean  when  washed,  and  the  wool  of  the 
Linton  breed  will  run  about  the  same,  unwashed : I 
mean  when  they  afe  in  the  same  keeping. 

7.  1 have  nb  doubt,  but  the  same  extent  of  grass  will 
feed  equal  numbers  of  both  kinds. 

8.  There  arc  several  other  farms  in  my  neighbour* 
hood,  stocked  with  the  Cheviot  breed,  and  doing  very 
well. 

9.  The  complexion  of  my  farm  is  id  geacral  covered 
with  heath  and  moss  j and  although  1 have  some  pretty 
low  ground  fur  wiuter  foggage,  yet  upon  the  whole,  it 
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is  ^’fTy  mountainous  and  stormy,  it  extends  to  the  top’ 
of  the  well  knowti  mountain  of  Corie;hearac,  and  1 
certainly  think  it  is  fully  more  stormy  than  any  part  of 
Inverness*shire,  that  I have  seen  upon  the  West  Coast. 

10.  I certainly  think  the  Cheviot  breed,  upon  Hi# 
’fttholej  the  preferable  stock  for  the  llig^hlaiids. 


No.  V. 

Anszerrs  hj/  Thomas  Gillespie^  Esq.  near  Fort  JViU 
Uam,  to  the  Queries  tchich  'Doctor  Robertson  had 
sent  to  Mr,  Oliver  and  him, 


1.  The  Cheviot  sheep  have  been  on  iny  present  farms 
five  years,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ten  years. 

3.  Cheviot  sheep,  like  all  others,  arc,  when  Iho* 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  lands  on  which  they  are 
to  pasture,  more  hardy,  and  better  calculated  for  these 
lands,  than  sheep  newly  brought  in,  and  much  easier 
to  keep  on  strange  land  than  black-faced  sheep,  being 
less  apt  to  stray  : of  course  a change  of  stock  can  be 
made  with  less  trouble^  where  Cheviot  sheep  arc  put  on. 

. 3.  In  the  lambing  season,  the  lambs  arc  more  tender 

than  the  black-faced,  particularly  with  heavy  rains; 
and  in  barren  and  unkindly  springs,  the  ew/s  have  not 
so  much  milk  to  support  their  lambs  as  the  black-faced! 

4.  The  ditlerence  of  treatment  betw(^n  the  Cheviot 
and  black-faced  is  not  material,  only  the  former  re- 
quire all  to  be  smeared,  for  when  lean,  they  lose  the 
wool,  which  is  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
them  over  the  other. 

5.  Both  kinds  seem  equally  liable  to  disease  and  ca- 
sualties, after  the  Cheviot  lambs  are  two  days  old ; be- 
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fore  that,  cold  and  wet  kill  them  in  much  greater  nnm* 
bers  than  the  others,  and  is  a strong  objection  to  tho 
Cheviot,  where  the  country  is  liable  to  heavy  rains. 

6.  The  weight  of  the  carcass  of  both  kinds,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  lauds  they  are  on,  and 
the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  food  left  on  them  by  light  or 
heavy  stocking ; but  if  any  difference,  in  favour  of  the 
black-faced  ; and  the  fleeces  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  more  weight  on  black-faced,  when  treated  ia 
the  same  manner  with  Cheviot. 

7.  The  same  extent  of  pasture  will  keep  a ninth  part 
in  number  more  of  the  black-faced  kind. 

8.  There  are  several  extensive  farms  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, stocked  with  Cheviot,  and  thrive  very  well. 

0.  My  farms  arc  miked  with  almost  every  kind  of 
hill-grass,  that  answer  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
with  a large  proportion  of  soft  grass ; but  more  stormy 
than  any  on  the  \Ycst  Coast  of  Inverness-shire,  and 
part  of  them  equally  mountainous. 

10.  Upon  the  whole,  the  black-faced  is,  generally 
speaking,  better  calculated  for  the  Highlands  than  tht 
Cheviot;  they  are  of  a more  active  disposition,  and 
much  better  for  their  food  on  rocky,  steep,  wide  ex- 
tended hills,  both  summer  and  winter ; and  indeed  the 
only  inducement  to  try  the  Cheviot  Lind  is  the  wool, 
for  in  all  other  respects,  there  is  more  profit  and  safety 
in  the  black-faced,  on  farms  of  the  above  description. 
On  the  contrary,  where  farms  are  of  ca.sy  access,  smooth, 
and  free  of  rocks,  and  the  hills  not  very  steep,  and  not 
•tormy,  I believe  the  Cheviot  breed  most  profitable,  on 
account  of  the  wool,  and  the  kind  of  stock  that  ought 
to  be  preferred.  A very  prevalent  error  in  sheep  farm- 
ing is,  overstocking  the  farms  all  over  the  Highlands. 
That  practice  dirainkbw  ths  value  af  stock,  and  makes 
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it  less  sife  in  bad  winters ; and  in  eVery  respect  tli* 
produce  less  valuable  and  less  secure  to  the  fanner. 
Doctor  Robertson  being  the  mean  of  rectifying  thic 
mistake,  would  be  of  essential  service  to  his  countiy. 


No.  VI. 

BH,rnSH  ANTIQUITIES. 

FonracssES  built  mithout  cement. 

FORTRESS  AT  GLENELO. 

FaoM  some  notices  formerly  given,  in  the  course  of 
this  publication,  it  may  probably  be  recollected,  that 
the  mode  of  constructing  the  plac^  of  strength  in  Ca- 
ledonia, appears  to  refer  to  three  distinct  xras  in  th« 
architecture  of  the  natives.  The  most  ancient  of  these, 
was  building  fortresses  of  stone  alone,  without  mortar 
or  cement  of  any  kind.  In  this  case  the  stones  were 
of  great  size,  to  prevent  their  being  easily  removed. 
Their  sides  were  generally  straight  lines,  to  make  them 
Ue  more  closely  together,  and  their  length,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded their  breadth  or  thickness,  and  extended  across 
the  wall,  leaving  the  end  of  every  stone  outward. 
These  precautions,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  pick  out 
one  stone,  and. thereby  begin  a breach  in  the  wall.  Tha 
more  we  attend  to  the  mode  of  constructing  these  walls, 
the  more  we  must  admire  their  strength,  and  the  art  of 
the  builders.  Their  remains  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
county  of  Inverness,  both  in  the  Islands  and  elsewhere. 

The  most  extraordinary  of  (hem  all,  is  to  be  sees 
at  Gkiielg,  within  two  miles  of  the  passage  to  Skye. 
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This  edifice  of  a circular  form,  which  had  been  uni* 
vetmHy  adopted,  and  witli  mack  judgment,  as  con* 
tainii^  inorc  area  within  the  same  length  of  wall,  than 
any  other  figure.  Tlie  height  is  about  tliirty-four  feet, 
and  the  diameter  of  tlic  area  thirty.  At  the  base  there 
arc  two  walls,  the  outer  wall  four  fret  thick,  and  the 
inner  wall  the  same,  and  the  open  space  between  the 
two  walls  four  feet  also,  making  the  whole  foundation 
twelve  feet,  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  building. 
The  interior  wall  stands  perpt'ndicular ; the  exterior  in- 
clines inward  as  it  ascends,  and  joins  the  forjner  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  gronnd.  TI»e  stones  art 
chosen  or  shaped  w ith  great  accuracy,  placed  with  as- 
tonishing regularity,  and  very  artfully  inserted  into 
one  another. 

About  six  from  the  foundation,  the  two  walls  ant 
bound  together  by  long  flat  stones,  which  cither  served 
the  purpose  of  a stair,  or  second  floor,  or  strengthened 
the  place,  by  connecting  the  two  walls ; orflidUtafod 
the  labour,  in  raising  other  stones  to  the  upper  part  ttf 
the  building;  or  may  have  been  useful  in  all  theilt 
respects. 

’ Where  the  two  walls  meet,  there  is  a regular  row  of 
large  flags,  which  project  horizontally  towards  the  arek 
from  the  face  of  the  inner  wall ; and  a little  higher, 
another  row  of  similar  flags,  projecting  in  tlie  sanne 
manner.  These  perhaps  ware  intended  to  supply  th« 
place  of  a stair  in  the  inside,  or  for  mounting  the  ram- 
part. 

The  inner  wall  alone  hns  windows  or  lights,  which 
are  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  from  two  to  threa 
feet  high,  and  placed  in  a direct  line  above  one  another- 

The  manner  of  dresaing  these  large  Mocks  of  stones, 
aad.  raising  them  to  such  height,  is  atterly  unhnown.- 
' • : ^ . ' This 
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Thia  art,  'wbick  tras  requisite  not  only  in  rearing  sueb 
structures  for  defence,  but  in  carrying  the  stones  of  thi 
dmidical  temple's  frequently  from  a great  distimce) 
baffles  aH  conjectnre  which  has  any  air  of  probabitity, 
without  the  aid  of  nicchanicul  powers. 

, Doctor  M*Pherson’s  opinion  is  very  probable,  that 
the  space  between  the  walls  was  for  holding'stores  and 
beds,  and  a place  of  arms  ; that  the  great  inner  walls 
were  never  roofed  in,  but  that  the  besieged  lived  in  hut$ 
in  the  area. 


CASTLE  SPiWlE, 

In  the  Aird,  is  another  of  those  fortifications  built 
without  any  ceiucnt  in  the  wall.  The  circumferenc* 
is  54  yards  ; the  wall  is  nine  or  ten  feet  thick,  and  it 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  which  is  about  700  feet 
Above  the  adjacent  plain.  , 

Whether  there  were  two  concentric  walls,  with  an 
open  passage  betwixt  them  at  the  foundation,  as  at  Gle* 
nclg,  cannot  be  determined,  because  the  place  is  too 
much  demolished  to  ascertain  that  and  otb^  circum* 
stances ; but  it  evidently  was  constructed  prior  to  tlfe 
use  of  cement  by  vitrification  or  lime. 

" ■ 

0 

DUK-DA-Ur.  *)d% 

In  the  district  of  Badenocb,  and  on  the  farm  of 
Dalchully,  there  is  another  of  these  rude  primeval  for- 
tresses, which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a hill  not 
very  reniofe  from  the  present  farm-house.  The  shapt 
of  the  hill  is  conical,  whose  vertical  point  rises  200 
yards  from  any  contiguous  ground.  This  ascent  is  un- 
commonly steep  and  rocky,  precluding  all  access  ex- 
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ecpt  on  the  south  side,  -where  a narrow  path  seems  to 
have  been  cleared , for  a road , The  top  is  a niost  beau-, 
tiful  green  horizontal  plot  of  ground,  which  appears 
to  have  bepn  dressctl,  commanding  a very  extensive 
prospect  of  the  valley  in  all  directions,  Around  this 
green  there  -wp  built  a very  strong  wall  of  flat  stones, 
or  flags,  -without  mortar  of  any  kind,  whose  thickness 
is  18  feet;  the  circumference  loOO,  and  the  rcmaini 
ing  height  eight  feet  perpndicular,  where  it  is  most 
entire. 

Upon  the  north-east  side  there  was  a turret,  or  cita-r 
del,  constructed  with  the  same  materials,  -ffhose  wall  is 
also  circular,  and  contains  a reservoir  for  holding  water 
to  supply  the  besieged,  when  the  place  was  invested. 
The  wall  of  the  citadel  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
massy,  from  the  quantity  of  stones  that  are  fallen  from 
it,  which  is  much  greater  than  from  any  other  part  of 
the  building.  The  labour  of  collecting  and  carrying 
up-hill,  such  an  immense  heap  of  stones  as  these  build- 
ings required,  must  have  been  great  beyond  concep- 
tion, when  we  reflect,  that  very  likely  it  was  performed 
by  mere  bodily  strength,  without  the  aid  of  any  me- 
chanical powers. 

On  both  sides  of  this  hill,  there  arc  two  other  rocky 
eminences,  but  much  inferior  in  size  and  altitude, 
which  might  however  have  been  the  cause  of  the  name 
given  to  the  principal  one,  Dutirda-lav  (the  two  handed 
hill). 

' At  the  distance  of  a few  iniles  down  the  valley  of 
Badenoch,  there  is  another  fortress,  similar  to  this  one, 
at  Dalchully,  but  not  so  entire,  which  prolrably  commu- 
aicated  with  praig-elachy,  still  farther  down.  In  most 
of  the  vallics  in  Scotland,  there  were  chains  of  posts, 
^)iieh  VfCTC  necessary  for  aiming  the  country  in  the 
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, ItoitT  of  danger,  and  as  places  of  protection  to  ih* 
fiieblepart  of  the  inbabitaats. 


VITBIFIED  FORTS. 


CRAIG  PIIADRICf 

> 

A conical  hill  on  the  north-west  of  the  town  of  In> 
Ferness,  which  is  1 150  feet  above  the  river,  has  a com* 
■landing  prospect  of  tliat  country,  especially  eastward 
along  the  Murray  firth,  to  the  distance  of  forty  mile*. 
The  summit  of  Craig  Phadric  was  evidently  fortified. 
A road  of  ten  feet  in  breadth,  which  cut  the  rock  in  a 
circuitous  direction,  led  to  the  citadel  or  fortress  on  th« 
top  of  the  hill.  This  citadel  is  of  an  elliptical  fonOf 
corresponding  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  mountain, 
and  contains  an  area  of  about  2^  fe^  ^d  about 
half  as  broad,  which  was  originally  defended  by  a 
strong  vitrified  wall.  Below  this  wall  there  was  at 
some  distance  a line  of  circumvallation*,  apparently  of 
equal  strength,  and  of  the  same  materials.  Thisontet 
wall  does  not  extend  quite  round  the  hill,  because  a 
rock  on  the  north  side  is  so  steep  as  to  prevent  access 
from  that  quarter.  The  east  side,  where  the  hill  is 
most  accessible,  is  defended  by  a great  mound,  and 
two  other  outworks,  segments  of  a^rcat  circle,  which 
arc  carried  paraUel  to  one  another,  enclosing  some 
small  tumuli.  . ■ 

This  singular  place  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curious  in  no  small  degree.  Some  maintain,  that  the 
hill  or  mountain  on  which  the  fortress  stands,  is  a vol- 
canic production,  and  that  these  walls  are  built  with 
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masses  of  the  lava. ' Others  are  of  ofiinion,  that  in  tho 
middle  ages  strong>holds  of  this  kind  were  constructed 
by  parallel  enclosures  made  of  strong  piles  of  wood^ 
joined  together  witli  lateral  beams.  When  these  enclo- 
sures were  of  the  heiglit  proposeil,  and  at  the  distance 
of  some  feet  from  each  other,  the  intermediate  space 
was  filled  with  such  stones,  as  were  known  to  be  put 
easily  in  fusion  by  the  power  of  fire.  Then  the  whole 
mass  was  burnt  or  vitrified  intx-  a solid  rampart.  Others 
again  suppose,  that  the  habitation  was  in  its  most  pcr» 
H'ct  state  as  last-mentioned,  Ix’fore  any  lire  was  applied, 
and  that  the  vitrification  only  took  place,  when  these 
fortresses  were  set  on  fire  by  accident,  or  by  an  enemy, 
with  an  intention  to  be  demolislied. 

These  opinions  are  mere  eoiijecf  lire ; and  in  all  con-? 
jcctiircs  on  the  same  subject,  lliaf,  w hich  lias  the  greatest 
shew  of  probability,  ought  to  have  the  preference':  for 
slthough  wc  find,  by  the  account  wc  liave  of  ('ook’s 
Voyages,  that  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in 
the  South  Sea,  frecpicull}'  defended  themselves  within 
strong  pnlisadocs;  and  allliongli,  on  llie  other  hand, 
we  may  suppose  that  there  is  a possibility  of  lava  being 
broken  down  into  masses,  yet  many  circuinstances,  in 
the  present  case,  concur  to  render  the  opinion  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  vitrification  was  intended  in  the  first 
construction,  and  that  the  fortress  was  not  dwmed  com? 
pletc,  until  that  took  place ; because  in  this  instance, 
tile  stone  composing  the  rock  of  Craig  Phadric,  is  that 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  plumb-pudding, 
which  is  easily  vitrified  ; and  especially  because  there 
is  a variety  of  such  vitrified  structures  in  the  North 
. Highlands,  which  seein  all  to  have  owed  their  origin  to 
the  same  cause. 

Cfnig  Phadric  was  well  adapted  not  only  to  be  a 
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place  of  strengtii,  but  a po^  of  observation,  situateA 
on  tbe  termiaatiou  of  a range  of  mountaiiw,  aa<l  com* 
nanUiiig  a wide  and  extensive  prospect.  The  tiaditiua 
of  the  country  ascribes  the  same  Use  to  all  tbe  vitrified 
forts,  ia  whatever  district  of  the  county  they  are  si* 
tuated. 


vuxe/fAJunG  //  J /.  I. , 

In  tbe  parish  of  Kilmalie,  and  a fev\  ruilcs  north 
from  Fort  William,  is  another  of  tliese  vitrilitd  forts, 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  county  of  Inverness  that 
occurred  to  me,  next  to  Craig  Pliadric  ; and  therefore 
tbe  only  one  to  bo  taken  notice  of  in  this  place.  Its 
form  is  also  elUptic;d,  so  far  us  tlie  suiTimit  of  the  hill 
could  admit  of  that  figure;  the  remains  of  the  wall 
arc  from  two  to  four  feet  high  above  the  rubbish  ; and 
tlic  green  hiU  on  which  if  stands,  about  400  yards  of 
pcrjrendicular  lieighf,  which  is  commanilcd  by  n<»  other 
higher  contiguous  ground  ; a precaution  suggested  by 
common  sense  to  mankind,  not  only  in  constructing 
that  fortification  near  luvcriie-ss,  on  the  East  Co  isr,  and 
this  ooc  near  Fort  William  on  the  W<st;  but  in  all 
other  places  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  every  age.  Tli? 
same  figure,  the  same  materials,  a similar  elevatiau,  a 
similar  vicinity  to  the  sea,  may  lead  to  an  opinion,  that 
the  raamier  of  constructing  these  two  in  this  county, 
was  the  same,  ■ and  that  the  builders  of  both  had  tlic 
same  objects  in  view. 


THE  CASTLE  OP  IKyERLOCHY, 

Is  sifuateel  on  tlic  east  bank  of  the  river  Lochy,  about 
two  miles  north  from  Fort  William.  This  building 
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appears  to  be  eTidentlj  posterior  to  the  ritrified  forti* 
Acstions  abose>mentioned,  in  respect  of  antiquit not 
only  by  its  square  figure,  and  its  turrets,  but  by  tha 
chrcunastance  of  its  being  constructed  with  lime  for  a 
cement  to  the  wall,  and  stones,  which  in  many  pkicca 
bear  the  marks  of  the  mason’s  chisel ; ami  yet  there  is 
BO  documentary  proof,,  and  hardly  any  tradition,  to 
ascertain  its  age,  or  to  inform  ns  of  the  builder’s  name 
or  quality.  It  is  a magnifkent  pile  of  a square  figure^ 
with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and  a ditch  snrronnd- 
ing  the  whole,  which  enclosed  a space  of  7000  square 
yards.  The  flanks  measure  90  feet  in  length  within  the 
walls,  and  about  30  feet  in  height,  where  most  entire. 
The  towers  arc  nine  fi.'et  thick  at  bottom,  and  finished 
off  with  eight  feet  at  the  top.  Their  general  height 
seems  to  have  been  forty  feet,  but  that  on  the  west, 
where  the-gronnd  was  lowest,  appears  to  have  been 
50  feet  high,  and  42  feet  in  diameter  over  the  walls. 
This  is  called  Cummins’  Tower,  because  it  is  probable 
that  the  Cummins  lived  there,  after  the  kings  got  pos- 
session of  all  Scotland,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Piets. 

The  ditch  was  from  30  to  40  feet  broad  all  round, 
and  approached  within  36  fret  of  the  ramparts  and 
towers.  The  two  gates,  one  on  the  east  and  another 
on  the  west,  are  nine  feet  wide,  and  finished  above  by 
an  arch  of  the  same  height ; the  eastern  gate  hatl  a 
draw-bridge.  Three  of  the  towers  had  sallj-porls, 
well  defended  by  loose  boles  for  shooting  arrows  ; each 
of  these  bad  a door  which  communicated  with  the  area 
of  the  great  sqnare  within.  The  towers  had  slits  in  th* 
wail  from  head  to  foot,  to  defend  the  side  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  seem  to  have  been  roofed  in,  and  to  consist 
of  two  floors,  by  the  niches  in  the  walls  for  holding 
joists.  The  stair  to  the  second  floor  was  in  the  heart 
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of  the  wall  (similar  to  the  construction  of  the  more  an> 
cient  fortress  in  t^lcnelg,  where  an  open  passage  of  four 
feet,  which  probably  contained  a stair  to  the  second 
floor,  was  carried  round  the  whole  building),  between 
two  strong' walls,  and  from  thence  a door  leading  to  the 
top  of  ejich  flank,  where  the  besieged  could  pass  and 
repass  along  the  whole  wall,  between  two  curtains,  one 
on  either  hand,  of  sulistantial  inason>work  two  fe^ 
thick. — Whoever  wishes  for  more  particular  informa- 
tion, may  consult  the  minute  and  distinct  account 
given  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  Minister  of 
Kilmanivaig,  printed  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Statistical 
work  of  Sir  John  Sinclair. 


TOR  CASTir.,  ' , 

Which  is  situated  on  a rock  in  the  river  Lochy,  two 
miles  above  the  great  castle  of  Inverlochy,  is  a relick  of 
antiquity  worthy  of  notice.  So  fur  as  one  could  guess 
by  the  eye,  what  remains  of  the  wall  is  about  40  or  50 
feet  high,  built  over  a vault  fur  the  under  floor,  as  many 
of  these  towers  were  constructed . It  stands  on  tlie  brink 
of  a precipice,  which  divides  the  river,  and  forms  two 
impetuous  cataracts,  that  unite  immediately  below  the 
fortress ; the  branch  on  the  west  being  ilic  least  body  of 
water,  the  entrance  in  that  direction  was  secured  by  a 
draw-bridge ; and  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream,  and  the 
dashing  of  the  waters,  forcing  their  way  through  the 
pointed  rocks,  rendered  all  access  extremely  hazardous, 
or  rather  impossible,  from  any  other  quarter. 

. The  place  where  Tor  Castle  stands,  must  have  been 
originally  a green  hill,  or  small  eminence,  as  the  name 
implies,  which  the  builder  had  to  clear  away  before  he 
goulil  get  ai  the  rock  for  a foundation.  Some  persons 
. ascribe 
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ascribe  thb  castle  to'Baneho,  Thane  of  fjoebaber,  *ii* 
ceetor  to  our  beloved  Sovereign  3 others  'UMtirtain,  that 
it  vras  the  habitation  of  the  Camerons  of  Locbiel.  Ihrth 
may  be  triic.  After  the  designation  of -Thane  was  sii- 
peractled,  by  the  intrwlnction  of  modem  titles  of  ho- 
nour, and  after  the  posterity  of  Ilanclio  inouirted  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  by  being  married  to  the  heiress  of 
the  Bruce  familj*,  what  was  to  prevejtt,  or  render  it  im- 
probable, that  the  fandly  of  l/ochiel  had  lived  in  Tor 
Castk*,  when  they  got  jmssc'ssion  of  the  -ad/aceut 
grounds  ? No  place  of  residence  could  be  more  secure 
from  a sudden  assiiult.. 


r//£  C^STr.F.  OF  V RQV y AJlTj 
Stands  on  a projecting  rock,  on  the  west  side  of  i>och 
Ness,  at  an  equal  distance  broin  Inverness  and  Fort  Au- 
gustus. The  Loch  washes  the  cast  side,  and  the  other 
three  sides  were  defended  by  a rampart,  a ditch  and 
draw-bridge.  The  wall  contained  a sjiace  equal  to  th» 
aecommodation  of  a garrison  of  500  or  §00  men. 

The  toastie  of  Urcpdiart  maintained  an  obstinate  siego 
against  Edward  I.  of  England ; and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  place  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  whkh  bo 
reduced  in  1503.  He  was  so  exasperated  at  the  resist- 
ance he  met  with  in  this  place,  that  he  basely  put  the 
Gwernor,  Alexander  Bois,  and  his  brave  garrison,  to 
the  sword.  Upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  Ear-1  of  Ross, 
who  joined  Crawford  and  Douglas  in  rebellion  against 
, .the  King,  the  fends  and  castle  of  Urqubart  were  an- 
itexed  to  tlie  Grown,  and  the  ]:<nird  of  Grant  was  ap- 
pointed King’s  Chamberlain,  tbr  tlie  managi^msnt  of  Uto 
property.  James  IV.  bestowed  the  femfe  and  castle  ot' 
Urquhart  upon  ^ba  Grant'  of  Frawellie,  aaciSstor  to 
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tfie  present  Sir  James,  for  his  own  and  his  pt«dtcessors* 
stedfast  adherence  to  his  Majesty  and  his  royal  progenia 
tors  ; and  the  property  remains  still  with  that  family. 


TUB  PAHALLBL  ROADS  OF  GLESROY^ 

Are  a great  curiosity,  and  must  have  been  a work  of 
immense  labour.  The  maker  of  the  parallel  roads,  was 
unquestionably  a personage  of  great  influence  and  au.« 
thority,  who  could  command  the  labour  of  such  a mill* 
titudeof  people  as  this  undertaking  seems  to  have  rc- 
quittxl. 

Glenroy  stretches  seven  or  eight  miles  north-east  from 
the  House  of  Keppach,  in  Gicnspinn,  where  the  river 
Roy  falls  into  tlie  river  of  the  latter  glen.  On  each 
fide  of  the  water  of  Roy,  and  extend iiig  to  the  whola 
length  of  the  glcn^  there  are  three  roads,  parallel  to 
other  three  on  the  opposite  side,  drawn  in  a horizontal 
direction,  and  following  tlie  windings  of  the  mountains, 
along  which  they  arc  made.  The  torrents  from  the 
mountains  bave^  in  the  course  of  ages,  made  great 
breaclies  in  diftcrent  places,  especially,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  the  lowest  on  either  side,  so  that  two  of 
them  are  more  effaced  than  the  other  four.  Their 
breadth  in  general  is  from  60  to  70  feet,  and  the  distance 
betwixt  two  of  them  has  been  measured,  and  found  to 
tjc  180  feet. 

Similar  roads  are  met  with  in  two  of  the  adjacent 
glens,  but  they  are  less  entire  than  those  in  Glemoy. 
The  one  opposite  to  tjie  House  of  Keppach,  is  carried 
along  the  course  of  the  Sjjian;  its  direction  being 
Dearly  east  aud  west.  But  none  of  these  are  equally 
broad  or  long  with  tliose  iff  Glenroy,  nor  havc  the  glens  * 
iff  which  tliey  are  situated,  the  same  ^parallelism  in  the 
. directioii 
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direction  of  the  mountains  on  both  their  sides^  as  t& 
admit  of  opposite  roads  fliat  were  parallel. 

While  we  believe  that  these  roads  were  executed  by 
human  labour,  and  that  such  a vast  undertaking  must 
have  had  some  great  object  in  view,  we  arc  left  very  much 
in  the  dark,  there  being  no  record,  to  assist  even  in 
forming  a probable  conjecture,  as  to  the  period  in  which 
they  were  formed,  the  persons  by  whom  they  wetc 
made,  or  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  them.  Even  tra- 
dition itself  gives  but  a faint  ray  of  dubious  light. 
Nevertheless,  mic  thing  seems  to  be  unquestionable, 
tliat  whoever  performed  these  works,  were  rude  and  un- 
lettered men,  incapable  of  leaving  any  record  by  iii- 
•cription  or  otherwise,  of  what  they  had  done.  Ano- 
ther circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  hills  in 
this  neighbourhood,  no  less  than  in  Glenco,  and  else- 
trhere  in  the  West  Highlands,  still  retain  the  names  of 
f ingal’s  heroes. 

To  suppose  that  works  of  such  magnitude  were  un-  . 
dertaken  without  some  purpose,  which  was  deemed  mo- 
mentous at  the  time  of  their  execution,  would  be  equally 
absurd  with  the  conduct  of  those  who  could  be  thought 
wantonly  to  engage  in  such  Herculean  lalrours.  Man-^ 
hind,  in  all  ages,  exert  the  same  degree  of  common 
sense ; education  docs  not  implant  understanding  in  the 
human  mind ; it  only  improves  it  by  culture.  The 
only  useful  purpose  for  which  these  roads  seem  to  have 
been  made,  >vns  hunting;  ami  while  the  inbabitanU 
subsisted  mostly  by  their  success  in  tlie  chaso^  every 
measure,  which-fould  facilitate  tliat  end,  must  have 
been  accounted  valuable.  No  place  was  better  adapted 
for  hunting  than  Glenroy,  embosomed  within  two  lines 
of  lofty  mountains,  which  range  along  its  opposite 
sides,  while  the  foUey  afforded  the  richest  and  most 
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abundant  pasture,  and  at  tbe  same  time  was  correred 
wUb  wood.  N 

On  hunting  days,  it  is  well  known,  from  the  names 
and  situation  of  other  places  in  Scotland  (though  not 
•a  the  same  sc:tle  with  Glenroy),  that  the  deer  were  an* 
aoyed  on  all  hands  by  the  noise  of  men  and  dogs,  ex* 
cept  at  one  narrow  defile,  which  they  were  wont  to  pass 
in  safety.  No  sooner  had  they  entered,  than  all  egress 
was  prevented,  either  by  the  precaution  of  having  be- 
fore>]iand  planted  strong  stakes,  entwined  with  tough 
underwood,  or  by  the  common  huntsmen,  who  speedily 
tanged  themselves  at  the  entrance.  Thus  the  game^ 
onclosed  as  it  were,  in  a fold,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
principal  huntsmen,  and  their  company,  until  they 
were  satiated  with  sport.  The  roads  of  Glenroy  faci- 
litated the  access  of  the  archers  to  the  deer,  whether 
they  ran  above  or  below,  and  also  rendered  it  conve- 
nient for  tbe  spectators,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horse* 
back;  whether  ladies  orgimtlemen,  to  ftdlow  the  sport 
wherever  it  was.  The  remains  have  been  found,  of  th« 

' stakes  that  were  fixed  in  the  ground  in  this  place,  t* 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  deer : and  the  plain  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  name 
•f  Dal-ua-seilg,  the  plain  of  hunting. 

It  is  presumed,  that  the  use  to  which  the  parallel 
roads  were  applied,  is  rendered  higlily  probable,  from 
the  united  ooncurrenoe  of  all  these  circumstances ; but  ' 
it  remains  to  be  observed,  that  as  to  the  author  of  them, 
another  tradition  remains  in  the  country.  Some,  as 
was  hinted  above,  attribute  the  construction  of  them 
to  Fingal’s  heroes,  while  others  lean  to  the  tradition 
which  ascribes  them  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  who 
lived  not  only  at  Dunstafihage,  but  are  supposed  to 
kav«  built  and  lived  at  the  Castle  of  Inrerlochy,  which  is 
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tfnly  elerfcn  milrs  distant  from  Gloimy;’  ind  frotti 
thencftfo  the  King’s  Iloasc,  in  the  isle  of  Lodi  La^an, 
the  distance  is  stHl  less. 

There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  inconsistency  bctwccrt 
these  accounts ; both  traditions  may  be  equally  true. 
While  tlie  King  of  Caledonia  wonkl  learn,  from  a fresH 
and  prevalent  tradition  of  his  subjects,  in  what  man- 
ftcr  the  King  of  Morven  was  wont  to  hnnt  the  (h‘cr,  and 
had  seen  the  paths  and  enclostiTcS  which  were  used  for 
thirt  purpose,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  he  wotfhl 
(bllow  the  cxmnple,  and  improve  upon  the  plan  of  his 
renowned  predecessor,  not  more  so,  than  that  the  roads 
in  the  Highlands  and  elsewhere  arc  larger  and  better 
tt  this  day,  than  they  were  one  or  several  centuries  ago. 


TUB  CJIRXS  ly  TUF.  rillTU  of  beavfy^ 

Arc  very  singular,  and  merit  a place  among  the  afi- 
tiqnities  of  the  county  of  Inverness.  Two  arc  nruch 
larger  than  the  rest ; one  of  tln'se  is  opposite  to  Rcd- 
castle,  and  the  oilier  about  two  miles  above  the  ferry  ' 
ef  Kcssack,  and  are  said  to  be  distinctly  seen  abosx;  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  during  low  water  in  neap  tides.  In 
some  of  these,  which  are  accessible,  beams  of  wood 
have  been  found ; in  others,  graves  and  liummi  bones 
.have  been  discovered  occasionally ; which  leaves  no 
doubt  of  their  having  liecn  in  former  ages  usctl  as  habi- 
tations both  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead’;  and  con- 
sequently, of  tiicir  being  at  that  period  dry  ground. 
The  most  material  circumstance,  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion is,  why  the  good  people  of  that  country  made 
choice  in  those  days,  of  such  inconvenient  dweltuigs 
Iknr  themselves,  or  of  such  repositories  to  contain  the 
bones  of  their  depactfid  friends  i and  vriiy  the  sea  coven 
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tins  baryliis'  <jroiiiid  at  present,  whicli  we  may  presume 
was  iiiit  tlhc  case  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  reluctance 
of  all  men  at  a watery  grave  ? 

In  many  islamls,  we  meet  with  the  ruias  of  places 
of  strength,  some  more,  others  less  entire ; and  in  not 
a few  instances,  they  are  fallen  so  much  to  decay  for 
want  of  cement,  that  they  exhibit  no  other  appearance 
but  great  cairns,  or  prodigious  collections  of  loose 
stones.  Ill  constructiiig  these  dwellings  on  low  islands, 
men  could  have  raised  them  so  high,  as  not  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  water,  wliich  could  not  be  done  with 
graves. 

When  bears  and  wolves,  which  delighted  in  devour'* 
ing  human  flesh,  were  prowling  about,  in  every  corner 
of  this  country,  the  inhabitants  were  so  much  shocked 
at  finding  the  bodies  of  their  dead  friends  dug  up  and 
devoured  by  these  ravenous  beasts,  that  tliey  used  every 
precautioo  to  secure  the  cemeteries  from  depredation. 
Hence  the  practice  of  covering  the  graves  with  large  ' 
and  heavy  flags ; hence  also,  the  general  practice  of 
building  churches,  and  of  making  church-yards  in 
islands,  if  they  could  be  had,  where  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  might  rest  in  peace. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  this  burying  ground 
is  at  jiresent  covered  occasionally  with  water  ? The  • 
only  solution  of  this  diliiculfy,  that  occuis,  is  what 
has  bti'ii  stateil  in  the  Ijcginning  of  this  Report,  in  the 
Chapter  on  difli’erent  kinds  «f  soil,  relative  to  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  liars,  which  are  gradually,  but  in- 
cessantly, formctl  by  powerful  streams,  where  they  fall 
into  other  bodies  of  still  wafer.  At  tlie  ferry  of  Kes- 
sack,  a headland  of  (liis  kind  has  lieen  produced  by 
the  river  Ness;  and  by  its  resistance,  the  .surface  of  the 
firth  of  Beauly  must  have  been  raised  higher  than  it 
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•was  at  a very  remote  period,  to  an  altitude  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  the  height  of  the  fall  at  the  current  ia 
that  ferry.  This  elevation  of  the  upper  firtU  above 
that  below,  is  also  increased  relatively,  by  the  yast 
body  of  fresh  water  added  to  it  from  the  river  Beauly 
and  others,  which,  during  one  reflux  of  the  tide,  has 
not  time  to  be  discharged  in  the  narrow  outlet  now 
formed  at  Kessack. ' But  when  there  was  no  contrac- 
tion of  the  channel,  and  no  fall  at  Kessack,  these  cairns  ^ 
may  have  appeared  at  all  times  above  water;  which  we 
must  presume  was  at  least  the  case,  with  those,  where 
human  bodies  were  interred ; and  we  may  venture  to 
conclude,  that  their  tops  are  now  occasionally  as  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  firth  of  Beauly,  as  the  height 
of  the  fall,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  that  firth. 

We  need  by  no ^ means  be  surprised  at  this  circum- 
stance, because  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
no  less  than  in  the  firth  of  Beauly,  that  large  medi- 
terranean bodies  of  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  whose 
outlets  are  contracted,  have  actually  risen  above  their 
former  level,  in  proportion  to  that  contraction.  This 
is  the  reason,  which  makes  all  lakes  of  considerable 
size  swell  the  rivers  that  flow  from  them,  during  a few 
days,  after  the  brooks  that  filled  them  had  fallen  low; 
and  if  the  contraction  at  the  mouth  were  increasing, 
and  the  intervals  of  discharging  themselves  were  as 
short  as  the  reflux  of  one  tide,  while  the  filling  above 
was  continued  without  intermission,  the  consequence 
must  be,  that  any  great  body  of  water,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, must  acquire  more  aUilmle  gradually, 
though  insensibly  increasing. 
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No.  VII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

» 

There  was  a convent  of  the  order  of  Dominicans 
at  Inverness,  founded  by  Alexander  II.  in  the  year  , 
1233.  King  David  II.  upon  the  20th  of  April,  and 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  to  them  De- 
cern libras  Stcrlingorum  in  ditationem  ecclesias  suce^ 
annuatim  percipiendas  de  Jinnis  dicii  Burgi,  which 
Lad  been  given  to  them  by  his  father,  upon  the  21st  of 
October,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkhill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivet 
Beauly,  stood  the  town  and  port  of  Lovat,  anciently 
the  seat  of  the  Bissets  of  Lovat,  which  was  called  Pri. 
oratus  de  hello  loco,  and  was  founded  in  1230,  by  James 
Bisset,  a gentleman  of  considerable  property  in  that 
country. — The  terms  of  its  foundation  were,  “ ut  pro 
ipso,  dutn  nivcret,  orarent  tnonachi;  post  mortem, 
funus  corpusque  eXciperent,  atque  animam  de  corpore 
abeuntem  per  continua  sacrijicia  et  opera  pietatis  pro- 
sequercnler."  Bisset’s  charter  is  confirmed  by  Pope 
Gregory,  tertio  nonas  Julii,  et  pontificatus  sui  anno 
quarto, 

“ Andrew,  Bishop  of  Murray,  ratifies  to  the  Monks 
of  Beaulieu,  their  tithes  and  fishings  upon  Spey ; as  also 
tlic  tiend  sheaves  of  the  parish  of  Abert.arf,  granted 
formerly  to  them  by  William  Bisset,  Knight.” 

This  charter  is  subscribt'd  by  fifteen  Canons  of  the 
church  of  Murray.  The  church  of  Comvatli  be- 
longed also  to  this  place.  Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  was  sommendator  thereof  in  1535. 
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After  tlie  Reformation,  Walter,  Abbot  of  Kinlos*, 
and  Prior  of  Beauly,  gave  a tack  of  some  lands,  be- 
longing to  tlie  monastery,  to  John  and  Alexander  Clark, 
wbich  is  dated  19th  November,  1568.  At  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  Hugh  Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat 
acquired  this  priory  from  the  last  Prior  thereof,  and 
transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  with  whom  it  remains. 


Kingussie,  in  Badcnoch,  was  a priory,  founded  by 
George  Fail  of  Iluntly,  about  the  year  1490  ; but  it  is 
not  ascertained  of  what  order  the  monks  were,  nor 
what  were  their  'revenues.  The  lands,  however,  be- 
longing to  Kingussie,  were  a donation  of  the  family  of 
Iluntl}',  and  at  the  Reformation  were  resumed  by  that 
family. 

No.  ym. 

OX  THF,  IMT’ROVEMr.NT  OF  !\]OSS  LANDS. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  SINCI.AIR,  HAUT/M.  P.  PRESIDENT  OP 
• THE  UOAUD  01-  AG  lUCEI.TC  RE. 


It  is  particularly  to  be  observe*!,  that  exposing  a 
moss  soil  to  tlie  influence  of  the-  sun,  or  ploughing  it 
during  the  summer  season,  diK's  miscliief,  drying  up  its 
moisture,  and  changing  it  into  peat  for  fuel,  after  which 
it  is  almost  proof  against  the  effects  of  frost ; whereas, 
tlie  more  it  can  be  exposed  to  frost,  the  better ; as  it  is 
thus  changed  from  (juicl;,  into  rfewd  moss,  and  fertilized 
at  the  same  time.  Hence  it  apjH'ars,  that  the  mosses, 
which  are  so  gloomy  and  so  unpleasant  to  look  at,  in 
their  original  state,  and  the  abundance  of  frost,  which 
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80  many  object  to  In  the  climate  of  Scotland,  may  be» 
conic  sources  of  fertility  and  riclics. 

Preparation. — Begin  with  draining  the  land,  so  at 
to  put  it  in  a stale  fit  for  being  ploughed,  without 
rendering  it  at  the  same  time  too  dry.  Burn  the  hea- 
ther; then  make  use  of  the  fcn-ploughs  for  paring  the 
turface.  What  is  pared  oft',  may  either  be  made  into 
turf  walls,  for  sheltering  the  ground,  or  employed  to 
fillup  the  hollows,  or  burnt,  thongh  the  ashes  of  the 
siyfacc  arc  in  general  so  light,  as  to  be  of  very  littif 
service  as  a manure.  When  the  surfae,c  is  cleared, 
then  take  common  Scots  plough,  and  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  and  all  the  winter 
months,  whilst  it  is  practicable,  plough  the  moss  from 
six  to  nine  inches  deep,  exposing  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  frost.  The  frequent  use  of  the  roller  (and 
the  heavier  the  lictter),  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  cultivation  of  moss,  rendering  it  miich  sooner  ca- 
pable of  producing  abundant  crops  of  grain  or  grass, 
than  otherwise  could  be  expected,  and  etfecfnally  ba- 
nishing that  noxious  weed  sorrel^  with  which  it  js 
otherwise  apt  to  be  overspread. 

Manure. — In  the  following  spring,  the  land  thus 
prepared,  will  be  fertilized  by  the  frost,  and  eas  ily  ^ 
converted  by  harrowing,  into  mould,  or  what  Dr.  An- 
derson calls  moss-earth.  If  any  clods  arc  to  lie  found 
in  a rough  stale,  they  ought  t j bi;  burnt ; and,  if  the  — 
season  is  dry,  fire  may  be  spread  over  the  surface,  the 
ashes  immedialeiy  harrowed  in.  and  the  ground  sown. 
Dung,  lime,  day,  .sand,  or  small  gravel,  may  also  be 
employed  for  manure,  as  circumstances  will  admit  of  it. 

Crops. — Bear  seems  to  thrive  on  lands  thus  jwe- 
K k ‘i  pared. 
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pared.  Oats  also  would  answer  well.  Rye  would  pro* 
bably  succeed.  Rape  woul.l  certainly  be  productive. 
Red  clover  has  not  yet  answered,  but  will  most  proba- 
bly succeed,  when  the  lands  have  been  longer  under 
cultivation.  Rye-grass,  and  the  grass  called  ForA- 
skire  fog,  seem  to  answer  particularly  well.  It  would 
be  a most  important  public  object,  if  hemp  would 

thrive  bn  such  soils.  ■ • 

( 

Succession  of  Crops. — It  has  not  yet  been  ascer^ 
tained  by  experience,  what  is  the  best  succession  of 
crops,'  in  such  lands ; but  the  great  object  certainly  is, 
to  get  them  laid  down  into  grass  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  can  then  be  broken  up  with  the  fen-plough,  the 
surface  burnt,  and  the  quantity  of  rich  ashes,  which 
the  roots  of  the  grass  will  produce,  will  ensure  a suc- 
Wssion  of  abundant  crops,  three  at  least,  of  which 
two  may  be  of  grain,  and  with  the  last  crop  of  grain, 
the  land  may  be  again  laid  down  to  grass. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  by  following 
such  a system,  the  extensive  bogs  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  may  be  rendered  fertile,  and  a 
great  addition  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Agriculture  of  Badcnoch,  on  the,  401,  412 
Aird,  description  of,  xiv. 

Ancient  state  of  the  county,  and  by  whom  improved,  393,  400 
Antiquities,  British,  417  to  42G  ' 

Ecclesiastical,  433,  434 

Arable  ground  produces  more  food  in  com  than  in  grass,  133 
Arasaig,  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 

Articles,  various  in  rent,  improper,  378 
Augustus,  Fort,  xxxix. 

Aultorlish,  village  of,  71. 

r 

B 

Barley,  season  of  sowing  in  this  county,  141 

early  ripe  on  West  Coast,  142 

— ^ rules  for  choosing  the  seed  of,  142 

prices  of  English  and  Scottish  in  1803,  277 

less  sown,  by  unsteadiness  in  distillery  laws,  136 

— — supposed  to  degenerate  into  bigg,  137 

— often  infested  with  wild  oats,  139 

Beauly,  Village  of,  70 
Beaufort,  Castle,  ilv. 

Bees,  few,  266 

cause  of  decrease,  267  ' ■ ' *’  . ■ ' ’ 

Belladrum,  xlvii.  • ' 

Bounds  rough,  account  of,  xixv.  xiiviii.  ‘ 

Boundaries  ought  to  be  straighted,  370 

Board  of  Agriculture,  importance  of,  xviii.  xic 

Bridges  on  new  roads,  292 

Brick-clay,  where,  45 

Britain  ought  to  cultivate  the  Navy,  22,  24 
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Cairai  in  2rtb  of  Beauly,  4S0,  4S2 
Camobeltowo,  village  of,  68 
Canals,  SOI,  Sll 
Carrots,  167 

Cattle,  method  of  ferrying  them  from  Skye,  nrviii. 

»'■  ' description  of,  248  , 

» ■ black  colour  chosen,  and  why,  248 

- method  of  sale  in  Highlands,  249,  250 
— — I.  . diseases  of,  251 

» ■ where  the  best  breed  of,  25! 

-  large,  preferred  in  Strathspey,  and  wh)’,  252 

Character  of  Highlanders,  iv.-viii. 

Cheviot  sheep,  account  of,  by  Mr.  Oliver,  414 

account  of,  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  415,  416 

Chieftains,  less  revered  than  formerly,  and  cause,  84,  85 
Clans,  heads  of,  53 

Clay,  where  situated,  15,  16  , / 

Climate,  nature  of,  4,  S 
Coals,  appearance  of,  42 

Colbert,  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  XTV.  account  of,  6t 
Commerce,  303 

- in  cattle  great,  304  _ 

— ' ancient  of  Inverness,  304 

. . . - vessels  employed  in,  805 
Commons,  344 

Com,  the  growth  thereof  ought  to  be  encouraged,  280,  284 
Craig-EIachy,  Iviii. 

Croistarich,  Iviii. 

Crops  early  on  East  Coast,  and  reason,  8 
Crops  not  commonly  cultivated,  1 66 
CuUoden,  house  and  moor  thereof,  xlviii.  xHz, 

D 

Daughs,  tome  account  of,  75 

Deer  and  roes,  265  t 

only  forest  belongs  to  Lochiel,  2C5 

Dempster,  Esq.  George,  Letter  of,  xix. 

Divisions  Of  Inverness-shire,  3 
Draining,  225 

■ I method  and  expense  of,  228,  229 
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Dnining,  Ttry  nvcdful  (n  Badenoch, 

' ■ ■■  how  to  be  done  there,  and  defrayed,  221 
Pruidical  temples,  xlvi. 

s 

Economy,  rural,  2SS  ■ - - . 

■ of  Highlands  often  ridiculed  through  ignorance,  96 J 

■ ■ pcrfitical,  2fl0 

Embanking,  234 

■ places  where  done,  235,  238 
— — — expense  how  to  be  defrayed,  23T 
Enclosing,  107-116,  and  360 

— ■ small  teuantsdo  not,  and  the  cause,  110-117 
EnHosurei,  proper  for  sheep,  114,  115 

■'  ■ ■ proper  method  of  building  stone  walls,  118  . 

Entails,  an  obstacle  tg  improvement,  344 
Estates,  management  of,  ^ 12  , 

--  — — size  of,  50-52 

Exports  and  imports,  tables  of,  306-308 

. F 

Fairs,  301,  382,  303,  383 
Fallowing,  125 

" I where  practised,  12S 

Farms,  size  of,  75-78 
entry  to,  9Q 

Farmers,  character  of,  75-82 

— 1 1—  enterprising  to  be  encouraged,  360 
Feeding,  195,  ISfi 

Eiars  of  the  county  from  1791  to  1803,  272-276 
Firs,  extensive  forests  of  formerly,  xv.  xvL 
— — great  remains  thereof,  12  ■ 

Fishings,  309 
Flax,  ^ L51 

Fort,  mud,  by  Cromwell  at  Inverness,  62 
i ditto,  by  ditto,  at  Inverlochy,  6J 

William,  in  I,ocltaber,  62  \ 

— — George,  51 

Augustus,  ^ 69 

Fortresses,  three  kinds  of,  xlv. 

— — - . ancient  at  Oleneig,  112  , 

Fox- 
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Fox-hunters,  how  to  be  urged  to  their  duty,  SS4  ' ' t • • 
Foyers,  Fall  of,  xli. 

Fuel,  2M  ..  , 


George,  Fort,  prospect  from,  xiii.  li.  611  - . - . . 

Gaiting,  149  . . . . 

■ utility  of,  172  , ’ . ; . . 

Gardens,  203 

where  attended  to,  2<13  . ^ . 

notices  as  to  ingrlifting,  203 

Glas,  Strath,  xliii. 

river,  cause  of  stagnation,  19,  2Q  “ 

Glcnco,  xii.  XXX. 

Goats,  232  i-  - _ 

cause  of  decrease,  260 

Granite,  uncommonly  good,  44 

Grant,  Castle,  Ivi.  , ' . . 

Government  to  order  salt  at  hand  for  fisheries,  S96 
Grass,  US 

whether  a given  extent  of  grass  or  in  tillage,  on  arable  ground, 

can  support  most  people,  186,  188 

artificial  18.9,  where  frequent,  190 

Grazing  more  useful  in  difTercnt  enclosures  than  in  one,  20(1 

what  kinds  of  cattle  to  pasture  together,  §01 

Green  crops,  364,  363. 

r.^  -H. 

Hamlets,  original  cause  of,  73,  24; 

Hares,  264.  Alpin,  264' 

Haugh  or  Holm,  where  found,  ^ 1®  _ ■ ‘ _1 

Hay,  price  of,  and  where  sold,  190,  191  . _ 

harvest  of,  L22 

wages  of  labourers  at,  193  v ' ' 

barns,  how  made,  193 

dried  in  barns  and  how,  IM 

.seed  of,  how  saved,  195 

Harvesting,  120 

when  proper  to  reap  com,  121 

_ . . — corn  cut  low^^  121 

attention  to  this  necessary,  173  . • . 

Heath,  the  soil  natural  to,  14 


Heath, 
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Heath,  how  to  extirpate,  27-33 

how  to  render  useful,  2S 

Hogs,  263 
Horses,  261 

better  breed  than  formerly,  262.  371 

Houses  of  tenants  ought  to  be  improved,  372,  373 

Houses  of  proprietors,  ■ 

— ■■  of  tenants,  5^  67 

• ' ■ of  sod,  how  constructed,  5S 

I - 

Implements  of  farming,  10,  101-105  . ; 

caschrom,  102  • . , . . 

Imports.  See  exports. 

Improvements,  225  . ' ... 

— means  of,  346-355 

-■  obstacles  to,  234 

Industry  of  women,  317.  &c. 

how  to  make  the  people  so,  9l  ... 

of  small  tenants,  112 

Inhabitants,  character  of,  384 
Inverlochy,  Castle  of,  423,  &c. 

Inverness,  Town  of,  62 

Castle  of,  62 

constitution  of,  63 

Irrigation,  where  and  how  to  be  done,  183,  Ctc. 

ought  to  be  greatly  extended,  135 

K 

Kelp,  315,  &c- 
Kessack,  ferry  of,  20,  21 
Kilmorac,  Falls  of,  xliv. 

Kingussie,  village  of,  7Q  , • 

Kinrara,  neat  cottage  of,  lix.  Iz.  , 

Kirkhill,  prospect  from,  xiv,  &c. 

L 

Labour,  270,  &c. 

cause  of  rise  in  price  of,  221  : 

Laggan,  Loch,  Ixiii.  &c. 

Lakes,  increased  by  rivers  forming  bars  at  their  outlet,  180 

Lambs, 
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Damb(,  price  of,  255 

Leases,  duration  of,  94,  See,  . ' . ; 

necessity  of,  SGI,  Sec. 

Limestone,  where,  40,  Sec. 

■ burnt,  and  much  used  in  Urqnl»art,  241 
I I --  not  usedXor  Waftt  of  fuel,  241 

■ ■ ■ ought  to  be  pounded  by  machinery,  43 
Loam,  where  found,  23  24 

M 

Manufactures,  311-314  ■* 

Manuring,  238  , 

. eagerness  to  manure  potatoes,  239  , ■ ■■ 

— composts  much  used,  239  .p 

_ — — - sheU-sand  on  West  Coast,  240 

Marble,  where,  43 

Markets,  weekly,  303  ■> 

Marl,  where,  42  i 

not  much  used,  241  TC  , . 

Maryburgh  or  Gordonburgh,  village  of,  61 
Meadows,  extensive  in  the  county,  177 

■ few  on  the  Fast  and  West  Coast,  175 

- rnuch  gained  in  Badcnoch  by  banking,  178 

= — frequent  where  rivers  overflow,  179»  180 

very  fertile  in  some  cases,  182  , 

Monadia,  account  of,  Ixv.' 

Money,  decrease  in  value  of,  257  ■ ^ . 

Moor,  low,  29 

•'  culture  proper  for,  30,  34',  221 

how  to  be  set  ofT,  3G 

- ■ ■■  in  very  inviting  situations,  223  ' . / 

■ ■ a field  for  industry,  224 

Mountains,  tops  of,  finer  grass  often  than  below,  20 
Moss,  2G,  29 

-  method  of  cutting  peats,  287  . 

: how  to  have  always  plenty  of  peats,  287  _ - 

fir-stocks  found  generally  inf,  29 

culture  of,  37,  38,  21 9,  and  434 

Moss  lands,  improvement  of,  434-438 
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National  gratitude  due  to  tUe  HigWaiiders,  viii.-*. 
Nature,  the  power  of,  over  animals  and  plants,  14S 
Ness,  Loch,  x!.  Ixv. 

— river  of,  G6,  G7 

Nursery  of  thorn*  and  trees,  where,  213 

O 

Oalc,  Woods  or  copse,  too  little  cared  for,  209 

— — how  ought  to  be  managed,  210-213 
Oats,  kinds  cultivated,  143 

— grey  or  black,  114 

■ season  of  sowing,  145-147 

evil  of  late  sowing,  147 

• manner  ought  to  bf  sown,  148 

wild  hardly  to  be  extirpated,  139 

ditto  peculiar  qualities  of,  141 

Obstacles  to  improvement,  335 

— --  ■ servitudes,  3S5 

— — — — thirlage,  33G 

' shortness  or  want  of  leases,  S37 

scarcity  of  manure,  339 

■ olwtinacy  of  tenants,  340 

overstocking,  342 

— excessive  high  rents,  943 

—  entails,  344  ' 

' OlTlces,  farm,  60 

Orchards,  203 
Ore,  lead,  where,  42 

pencil,  where,  43 

Out-fields  and  in-fielde,  74 

Oxen,  too  many,  in  some  cases,  yoked,  120 

fewer  yoked  in  other  countries,  121 


Paring  and  burning,  231 

Rtcat  success  of,  at  Orome,  232 

dicections  about,  233 

ashes,  a good  manure,  ai;d  to  be  had  every  where  In  a mossy 


countrv,  234 


Parallel 
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Parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  a great  curiosity,  421 
Pease  and  beans,  13.4 

drilled  at  Fort  George  alone, 

Peats  how  to  be  cut,  232 

directions  for  having  plenty  of,  9S>» 

Plantations,  366.  369 
Population,  321 

Government  attentive  to,  322 

erroneous  accounts  of,  323 

evidence  of,  formerly  in  the  Highlands,  323-326 

causes  of  former  increase,  327,  &c. 

- ■ rents  may  be  increased  without  depopulation,  .3.30 

Letter  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  George  Dempster,  331 

queries  relative  to,  332 

Poor,  provision  for,  21 

tolerated  to  beg,  9^  &c. 

friendly  societies  for  relief  of,  318-321 

plan  for  support  of,  320  I , 

Potatoes,  LS2 

■ how  cultivated,  1^ 

kinds  of,  1.13  ‘ 

how  recovered,  when  frosted,  144  ^ 

great  value  of,  144 

proper  for  reclaiming  waste  land,  1.4.4 

• good  fallow  in  light  land,  122 

Poultry,  264 

Prices  of  various  articles  In  Scotland,  In  15.41,  391 
Profit,  the  stock  most  conducive  to,  98,  100 
Provisions,  278,  &c. 

r' 

Rabbits,*  few  in  Mainland,  some  in  Harris,  263 
Rain,  heavy  and  frequent,  S 

c.ause  qf  in  this  county,  and  theory  of,  6^  7 
Rape-seed,  not  much  cultivated,  168 
Reaping,  season  of,  148,  &c. 

Removal  of  tenants,  tenderness  necessary  in,  369 
Rents,  amount  of,  IS 

rack,  injurious  to  landlord  and  tenant,  349 

causes  of  rise  of,  79-88 

articles  in,  S2 

Repairs  of  farm-houses,  ^ itc.  ' 


Ridges, 


INDEX.; 


' 


Ridgfs,  irreg;ularity  of,  injurious  to  cultivation,  3SS  1 

Kuads,  bad  in  general,  191,  290-300  . . ^ , i 

military  raucli  improved  of  late,  301 

western  coincide  at  Highbridjc,  293 

from  Higlibridge,  ought  to  branch  out' to  the  east,  296,  dec. 

rfftsOn  of  few  in  the  Highlands  formerly,  377 

Rotations,  123,  &c. 

•-  what,  followed  in  different  districts,  L30  - , 

Rule  to  estimate  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  2 . ' 

Ruthven,  barracks  of,  Ixi. 

Rye,  sparingly  sown,  1£S,  ... 


\ 


S 

Sailors,  West  Highlands,  a good  nursery  of,  iti. ' 

Salt,  alteration  of  law  relativrfto,  necessary,  295 

ought  to  be  at  hand  for  curing  fish,  29S 

.Sandy  soil,  where  found,  21,  25 

Scarcity,  root  of,  not  cultivated,  16R 

Seeds  of  all  grain  may  be  renewed  and  improved,  112 

ought  to  be  steeped,  before  sown,  113 

of  several  plants  retain  vegetative  power  long  under  ground,  IKl 

Servants,  goorl,  value  of,  376,  &c. 

manner  of  commonly  spending  the  evenings,  381  • ' - 

wages  of,  270 

very  comfortable,  2IS 

Servitudes,  injurious  to  farmers,  33.5 
Shealings,  197-199 
falling  into  disuse,  200 

Sheep,  2.52,  &c.  , ' , 

Linton  and  Cheviot  breeds,  2.53-260  \ 

Situation,  geographical,  of  the  vounty,  1 

extent  of  the  county,  2 

Slates,  where,  ^ &c. 

Smuggling  in  distillation,  frequent,  193 
Societies,  farming,  S71,  &c. 

Soils,  distinctions  of,  S-12 

nature,  and  secondary  cause,  10 

Soums,  an.  account  of,  25 
Sowing,  season  of,  116 

signs  for,  117 

Stacks,  corn,  how  made,  124 
Stock,  live,  242 

Stock, 
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Stock,  promiscuoiu  itocking  improper,  g.':* 

Stuart,  Caatle,  L 

T* 

Tare»,  IM 

Tax,  property  or  income,  bears  hardest  on  annuitants,  3.^7, 

Tenants,  dilTerent  ranks  of,  5S 

too  great  w interval  between  high  and  lovr  tenants,  CB 

Tenures,  three  kinds  of,  53 

Thirlage,  336 

Till,  where  found,  ^ dec. 

Tillage,  113 

time  of,  132 

proper  depth,  133 

■■  ■ proper  method  for  a declivity,  18# 

proper  method  for  a bill,  123 

Tor  Castle,  423 

Trees  require  much  air,  33 

large)  rare,  212,.  &c. 

Trenching,  whei;c  done,  and  the  expense,  23t  y 

Turnips,  best  fallow  on  light  land,  12S 

■ - where  cultivated,  156 
the  fly,  157 ; the  grub,  158 

— — - Swedish,  159 ; good  food  for  horses,  163 

— - ought  to  be  sown  early  in  this  county,  162,  dcCV 

— - method  of  raising  the  seed  of,  Ifil 

—  yellow,  161 

»-■  method  of  storing  for  winter,  162 

«■  frosted,  how  to  be  corrected,  163 

. U 

Vrqnhart,  neat  village  of,  71 

• Castle  of,  426  , 

V 

Valley  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  xxai.  &c. 

Valuation,  prior  to  that  of  Charles  II,  l£i  , 

present,  unsuitable  to  the  present  value  cf  land,  72 

■  causes  of  that  inequality,  72 

Villages,  Ashing,  meant  of  preserving  population,  and  preventing  emi- 
gration, 351-370 


VUIages, 


INDEX. 


Village*,  manufaetnring,  means  of  population,  35g 

coDMitution,  proper  for,  358,  &c. 

— — — necessity  of,  as  an  asylum  to  ousted  tenants,  S7B 
Vitrified  forts, 

— — Craig  Phadric,  421 

■'*  " DuDghaifdghall,  423 

V 

Wadsets,  causes  of,  5 t' 

Wages,  27Q  , 

Watering,  tee  Irrigation,  244 

cheapest  of  all  manure,  245 

Water,  plentiful,  and  in  general  good,  3§ 

causes  of  bad  water,  32 

sulphureous  and  chalybeate,  where,  40 

Wastes,  Very  extensive,  214 

boW  ought  to  be  reclaimed,  215,  itc,  ^ 

where  brought  into  cultivation,  217.  218 

Weeding  rarely  practised,  171,  243,  &c.  . • 

Weighu  and  Measures  ought  to  be  equalized,  379,  See. 

-  »■  ordained  long  ago  by  the  Scot*  parliament,  3i# 

Wheat,  134 

Woods,  am 

Scots  firs  its  a natural  state  front  the  north,  206 

Wood  of  all  kinds  rare  now  in  the  Islands,  2Q2 

cause  of  laying  the  country  bare,  207 

more  natural  firs  in  this  county  than  in  any  other,  208 

much  planted,  and  where,  9Q8 

oak  not  cared  for  as  it  ought,  209 

Y 

Young  men  more  easily  persuaded  than  old,  to  improve,  and  method  of 
encouraging  them,  374 

■ '»  ■ method  of  keeping  men  servants  in  the  country,  375 
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and  with  whqm  Bailiffs,  wanting  Places,  leave  their  Ad- 
dress, and  particulars  of  Situations  in  which  they  have 
previously  teen. 


Barley.  Isleof  Thanet. 

■ ■■-—  Norfolk. 

■ ■ Naked. 

--  M—  Winter. 

Beam.  Small  Bssex. 

■ — Tick. 

- Maeagnn. 

Broom.  Common  yellow. 

Buck,  or  French  wheat. 

Burnet. 

Cabbage.  Gibbs’  true  drum- 
head, fur  cattle. 
- -j  Thousand-headed. 

■I  Scotch. 

American. 

■ . Large  red. 

■ I Long-sided. 

. -I  . I.  White  turnip  above 
ground. 

I Burple  ditto  ditto,  or 

kohl  rabi. 

I .1  I..  White  turiiip  under 
ground. 

, , Tall  green  borecole. 

. Tall  purple  ditto. 

, . Siberian  hardy 

sprouting. 

Carrot.  Large  thick  orange,  for 
cattle. 

,,  - Large  thick  rad,  ditto. 

Canary. 

Chicory. 

Clover  Common  red. 

— Perennial,  or  cow-graii. 

,1  White  Dutch. 

. . .1.—  YelUrw,  trefoil,  non« 
such, or  black  grass. 


Clover.  Malta. 

».  ■ Providential, 

Flax,  or  linseed. 

Furze. 

Grass.  Meadow  foxtail. 

— Meadow  fescue. 

« !■  Sheep’s  fescue. 

— • Hardish  fescue. 

— — Purple  ditto. 

Float  ditto. 

Crested  dogstail. 

Rough  docksfoot. 

I- . . . Tall  oat-grass. 

« — YeHow  ditto. 

— - — Meadow  dittdt 

- — Sweet  vernal.  ^ 

Gfeat  mdadoWi 

— — Common  ditto. 

. ■—  Marsh  ditto. 

Compressed  ditta 

I . - Annual  ditto. 

II  Common  ray-grati. 

I Peacey  ditto. 

)■.  Improved  perennial  d» 
M 'I'imothv* 

I I Yorkshire. 

With  ihaiiy  other  Sorts. 

Hemp.  Russian. 

•«  — — English. 

Honeysuckle.  Frcnclk 

I,ettuce.  Larm  Coss. 

Lentils.  SmalL  , 

■ ' Lai(f< 


Ijicerne. 

Mangel  vrurzel. 

Maw-seeJ. 

Medicago,  various  sortt< 
Millet.  Red. 

— White. 

Mustard.  Brown. 

Oats.  Early  Essex. 

■ Dutch  brew. 

. 'I'artariau. 

■ ■■  Poland. 

_ Potatoe. 

— Flanders. 

Caspian. 

Black. 

Parsley.  Plain. 

Parsnip,  l.arge  thick. 

Pea.  Marlborough  grey. 

— Large  grey  rouncival. 
Early  white. 

— Whi  te  boiling, 

- Pearl. 

■ . ...  Blue  Prussian. 

— Maple. 

Potatoes.  Ox-noble. 

II  I,ate  champion. 

I Large  red. 

- Nicholson  seedling. 

I Bomb-shelL 


Rib-grass. 


Lambs-tongue,  or 
Upright  plantain. 


Rape,  or  coleseed. 

Rye. 

Sainfoin. 

Saridella. 

Tares.  Spring. 

, — Winter. 

White. 

... .—  Perennial. 

Trefoil.  Blrdsfnot. 

— Common,  v.arious  sorts. 
Turnip.  Eariy  stone. 

I ■—  White  Norfolk. 

..  Norfolk  beU. 

..  Stubble. 

Green  top.  ' 


Turnip.  Red-top. 

l.arge  yellow. 

. ■ ■ Globe. 

White  tankard. 

..  ■ Green  ditto. 

I.  '■  Red-top  ditto. 

— Large  butch. 

True  yellow  Swedish, 
or  ruta  baga. 

— White  Swedish. 

Vetch.  Kidney. 

— Chickling. 

— — Pale-flowered. 

— Everlasting. 

— Great  wood. 

— — Six-flowered. 

- Tufted. 

Bush. 

— Hoary. 

— Sainfoin. 

— Red-flowered. 
Biennial. 

Bastard. 

Broad-podded. 

Rough. 

Single-flowered. 

Narbonne. 

Flat-podded. 

Hairy  ditto. 

Narrow-leaved. 

Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

White-seeded. 

Horse-shoe. 

Milk 

— — Liquorice. 


Weld. 

Wheat. 


Red  Lammas. 
Common  whit*. 
White  hedge. 
White  Siberian. 
Egyptian. 
Sicilian. 

Round  African. 
Zealand. 

Cape. 

Dantzick. 


Woad. 

Yarrow. 
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